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OUR EGYPTIAN ATROCITIES. 


FROM CAPEL COURT TO KHARTOUM. 


“Forry centuries look down 
on you.” So spoke the First Na- 
poleon to his army of the Nile. 
“Forty centuries look down on 
ou,” may in a more solemn, 
if legs dramatic sense, be said 
to-day to the British Govern- 
ment in Egypt. From the time 
of the Pharaohs, the valley of the 
Nile has veen the theatre of great 
historical events. Wave after 
wave of conquest has rolled over it, 
and left it much the same. Dyn- 
asty after dynasty has oppressed 
it, and the fellaheen have bowed 
their necks meekly to all. Evera 
fascinating bait for the military 
adventurer, it has felt the heel 
of Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and 
Roman. But in the long series 
of its conquests, there is nothing 
to parallel the unhappy condition 
which it presents at this moment. 
It has seldom, if ever, been so 
demoralised socially, and it was 
never so completely left without the 
a pretence of a Government. 

ad it been overrun by thirteenth- 
century Norsemen, it would have 
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received some return for the suf- 
ferings inflicted on it, but the 
foreign occupation it now endures 
has hardly one alleviating feature. 
It has cut off the past, without 
opening up the slightest glimpse of 
a future. It has exacted from a 
long-suffering people great sacri- 
fices, and, so far, it offers them not 
a ray of hope of compensation. 
The situation has grown up like 
a nightmare, without any visible 
origin or intelligible cause. Why 
there should be a British garrison 
at Cairo; why British troops should 
be fighting for their lives in the 
Soudan; why the fellaheen should 
curse in their hearts these brave 
fellows who are dying for them— 
Heaven only knows. The British 
Ministers who preside over the holo- 
caust, and who in the eyes of the 
world are responsible for it, have 
even yet no definite idea on the 
subject. They have floundered out 
of one desperate expedient into an- 
other, until Egypt seems to have 
no room left for a fresh catas- 
trophe. Insolvency, revolution, 
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conquest and anarchy she has 
undergone in turn, and now she 
stands on the brink of an Arab 
invasion, bringing untold atroci- 
ties in its train. Poor Egypt! 
The ten plagues were only the be, 
ginning of her troubles. 

The Nile has been the grave of 
many a brilliant reputation: is it 
to swallow up Mr Gladstone’s as it 
swallowed up Mark Antony’s, and 
as it turned the tide of victory 
against Napoleon? A triple ca- 
lamity like the fall of Khartoum, 
the murder of Gordon, and the 
isolation of the force that was 
to rescue him, is no ordinary re- 
verse of arms. Humiliating as 
were Maiwand and Majuba Hill, 
this is an event of infinitely 
"4 significance to its victims. 
t is a disaster suffered with the 
eyes of the world upon us, and 
which we cannot escape from by 
an ignominious convention, as we 
did from Majuba Hill. Cowardice 
itself could not lose hold of the 
Soudan until Gordon has been 
avenged and Khartoum recovered. 
The Upper Nile has to be re- 
gained if we are to remain in 

gypt; and at the very time this 
catastrophe occurred,’ we were 
binding ourselves to remain, by 
solemn agreement with the Euro- 
pean Powers, The very efforts of 
the Government to find a means 
of escape from an intolerable posi- 
tion, have fixed them more firmly 
in the meshes which they have all 
these years been weaving round 
themselves. For the fellaheen they 
have filled up the cup of affliction; 
but it has been fated that before 
they leave Egypt they shall fill to 
overflowing another cup. It will 
be one even more bitter than the 
first, and they will hold it to the 
lips of the British tax-payer. 

en the heart of the nation 
has been wrung with shame, and 
bowed down with sorrow, there 
will be the blood-money to pro- 
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vide. Moreover, while millions, 


and it may be tens of millions 
sterling, are being extracted from 
impoverished incomes, we shall 
still ask in vain why we are in 
Egypt, what we have been fight. 


ing for, and what the Ministerial 
icy was which has stained the 

ile with wasted blood from Alex. 
andria to Khartoum ? 

Great Britain has frequently . 
been engaged in wars which the 
people followed with patriotic in. 
terest, and willingly made sacrifices 
for. But there was not till Khar. 
toum fell a scintilla of such a 
feeling in this case. In the past 
we have fought for ideas which we 
deemed noble, or for objects which 
we thought essential to the well- 
being of theempire; but they were 
always clearly understood. What- 
ever errors diplomacy may have 
committed, the aim set before the 
nation was distinct and popular. 
Cromwell always knew what he 
unsheathed the sword for. Neither 
Chatham nor Pitt nor Palmerston 
struck blows at random, like a 
giant hitting in the dark. They 
required no help from the arts of 
sophistry and hair-splitting to jus- 
tify themselves to their country- 
men, They did not drift into war, 
and then discover that it was a 
heritage of woe from a maligned 
predecessor. To their honest minds 
it would have seemed culpably reck- 
less, not to say criminal, to involve 
their country in bloodshed which 
was neither war nor peace, attack 
nor defence. Their first duty ina 
foreign complication was to have 
a policy, and to set foot nowhere 
without having thought out, with 
all the gravity and care befitting 
responsible statesmen, what they 
were to do. Such has never been 
Mr Gladstone’s practice. Wher- 
ever the vital issue of peace or 
war has come before him, he has, 
to use Mr Goschen’s apt phrase, 
“fumbled his cards.” It is not 
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in his nature to face it with the 
courage of a statesman. He ban- 
dies words over it» like a gram- 
marian, and draws fine distinctions 
like a casuist. At last, when he 
seems to have involved himself in- 
extricably in a cobweb of subtle 
reasoning, he breaks loose to strike 
some rash and unexpected blow. 
His campaigns are generally as 
abruptly cut short as they are 
rashly begun. To satisfy his con- 
science they must be perfectly 
‘fruitless, which he considers the 
acme of unselfishness. Hence 
Mr Gladstone has been to this 
country the costliest as well as 
the most disastrous of War Min- 
isters. His victories have been as 
barren as his defeats have been 
humiliating and “ bloodguilty.” 
During the past four years in 
Egypt, the inherent vice of his 
foreign poner has been glaringly 
attested beyond the expectation of 
his severest critics. He has lived 
all the time in a close atmosphere 
In every- 


of egotistical illusions. 
thing he has done, whether fight- 


ing Arabi Pasha and the Mahdi, 
or dictating to the Khedive at 
Cairo, or inviting dictation from 
the European Powers, he has worn 
a mask. At every turn he has made 
use of tools he would not acknow- 
ledge,and of puppets whose respon- 
sibility was a transparent sham. 
Even the heroic life which was 
nearest and dearest to British hearts 
was not too sacred to serve him for 
a pawn on his political chess-board. 
Outside of dissenting chapels, not a 
single soul has ever been greatly 
deceived by his devices for disguis- 
ing from himself and others the 
lain duty which lay before him. 
is Penelope’s web of makeshifts 
and plausible expedients fell 
asunder as it was woven; but he 
might have gone on indefinitely 
Weaving it, had not his Nemesis 
been roused at last to strike him 
that crushing blow at Khartoum. 
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Before it, illusions, makeshifts, and 
fine phrases are swept away as by 
a whirlwind. A Gladstone policy 
in Egypt no longer exists. It has 
failed and discredited itself on all 
hands. Barely able to maintain 
order at Cairo, it has sustained in 
the same week a bitter check both 
in diplomacy and in the field. 
Thanks to it, Khartoum has been 
lost, Gordon sacrificed, Lord W olse- 
ley’s army imperilled ; and our last 
hope of securing some slight relief 
for the cruelly taxed fellaheen has 
had to be given up. Our attempts 
to pose before Europe as the friend 
of the oppressed Egyptian peasan- 
try have all ended in an arrange- 
ment with France, which secures to 
the bondholder his pound of flesh, 
and fixes the voke more firmly than 
ever on the neck of Egypt. So 
far from having done any good to 
the fellaheen, or gained any advan- 
tage for them from the national 
creditors, their position has been 
made in many respects worse than 
before. 

It is a melancholy but indisput- 
able fact, that the original source 
of the misery in which Egypt is 
plunged is the old mean story 
of spendthrift and money-lender. 
Reckless borrowing, with its in- 
evitable sequel, a bankrupt ex- 
chequer, was the opening chapter 
of this infamous episode, which 
has brought ruin on Egypt and 
shame on Great Britain. The 
ghastly horror of the climax is 
rendered more ghastly by compari- 
son with the sordid pettiness of its 
origin. But for the bondholders 
we should have never interfered in 
Egypt ; and it is a grim though 
not unprecedented satire on our 
maxim of State, that they have 
been more or less violated all 
along. Since the days of Cobden, 
it has been a doctrine of the 
Foreign Office that its authority 
cannot be used for collecting the 
debts of private individuals in 
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foreign countries. If her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects lend their money 
to foreign Governments, they are 
told that they do it at their own 
risk. Till recently this rule was 
strictly enforced, and by no Ad- 
ministration more so than by Mr 
Gladstone’s. But after the foreign 
loan scandals of 1873, a new dis- 
position began to be shown not 
to interpret the rule too strictly. 
In various cases of default, Egypt 
among the number, her Majesty’s 
diplomatic agents in defaulting 
countries were permitted to render 
any services they could “ unoffi- 
cially,” to distressed bondholders. 
Prince Bismarck has gone much 
farther than that ; and it will be 
remembered how, on a critical occa- 
sion, he threw the whole weight or 
his authority into the bondhold- 
ers’ scale. It may be a long while 
before our own Foreign Office 
admits the precedent, but in spite 
of itself it is influenced by Prince 
Bismarck’s. practice. In 1875, 
Egypt, or ratherthe ex-Khedive, Is- 
mail Pasha, had borrowed in Lon- 
don and Paris nearly 70 millions 
sterling. The various loans had 
been issued at a discount in some 
cases of as much as 20 per cent, and 
the fat commission given to bank- 
ers, brokers, and others, made a 
further heavy deduction. It was 
ascertained by Mr Cave in his 
investigation that not much more 
than 45 millions sterling in hard 
cash actually reached Egypt. The 
later loans were, to a considerable 
extent, swallowed up in interest 
on the earlier ones. As they pro- 
ceeded, they grew in amount, and 
proportionately more of them was 
retained in this country to meet 
prior charges. Of tlie 1870 loan 
for 7 millions, only 5 millions reaily 
went to Egypt; and of the final 
32 million loan in 1873, little more 
than 20 millions left this country. 

The money that did goto Egypt 
was not made a very exemplary 
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use of. The ex-Khedive, Ismail 
Pasha, was a lavish spender, © 
French by education and sym- 
pathy, he was an imitator of Na. 
poleon III. The Second Empire, 
with its showy enterprise and 
pinchbeck brilliance, fascinated 
him. M. de Lesseps, his intimate 
friend from boyhood, had great in- 
fluence over him. The sagacious 
Frenchman could get almost any- 
thing from him for the Suez Canal 
while it was in progress. Sixteen 
millions of his borrowing went 
into that important work, which 
is now a splendid investment for 
the original proprietors. But Is. 
mail Pasha’s other investments 
were of a different kind. He sank 
millions on millions in cotton plan- 
tations, which seldom if ever paid 
their working expenses—and on 
sugar-factories, most of which, we 
believe, are going to ruin. He 
was magnificent in his largesses, as 
well as in his enterprises. The 
backsheesh he paid at Constan- 
tinople might have excited the 
envy of Haroun Alraschid. On 
one occasion, when the Porte dis- 
puted his right to contract loans, 
he crossed the palms of the Grand 
Vizier of the day with a gratuity 
of £50,000. Next time the Grand 
Vizier could not help him, and he 
went direct to the Sultan. His 
Majesty’s price was £900,000. Is- 
mail obtained his new firman, and 
on the strength of it launched his 
last loan—the 32 million trans- 
action of 1873. In view of the 
blunted moral sense of the British 
— in regard to this class of 
nance which approaches so dan- 
tae. near to card-sharping, the 
isgraceful history of Egyptian 
borrowing ought to be fearlessl 
and frankly told. We have indi- 
cated what stamp of man was the 
borrower-in-chief, the ex-Khedive. 
The financiers of Paris and London, 
who pandered to his fabulous extra- 
vagance, were pretty well exposed 


















in the investigations of the famous 
Foreign Loans Commission of ten 
oreleven yearsago. Messrs. Fruh- 
ling and Goschen, the bankers for 
the first two loans—those of 1862 
and 1864 came out of the ordeal 
unscathed, all their transactions 
having been legitimate and above- 
board; but their successors seem 
to have had peculiar methods of 
business, to say the least of it. 
The regular agency commissions, 
which should have satisfied most 
men, were the smallest part of 
their spoil. They manipulated the 
markets at the expense of the pub- 
lic, and they extracted from the 
ex-Khedive all the usual extras 
that a professional money-lender 
levies on his spendthrift clients. 
An Egyptian loan of this period 
generally passed through three 
stages. In the first, advances were 
required by the Treasury for cur- 
rent expenses. They were obtained 
from the banks or wholesale 
usurers at Cairo, who charged 
from 124 to 25 per cent interest 
on them, according to the necessi- 
ties of the Government. As the 
Treasury bonds accumulated they 
declined in value, and at times of 
severe financial pressure they have 
fallen as low as 65. This was 
the chrysalis stage of the loan, 
generally distinguished as the 
“floating debt” period. The second 
stage opened with the negotiations 
in Paris and London for “funding 
the floating debt,” as it was hu- 
morously called. The financiers, 
while they were driving the hardest 
bargain they could with Ismail’s 
agents, bought up in Cairo the 
depreciated Treasury bonds, which 
they knew, of course, would be paid 
off if the intended new raid on 
investors shouldsucceed. To mini- 
mise risk and simplify matters, it 
was sometimes stipulated that the 
Treasury bonds should be received 
48 cash in payment of subscriptions. 
As compared with the innocent 
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bond fide subscriber, the syndicate 
had, in the third stage of the tran- 
saction, various material advan- 
tages. If the price to the public 
was 93, the syndicate would have 
secured beforehand an option to 
take all it wanted at, say, 88. 
While the public paid their 93 in 
cash, the syndicate would pay 
their 88 in paper purchased at 
65. When the loan was a suc- 
cess, the syndicate behind the 
scenes would quietly increase their 
subscriptions, and compel the pub- 
lic to buy in the open market at 
an artificial premium. In other 
words, they could fleece the lenders 
with one hand, and the spend- 
thrift borrower with the other. 
Under this pleasant system Ismail 
Pasha borrowed, between 1862 and 
1873, rather more than 68 millions 
sterling,—fully as muchas the total 
revenue of Egypt in the same 
period. But, as has been said, he 
received only some 45 millions in 
hard cash ; and when he defaulted 
in 1875, there had been repaid in 
interest more than 35 millions 
sterling. Meanwhile the capital 
of the debt had increased to 72 
millions sterling. 

It is due to the Egyptian people, 
as well as to bond fide bondholders, 
to have these facts distinctly un- 
derstood. In its inception and 
growth the public debt of Egypt 
was one of the greatest political 
iniquities known to this genera- 
tion. It was contracted without 
the slightest reference to the wishes 
or the interests of the Egyptian 
people. Only 16 millions out of a 
total of 68 millions was expended 
on what has any claim to be con- 
sidered a work of public utility. 
Many millions of it went into the 
privy purse of the ex-Khedive, and 
was spent, as we have indicated, in 
bribery, to say nothing of the “ropes 
of pearls” gallantly bestowed on 
opera-singers. In 1875 the bubble 
burst. Ismail Pasha, shut off from 
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his foreign sources of supply by 
the scandalous disclosures of 1873, 
could no longer raise the five mil- 
lions sterling a year of interest for 
which he had made Egypt liable. 
The bondholders met and stormed, 
as bondholders always do at sach 
disagreeable junctures. They passed 
and recorded the usual resolution to 
have athorough investigation of the 
bankrupt’s affairs. A representa- 
tive of the highest social position 
and the most trustworthy charac- 
ter was needed to goto Cairo. The 
then paymaster of her Majesty’s 
Forces, the late Mr Stephen Cave, 
was invited to undertake the mis- 
sion, and he carried it out very 
ably. Most of the figures above 
quoted are from his exhaustive 
and edifying report. He gave the 
bondholders clearly to understand 
that only the strictest economy and 
prudence on the part of the Egyp- 
tian Government could secure their 
interest for them out of the normal 
revenue of the country. The next 
question was how to get such un- 
known and uncongenial virtues as 
economy and prudence introduced 
at Cairo. It was proposed to form 
a European Control Department, 
whose business it should be “ to se- 
cure the punctual payment of the 
debt charges.” This meant in effect 
that Ismail Pasha and his Minis- 
ters were not to be trusted with 
such a delicate operation as the 
management of an insolvent T'reas- 
ury. If Egypt had been a power- 
ful: State, Ismail Pasha would have 
snapped his fingers in the face of 
his creditors ; but, unhappily for 
him, he was only a third-rate de- 
faulter, and there were various 
ways of putting the screw on him. 
It could be done at Cairo or at 
Paris, but most effectively at Con- 
stantinople. The Sultan was only 
too glad of an opportunity of re- 
minding him, that brilliant and 


enterprising as he was, he had a 
suzerain. 
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The scheme of a European Con. 
trol Department thus mooted in 


1876 was highly approved at - 


Paris, but it found no favour at 
the British Foreign Office. Lord 
Derby, our then Foreign Minister, 
was the man above all others qual- 
ified to forecast the consequences 
of such a dubious proposal. His 
superhuman caution saved him 
from yielding an inch to the new 
doctrine which was being urged on 
him of the duty of the Government 
to protect the private interests of 
its subjects abroad. He categori- 
cally refused to have anything to 
do with the “International Com- 
mission,” which was the next pro- 
posal. But lest he should be con- 
sidered too cold-blooded, he made a 
concession to the distressed bond- 
holders: he “lent” them a Brit- 
ish official, Mr Rivers Wilson, to 
represent them on the Commis- 
sion, and he authorized our Consul- 
General at Cairo to grant “such 
unofficial assistance as he possibly 
could.” Here Lord Derby, from 
his own point of view, may be 
fairly thought to have made a mis- 
take. Inthese matters there is sel- 
dom a safe middle course. Unofficial 
diplomacy is as much a eontradic- 
tion in terms as unofficial war, and 
it generally has the same issue. 
If it is right or prudent tor a consub 
to act at all in a private matter, 
he should act officially. If it is 
not right or prudent, his personal 
interference may be even worse 
than his official interference. Mr 
Rivers Wilson went out to Cairo 
at the beginning of 1876, and 
made the startling discovery that 
the debt, including arrears of 
interest and floating debt, now 
amounted to 91 millions sterling! 
The burden of the fellaheen was roll- 
ing up remorselessly. Lord Derby, 
despairing of effectual help, with- 
drew his unofficial countenance, and 
Mr Rivers Wilson wasrecalled. The 
bondholders had to take a new 
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departure, and Mr Goschen now 
came to their rescue. His firm, 
as bankers for the two first loans, 
had presented a formal protest at 
Cairo against the non-payment of 
the coupons. It was resolved to 
follow that up with a special mis- 
sion to Egypt, of such a character 
as to impress the Khedive, whose 
good faith was not implicitly re- 
led on. Mr Goschen agreed to go 
as the English commissioner, and 
his French colleague was M. Jou- 
bert. They adopted drastic meas- 
ures. Finding that Ismael Sadyk 
Pasha, the Minister of Finance, 
was hostile to them, they had him 
tried on a charge of conspiracy 
against the Khedive, and sent off 
to the White Nile—the Siberia of 
Rgypt. Ismail Pasha then sur- 
rendered at discretion, and sub- 
scribed to. the commissioners’ 
terms—European comptrollers of 
the revenue, European commission- 
ers of the public debt, a special 
hypothecation of the dues of Port 
Alexandria, and an Anglo-French 
administration of the State rail- 
ways,—a complete financial control 
of the country, in short. 

This, it will be observed, was a 
private contract between the ex- 
Khedive and his foreign creditors, 
The British Consul-General at 
Cairo had assisted “ unofficially ” 
to carry it through, and, with Lord 
Derby’s sanction, he afterwards 
gave the Comptrollers his “ un- 
official” support in their difficult 
task of enforcing it. But there 
was no political purpose or com- 
plexion whatever in the Dual 
Control as thus originally estab- 
lished. In all its aims and cir- 
cumstances, it will be seen that it 
was a financial arrangement. The 
plain practical facts were that Is- 
mail Pasha, the then virtually 
absolute ruler of Egypt, was bank- 
rupt, and put himself under trust. 
Such was the exact situation cre- 
ated by the Goschen-Joubert com- 





pact of 1876, out of which arose 
the original Dual Control. The 
causes of its failure, and of the 
political intervention thereby ne- 
cessitated, three years later, are 
but too easily traced. The trust- 
estate was in a much worse state 
than had been suspected ; and the 
bankrupt, not to put too fine a 
point on it, required very dexterous 
handling. The provision made for 
the service of the foreign debt was 
ample, but the surplus left for 
carrying on the government of the 
country was utterly insufficient. 
In the first year of the Control 
(1877) the total revenue was 
about 94 millions sterling. Of that 
the bondholders got over 7 mil- 
lions, partly as interest and partly 
as redemption of capital. The 
Turkish tribute and the interest 
on the Suez Canal shares, pay- 
able to,\the British Government, 
absorbed another million, leavin 
the last million and a few od 
thousand pounds for the whole 
expenses of administration of 
400,000 square miles of country, 
inhabited by 54 millions of people, 
Ismail Pasha, who had all the 
cuteness of impecuniosity, foresaw 
clearly enough how the Control 
would work, and how capital 
might be made out of it for him- 
self. That it should be unpopular 
with the natives was inevitable, 
and a word or a hint from him 
could always intensify the feel- 
ing. The whole machinery of the 
Government, from the Council of 
Ministers to the sheik of the small- 
est village, was cleverly worked so 
as to bring odium on the foreign 
interlopers. Twice a-year, when 
the coupons had to be made up, 
a greedy army of tax-gatherers 
was set on to grind money out of 
the'poor fellaheen. They were com- 
pelled to pay their taxes six months 
and sometimes twelve months in 
advance. If unable, their cattle 
were seized and driven to market, 
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to be sold to confederates of the 
tax-collectors, Forced sales had 
also to be made of growing crops, 
or money had to be borrowed from 
the village usurers at exorbitant 
interest, the speedy result of which 
was ruin to the borrower. Mean- 
while Ismail Pasha rather enjoyed 
the réle of “ sovereign in sequestra- 
tion.” He had so far saved his 
enormous private estates, pur- 
chased to a large extent with 

ublic money, and a good deal of 
it the money of the bondholders. 
He had likewise reserved to him- 
self perfect freedom of expenditure 
both public and private. So long 
as the coupons were met, and the 
sinking funds maintained, he was 
free to do as he pleased with the 
surplus revenue. Asserting this 
right, he refused resolutely to sub- 
mit to any control over his expendi- 
ture. However much the Comptrol- 
lers may have pitied the sufferings 
of the fellaheen, they could do 
nothing to alleviate them. They 
could only receive the taxes as they 
were collected. They had no power 
to check abuses of collection, or to 
prevent the Khedive incurring new 
debt, or to force the Government 
to attempt any reform. Their 
position in the country was from 
first to last invidious and un- 
fortunate. The exactions which 
their thankless office imposed on 
them were enough to make them 
hateful to the people ; but when, 
in addition, they had to be the 
scapegoats of all the malpractices of 
native officials, the situation soon 
became intolerable. Their first 
attempt at a remedy, the introduc- 
tion of Europeans into the civil 
service, brought the disease rapidly 
to acrisis. Foreign officials were 


imported far too freely, and, in the 
circumstances of the country, were 
extravagantly paid, furnishing an- 
other and fatal handle against the 
Control. The Commissioners and 
their staffs represented a cost to 
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the country of over £30,000 a-year. 
Within twelve months it was dis. 
covered that “the old leaven of 
useless and corrupt officials” would 
have to.be weeded out. Two hun- 
dred natives were accordingly dis- 
placed, and about two hundred 
more Europeans brought in,raising 
the foreign salary list by £60,000 
a-year. 

This was one of the proximate 
causes of the anti-foreign agitation 
which, skilfully fostered ‘by Arabi 
Pasha, developed into the national 
movement of 1882. It played effec- 
tually into the adroit hands of 
Ismail Pasha, and enabled him to 
pose before his people as their 
champion against foreign oppres- 
sion. The time arrived when the 
Comptrollers had to put their foot 
down, and come to a clear under. 
standing with the Khedive. In their 
capacity of trustees, they had to 
charge him, in the language of the 
Bankruptcy Court, with conceal- 
ment of property. They also claim- 
ed supervision of his expenditure; 
and on both points he obstinately re- 
sisted them. He played for a high 
stake, and though he played bold- 
ly as well as cleverly, he lost. 

Ismail’s scheme was virtually to 
bring the administration of the 
country to a standstill, in order to 
force the Comptrollers to release 
their hold on the bondholders’ 
money, and prepare the way for a 
proposal to reduce the interest on 
the debt. His private debts and the 
domestic debts of the State were be- 
ing sued for daily in the interna- 
tional courts, and executions were 
being put into the Khedival palace 
itself, The Comptrollers’ reply to 
his protests that the coupons could 
not be paid without ruining the 
country was, that he should render 
an account of the enormous private 
estates he still retained, and which 
had been largely acquired with pub- 
lic money. They insisted on his 
appointing a commission with ful] 
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power to investigate the financial 
position of the State both as re- 
gards expenditure and revenue. 
The Khedive stood out doggedly 
against interference with his ex- 

enditure, and an appeal had to 
be made to the controlling Powers, 
on the ground that public order 
was in grave danger—as undoubt- 
edly it was. The Treasury chest 
had been seized by a foreign official 
under a judgment of the court for 
arrears of salary. ‘The army, the 
civil service, and even the Khedive’s 
domestic servants, had got no pay 
for months, And all the blame of 
the fearful misery which the coun- 
try suffered was being laid by the 
Khedive and bis creatures on the 
Comptrollers, whose anxiety was to 
devise a remedy for it. At length 
the Consul-General had to submit 
to the Foreign Office the alterna- 
tive of crossing the shadowy line of 
“unofficial ” assistance, and apply- 
ing direct pressure to the Khedive, 
or of allowing a catastrophe to pre- 
cipitate itself on Egypt. For once 
Lord Derby not only saw clearly, 
but made up his mind and struck 
home. 

The Khedive was given to under- 
stand that there must be a thorough 
and independent inquiry into his 
expenditure. He yielded, and Mr 
Rivers Wilson returned to Cairo 
to preside over the Commission. 
Its proceedings were a series of 
hand-to-hand contests with the 
Khedive. The first resulted in the 
dismissal of Cherif Pasha, the most 
powerful bulwark of the old sys- 
tem. The next raged round the 
question of the Crown lands, which 
had been retained by the Khedive. 
This issued in a compromise — 
the Khedive surrendering about 
288,000 acres, with a revenue of 
nearly £400,000 per annum, and 
being allowed to keep about half 
that quantity. The next and 
stiffest fight was over the limi- 
tation of the Khedive’s absolute 
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ower. The Commission insisted 
that he should submit himself to 
the condition of a constitutional 
monarch, with responsible minis- 
ters. Preparatory to that, he was 
required to surrender all other 
Crown property in the hands of 
himself and his family, and to 
accept a civil list. All this he had 
to yield, though much against the 
grain; and in August 1878 he 
signed a document—the Magna 
Charta of Egypt—affirming the 
doctrine of ministerial responsibil- 
ity. This “ Rescript,” as it was 
called, of August 1878, was in effect 
a solemn engagement with the two 
Powers at whose instance it was 
adopted. It gave them a clear 
moral right to take the extreme 
measure which forced itself on them 
in the following year. Mr Rivers 
Wilson and the French Comptroller 
became members ¢f the first Egyp- 
tian Cabinet, and in that capacit 
carried on the triangular duel with 
the Khedive, which was now com- 
ing to very close quarters. Ismail 
Pasha fought his losing battle skil- 
fully to the bitterend. He was full 
of resource, and had a powerful 
weapon in his hand in the National 
movement, which was now assum- 
ing serious proportions, His final 
stroke was delivered through the 
Assembly of Notables, whom he 
instigated to all kinds of interfer- 
ence with the executive and even 
with the provincial administration. 
This culminated in a popular tu- 
mult, headed by dismissed officers 
of the army, and at one time 
threatening personal violence to 
Mr Rivers Wilson. In April 
1879 the Khedive declared his 
sympathy with the mob by sum- 
maril se eres Hon two Euro- 
pean Ministers. e Powers, who 
could regard this in no other light 
than as a defiance, replied with the 
famous measure which ended in 
Ismail Pasha’s deposition. 

In June 1879 the new régime 
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began with Ismail Pasha’s son 
Tewfik as Khedive. It is now 
necessary to observe carefully every 
step taken by the Powers, as they 
were no longer acting “ unoffici- 
ally,” but directly and in their 
own names. The one political act 
chargeable on them as regards Is- 
mail Pasha was their procuring his 
deposition. That was no doubt 
partly in the interest of the bond- 
holders, but quite as much in the 
interests of the Egyptian people, 
for whom good or even endurable 
hr ae was impossible while 
smail was intriguing and maneuv- 
ring to recover the arbitrary power 
which he had been forced nominally 
to resign. Up to the end of 1877 
the issue had been solely between 
Ismail Pasha and his foreign cre- 
ditors. In 1878, and onward to 
the deposition of Ismail Pasha, it 
was a question of public safety 
and order in Egypt: a question 
clearly affecting the Egyptians 
more than any one else. With 
the accession of Tewfik Pasha, 
however, an undeniably abnormal 
state of affairs begins, From that 
date a state of foreign intervention 
existed on the Nile. Egypt was 
placed under a moral protectorate 
by the European Powers, with 
England and France at their head. 
Any one candid enough to accept 
the fact that Ismail Pasha had by 
his extravagance and his general 
recklessness rendered himself an 
impossibility as ruler of Egypt, 
will not care to waste further 
words on the modus operandi of 
his fall. He threw himself on his 
fate, and there was an end of him. 

The Egyptian question of to-day 
begins, therefore, with the advent 
of Tewfik Pasha. It was attended 
by three distinctive acts of foreign 
intervention. The firat was the 
re-establishment of the European 
Control, this time with an avow- 
edly political character, and not, 
as before, in an “ unofficial ” sense. 
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It is important to note here that 
the first British Comptroller was 
Sir Evelyn Baring, who had filled 
the same post on the old Control, 
and who has been the trusted 
adviser of the present Government 
ever since it had anything to do 
with Egypt. This unimpeachable 
Liberal, experienced financier, near 
relative of Lord Northbrook, and 
intimate friend of Mr Gladstone, 
was an integral part of the Egyptian 
“heritage of woe” taken over from 
the late Government. It may have 
been specially for him that Mr 
Gladstone intended the warm eu- 
logy he bestowed on the Dual 
Control in his speech at Leeds in 
October 1881. Though the Premier 
had been eighteen months in office 
he was still playing the réle of hu- 
manitarian statesman, and it suited 
him to assure the people of Leeds 
that “not only the finance of 
Egypt, which was in confusion, 
had been brought into order, but 
the peasantry had had great ad- 
vantages introduced through the 
European interference into what 


was a system of serious and griev- 


ous oppression.” 

The second distinctive act of 
foreign intervention in 1879 was 
the appointment of a new Financial 
Commission. This, too, was avow- 
edly political, and all the great 
Powers were represented on it save 
Russia. Its object was to com- 
plete the interrupted inquiry into 
the financial condition of the coun- 
try, and to frame a new super- 
vising authority on behalf of the 
bondholders. It will be observed 
that it satisfied Mr Gladstone’s 
fundamental canon of foreign 

olicy —the concert of Europe. 

he third and most important act 
of the Powers in the rehabilitation 
of Egypt was the Law of Liquida- 
tion framed by the above Commis- 
sion. It was an act which for 
the first time demanded a substan- 
tial sacrifice from the bondholders, 
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and conferred a real boon on the 
long-suffering fellaheen. It reduced 
the interest on the Unified debt 
by one-third—namely, from 7 per 
cent to 4 per cent, and saved the 
Treasury over a million and a half 
sterling per annum. This is the one 
instance of foreign intervention on 
behalf of the unfortunate people 
who are the most innocent as 
well as the most helpless victims 
of these complications. 

When Mr Gladstone came into 
office he had these three facts before 
him—the re-established Control,the 
Commission of Public Debt,and the 
Law of Liquidation. Two of them 
—the Commission of Public Debt 
and the Law of Liquidation—were 
international engagements, placed 
under the sanction of that highest 
of all moral authorities, the con- 
cert of Europe. Lord Salisbury 
could not have prevented them 
coming into existence, either with 
or without our participation. He 
would have been opposing a gener- 
ous act to the Egyptian people 
had he done so. r Gladstone 
could never have thought for a 
moment of repudiating them. He 
would have been violating the 
concert of Europe, and inflicting 
a wanton wrong on Egypt, had he 
made the attempt. But there was 
one way in which he might very 
easily have marked his disapprov- 
al of the policy of his predeces- 
sors. If he had seen any rea- 
son for declining the “ heritage 
of woe,” he might have with- 
drawn his friend and confidant, Sir 
Evelyn Baring, from the new Con- 
trol. That institution was still in 
its infancy. It was hardly twelve 
months old, and the French Gov- 
ernment would have been only too 
happy to carry it on alone. Can any 
one conceive of such an absurdity 
as that Mr Gladstone ever for a 
moment thought of withdrawing 
from the Control, and leaving 
Egypt to France? If he did not, 
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where was his “heritage of woe” ? 
— in the Control, with his friend Sir 
Evelyn Baring at the head of it ? 
in the Commission of Public Debt, 
constituted by five of the great 
Powers ? or in the Law of Liquida- 
tion, which relieved the Egyptian 

eople of a million and a half ster- 
ing per annum of liabilities which 
they could not meet ? 

Whatever he may discover now 
in his unfathomable conscience, the 
proof is abundant enough that Mr 
Gladstone accepted his Saltan of 
woe in Egypt very calmly. So far 
as the published Blue-Books show, 
it caused him very little anxiety 
during his first eighteen months 
in office. With the exception of 
two sets of correspondence tabled 
by Lord Salisbury in the first ses- 
sion of 1880, and the report of the 
Law of Liquidation, also a legacy 
of his, there is nothing but a few 
consular reports to indicate what 
was going on in Egypt from the 
spring of 1880 to the autumn of 
1881. So far as our Foreign 
Office is concerned, these eighteen 
months are a blank in the history 
of Egypt. The country does not 
seem to have existed, for certain 
statesmen, who were bending the 
whole strength of their intellects to 
the setting up of Land Courts in 
Ireland, which Mr Parnell and Mr 
Henry George will very probably 
knock down again within ten years. 
In these eighteen months that 
Mr Gladstone devoted to landlord- 
killing and general confiscation in 
Ireland, his Nemesis was oom 
on the Nile the seeds of a frightfu 
retribution, It is a baleful but 
clearly provable fact, that Mr 
Gladstone’s heroic ecstasies of re- 
form are invariably followed b 
some cruel disenchantment abroad, 
that costs the country tenfold, or 
even a hundredfold, the value of the 

arliamentary curries with which 
Radicals love to have their palates 
In 1853 


fired by him. e ex- 
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pected the world to stand still un- 
til he had rendered the great ser- 
vice to humanity of reforming the 
income - tax. A little of the 
absorbing attention given to that 
high theme might have saved us 
from the Crimean war. In 1860 
the gates of the millennium were 
to be unlocked by means of 
commercial treaties. But in 1861 
we were within an ace of war 
with the United States; and in 
1865, when Bismarck appeared 
on the scene, Lord Russell and 
Mr Gladstone ignobly escaped from 
a disastrous collision with him by 
leaving Denmark to do the fight- 
ing. Tn 1870, when the agrarian 
affiatus was strong on our domestic 
Isaiah, he had evidently not the 
slightest conception that there was 
such a thing looming in the near 
future as the German Empire. 

One of the kindest acts Provi- 
dence ever did to this country was 
having arranged that Lord Beacons- 
field and not Mr Gladstone should 
be in power on the eve of the Russo- 
Turkish war. Mr Gladstone, if then 
in office, would very probably have 
been lashing up the enthusiasm of 
the Caucus on behalf of the county 
franchise, or against the House of 
Lords. At a critical moment some 
step might have been taken, with- 
out the knowledge of Parliament, 
or the faintest suspicion on the 

art of the country, which would 
ave plunged all Europe into the 
fray. The excuse for it would have 
been—to use words which Mr 
Gladstone, when last in Mid-Lo- 
thian, actually applied to Egypt— 
“We have been compelled con- 
stantly to come to decisions with- 
out that full and adequate know- 
ledge which alone can form a satis- 
factory basis for political action. 
We have not known as much as 
we desire to know of Egyptian 
affairs. The public out of doors 
naturally has known still less, and 
our opponents who profess to 
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know everything, have known 
nothing at all.” Who, indeed, was 
to learn anything from a Govern. 
ment which did not publish a 
single despatch relating to Egypt 
for almost two years, and which, 
on the brink of one of the worst 
because most humiliating and irre- 
parable disasters in our history, 
confessed through its head that it 
was in a state of* helpless igno- 
rance? Not yet six months ago 
Mr Gladstone, in addressing his 
constituents, thought so little of 
the Egyptian question as to honour 
it with only half a dozen sentences, 
sandwiched between his threats 
against the House of Lords and 
his wailings over obstruction in 
the House of Commons. The 
whole difficulty he brushed aside 
by setting it down to Lord Salis- 
bury’s “meddlesome disposition,” 
for which, however, Lord Salisbur 
was rather to be pitied than blessed. 
Shades of Chatham ! that anythin 
calling itself statesmanship should 
so complacently worship the verbal 
rubbish of parliamentary logic- 
chopping, while the lives of brave 
men and the honour of a great 
nation are being trodden under 
foot by savages for want of a 
strong firm hand reached out to 
them in time! More wonderful, 
more intolerable still, that even 
half-a-dozen persons should be 
found in an intelligent communit 
to prefer the fatal rhetoric whic 
tickles their ears while an enemy 
is striking at their hearts, to the 
real statesraanship which wards off 
danger without prating about it! 
Gordon sacrificed, the flower of 
our army lying in the jaws of 
death on the Upper Nile, fifteen 
or it may be twenty millions of 
money lost through being a few 
days too late, another twenty, or, 
for aught we know, fifty millions 
more to spend in rescuing the too 
late rescuers of Gordon—and what 
will there be to show for it when 
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the final balance is struck? Is 
Egypt a gainer by our blind, be- 
wildered sacrifices of blood and 
treasure ? Will she be one iota the 
better for the deaths of those near 
and dear to us, whose bones are 
whitening on the desert? No; 
Egypt too is a victim. She has 
sacrificed even more bitterly 
than ourselves, to the Moloch of 
sophisticated verbosity,which gives 
us words instead of deeds, which 
is always overflowing with fine 
sentiments but has never a policy. 
Egypt has her dead to mourn over, 
her ruined trade to deplore, her 
heavy burdens to bear, which elo- 
quent words and fine sentiments 
can never lighten, Egypt, like 
Gordon and the British tax-payer, 
has been betrayed. As the crown- 
ing stroke of his diplomacy, Lord 
Granville has surrendered every 
concession on her behalf that he 
professed to fight for at the Con- 
ference, and to be still fighting for 
in his private negotiations with 
France. The French Ministry re- 
presented the bondholders, who 
wanted their pound of flesh. Lord 
Granville was to be the cham- 
pion of the fellaheen, ground 
down with taxes, and looking to 
the special friend of humanity, Mr 
Gladstone, for help. He insisted 
that the bondholders should con- 
tribute to the sacrifices which had 
become necessary on all sides. At 
first they were to be called on for 
aremission of one-half per cent 
interest both on the Preference 
and the Unified debt — not an 
unreasonable reduction, consider- 
ing the financial state of the 
country. Lord Granville at last 
ear’s Conference offered to the 

owers tempting inducements to 
meet him even half-way on that 
point. He would have virtually 
surrendered our position in Egypt 
and the whole fruits of the cam- 
paign of 1882, if the Powers had 
only come to his relief and taken 
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on them a share of his responsi- 
bility. France stood out for the 
bondholders, and Earl Granville 
broke up the Conference rather 
than openly sacrifice the fellaheen. 

Since then M. Ferry has learned 
a lesson from Prince Bismarck, 
and practised with brilliant effect 
his tactics on the “squeezable” 
champions of the oppressed at St. 
James’s. As his difficulties in- 
creased, Earl Granville lowered his 
ultimatum a point or two. He 
would be content now with a half 
per cent reduction on the interest 
of the Unified debt only—fully 
half the total amount—and, at the 
same time, he would stand to all 
the original concessions on his 
own side — European control, the 
complete neutralisation of the Suez 
Canal, and the limitation of our stay 
in Egypt. These tempting baits 
were still dangled within reach of 
M. Ferry, though the guid pro quo 
from him was to be cut down by 
more than one-half, M. Ferry 
thought, however, that with a little 
more “squeezing” he might do still 
better, and he was right. He made 
a counter-proposal as to the interest 
on the Unified debt. Instead of re- 
ducing the 4 per cent to 34 per cent 
for an indefinite time, he would 
agree to a tax of 5 per cent on the 
4 per cent for two years. In other 
words, he offered Earl Granville 
one-twentieth instead of one-eighth, 
or, in actual money, £111,198 per 
annum instead of £280,000! This 
is ona par with Lord Derby’s huck- 
stering with the Australian colo- 
nies for £15,000, when they wanted 
to save New Guinea from Prince 
Bismarck. While Earl Granville 
was fighting with M. Ferry for 
£111,198, Lord Wolseley was 
spending fully as much per day in 
dragging our army over cataracts 
rather than lead them along a 
straight road. M. Ferry is natur- 
ally delighted at having pulled the 
hendinaliess through with a trump- 
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ery loss of about £100,000 a-year, 
out of a total of 4} millions. As 
a finishing stroke of irony on the 
jelly-fish friend of the fellaheen, he 
stipulated that the 5 per cent tax 
on the coupons should be return- 
able when the Egyptian Treasury 
was in a position to do so! A 
minister like Lord Palmerston or 
Mr Canning would have been apt 
to reply to such a proposal that 
it was difficult to distinguish it 
from a gratuitous insult. Lord 
Granville swallowed it as the Cura- 
goa after a feast of leeks. 

With this grand climax to our 
Egyptian benefactions,we may now 
make up the four years’ account 
and see how it looks as a whole. 
As a standard of comparison, let 
us recall for a moment the final 
boon of the late Government to the 
fellaheen. Under the Law of 
Liquidation originated by Lord 
Salisbury, the annual charges on the 

ublic debt of Egypt were reduced 
ty a million and a half sterling—the 
one solid and substantial measure 
of relief which the fellaheen owe 
to foreign intervention. Mr Glad- 
stone, after ignoring their exist- 
ence for eighteen months, had his 
attention rudely called to the fact 
by Arabi Pasha’s first rising in Sep- 
tember 1881, when the Khedive’s 
palace was surrounded by a mob of 
mutinous soldiers, who had been 
“retrenched ” by the new Control. 
That was the first shot fired by the 
National movement, but it had 
already formulated a distinct and 
comprehensive programme, which 
Mr Gladstone might have seen in 
the Consul-General’s reports of the 
day, had he felt the slightest in- 
terest in the subject. But Mr Glad- 
stone had evidently never been 
able to spare five minutes to it 
from his Frish Land Act, and his 
anti-obstruction rules. He was 
lad, no doubt, to leave it in the 
iands of his friend Gambetta, who 
showed that it is not always the 
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most ardent republican who is'the 
best judge of republicanism jp 
others. Gambetta proposed that 
the two Powers should send each 
an ironclad to Alexandria, osten. 
sibly as a counter-demonstration 
against the Turkish mission to 
Cairo. Another pretext was found 
for it afterwards, but that was the 
original one. Our Consul-General 
at Cairo foresaw the dangerous 
effect this might have on the 
Egyptian people, then madly ex- 
cited against the army of foreign 
officials which the new Controllers 
had let loose on them. He tele. 
graphed to London that “the de- 
monstration” (Mr. Gladstone’s fa- 
vorite recipe for all foreign trou- 
bles, a “naval demonstration ”) 
“implied danger to Alexandria, and 
was calculated to cause agitation 
and disturbance among the whole 
Arab population, and not improb- 
ably might lead to a general revolu- 
tion.” But Gambetta, of course, 
knew better than a Consul-General. 
He intended that the “naval de- 
monstration” should be followed 
up ; and at the close of the year, 
when a new assembly which had 
been elected under the influence 
of Arabi Pasha was about to meet, 
he proposed that the two Powers 
should make it perfectly clear they. 
would stand no nonsense, His 
er was to address to Tewfik 

asha a joint note, intimating to 
him, and through him to the Na- 
tionalists, that the Powers were 
resolved to strengthen his position 
and repress disorder. 

That was virtually, as Earl 
Granville could not fail to see, a 
declaration of war to the knife 
against the National movement. 
He boggled at it, but influence was 
brought to bear on him through 
the negotiations for the renewal of 
the French Commercial Treaty, 
which were then in a critical state. 
MrGladstonewas not going to sacri- 
fice such a sop for the Chambers of 
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Commerce to a sentimental scruple 
about Egypt. Onthe 6th January 
1882, the Dual Note was despatch- 
ed to Cairo, and the “ heritage of 
woe” began to bear its appropriate 
fruit. But let Mr Gladstone’s 
countrymen observe where it came 
from, and how. The testator was 
not Lord Beaconsfield or Lord 
Salisbury. It was M. Gambetta, 
and, strangely enough, it was one of 
the last acts of his short-lived Ad- 
ministration. He put Mr Glad- 
stone on the fatal Avernian slope, 
which landed usin the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, the war of 
1882, the Suakim campaign of 
1884, the Nile expedition, the fall 
of Khartoum, and the unknown 
fate of Gordon. These events fol- 
lowed in logical and irresistible 
sequence from the Dual Note of 
January 1882. Their development 
cannot be better described than in 
words which will be familiar to 
every elector of Mid-Lothian, Mr 
Gladstone having used them there 
only a few months ago. “There 
is not astep we have taken which 
has not been the rigid, the inexor- 
able consequence, one linked to the 
other by chains which cannot be 
broken; which has not been the 
absolute and necessary consequence 
of that—I do not say guilty, be- 
cause it was well intended, but 
—most unhappy and unfortunate 
proceeding.” 

Such is the noble array, the as- 
cending series, of our benefactions 
to a down-trodden and oppressed 
people. By the bombardment of 
Alexandria, an outrage which no 
other European Power would join 
us in, and which no new rule of 
international law has yet been in- 
vented to justify, we inflicted on 
Egypt a money loss of over four 
millions sterling, in the shape of 
indemnities. By way of penance 
we have since gone all round 
Europe, hat jin hand, asking the 
great Powers to join us in rais- 
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ing a loan to pay for the wan- 
ton destruction committed on an 
open commercial port by British 
ironclads. The bombardment of 
Alexandria was certainly the most 
expensive act of buccaneering in 
the history of the world, and the 
oor fellaheen have to pay for it. 
tem second, we smashed up 
Arabi Pasha at Tel-el-Kebir at a 
cost to ourselves of an extra three- 
halfpence on the income-tax, and 
to the fellaheen of at least two 
millions sterling. Item third, we 
saddled Egypt with an army of 
occupation, which we charge for at 
the rate of £300,000 a-year, all to 
be extracted as we best can from 
the fellaheen. Item fourth, we 
have, since 1880, saddled Egypt 
with a civilian army of foreign 
officials, more costly even than our 
troops. In March 1882, three 
months before the riots in Alex- 
andria, the number of foreigners 
in the Egyptian service was 1325, 
and their salaries aggregated 
£375,000 a-year. Sir Evelyn Bar- 
ing, in the financial report pre- 
pared for the Conference last year, 
acknowledged as among the most 
crying abuses of the country, that 
it was being governed to death by 
functionaries native and foreign. 
In 1880, the whole number of pub- 
lic employees, he said, was 14,254; 
and in 1883, it had increased to 
17,490, or | 20 per cent in 
three years. There had been in 
the interval a great crowd of old 
officials pensioned off, andjthe pen- 
sion-list had grown from £208,000 
to £325,000. Item fifth, we com- 
pletely demoralised the finances 
of the country, raising the ex- 
penditure extravagantly while the 
main branches of revenue were 
falling off. The Egyptian Budget 
of 1884, submitted to the Con- 
ference, showed an increase of 
expenditure, as compared with 
1880, of £211,000, which Sir 
Evelyn Baring thought might be 
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reduced to £146,000. This was 
without providing for the army of 
occupation—another £300,000; but 
taking credit for £170,000, saved 
in consequence on the native army 
and navy. Our boasted financiers 
have achieved bigger deficits than 
even Ismail Pasha used to do in his 
stock-jobbing carnival. They began 
the year 1882 with Treasury bal- 
ances of various kinds exceeding 
£400,000. They ended the year 
with a debtor balance of £463,000. 
The actual deficit, if all its details 
could be got together, would not 
fall much short of a million ster- 
ling. In 1883 they were more 
than a million and a quarter to 
the bad; and last year they antici- 
pated a deficit of nearly half a mil- 
lion. The accumulated deficits of 
the three years acknowledged by 
Sir Evelyn Baring are nearly two 
and three-quarter millions. This, 
added to the indemnities, which 
exceed four millions, makes nearly 
seven millions sterling piled on to 
the Egyptian debt as the result of 
three years of British administra- 
tion. With commendable foresight 
Earl Granville proposes to make the 
deficiency loan nine millions, there 
being reason to fear that an equi- 
librium of receipts and expenditure 
has not yet been arrived at. It is 
a wonderful feat in finance, a truly 
heroic lesson for the fellaheen in 
self-government. Andif they do 
not relish it, they may console 
themselves with the thought that 
our generous assistance in running 
them into debt another nine mil- 
lions will, before we see the end of 
it, cost us perhaps fifty millions. 
The burden of the tragedy may 
not be sounequally divided, after 
all—nine millions to Egypt and 
fifty millions to us. But it is 
costly statesmanship. If Mr Glad- 
stone had bestowed half the atten- 
tion on the Dual Note of January 
1882 that he was then giving to 
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obstruction, he would have saved 
his own country and Egypt money 
enough to buy every farm in Ire. 
land under five acres, and make g 
clean present of it to the tenant, 
While he was gagging the House 
of Commons, Egypt was hurrying 
to her ruin, bombarded by his 
“ friendly ” ironclads, invaded b 
his “ friendly ” armies, reduced to 
bankruptcy by his “ friendly ” Con. 
trollers, and abandoned at last to 
the tender mercies of “ friendly” 
bondholders. 

Alas! bad as it is, that is not 
the bitterest drop in this cup of 
national sorrow and humiliation. 
It is only when we stand in ima- 
gination, with uncovered heads and 
grief-stricken hearts, beside the un- 
known grave of Gordon, that we 
realise the full evil of our “ med- 
dling and muddling” on the Nile. 
General Gordon, the oriflamme of 
our Christain chivalry, dead!—as- 
sassinated by the dagger of some: 
cowardly traitor !—sacrificed on 
the foul altar of stock-jobbery and 
cool-blooded statecraft ! It is more- 
than this country will endure. 
Ministerial apologists may palliate 
the disgrace as they may, and the 
Caucus may rally all its soulless 
forces to shield the Government 
from just punishment, but their 
hour of doom has struck. The 
civilised world has passed sentence 
on them without a single dissent- 
ing voice, and posterity will in- 
dorse the verdict through all the 
ages that are tocome. ‘Their own 
official correspondence, mutilated 
and carefully edited as it is, fixes on 
them the responsibility of Gordon’s 
fate. Twelve months ago they made- 
an appeal to him, which practically 
asked him for ninety-nine in a 
hundred, chances of his life. They 
left him for himself but one poor 
chance in a hundred; and did they, 
as.men of honour, as Englishmen, as 
Christains, do all that in them lay 
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to guard that one chance? No; 
they did not. If they think they 
did, let them explain Earl Gran- 
yille’s telegrams to Sir Evelyn 
Baring, refusing to adopt any of 
Gordon’s proposals for the settle- 
ment of the Soudan, and yet beg- 
ging him to remain a little longer 
with his head in the lion’s mouth. 
This we know is a cruel reproach 
to make to an English Minister, 
but it is matter of history. The 
Blue-book, ‘ Egypt, No. 12, 1884,’ 
speaks for itself ; and it tells a tale 
which, when heard, as it must be, 
in Parliament, will cause the ears of 
General Gordon’s countrymen to 
tingle with indignation. Gordon 
went to Khartoum on avery special 
mission ; and, as he believed, with 
extraordinary powers adequate to 
the occasion. The Government 
that appointed him had no right 
to be startled at any proposal he 
might make for effecting his task. 
If it was too wild a proposal for 
them to adopt promptly and ener- 
getically, their duty was to recall 
him at once, seeing they had no pol- 
icy of their own to offer him instead 
Gordon, after examining the situa- 
tion,recommended the appointment 
of Zebehr Pasha as Governor of the 
Soudan. Colonel Stewart indorsed 
this recommendation; and Sir Eve- 
lyn Baring, in forwarding it to the 
Government, expressed his own 
opinion that Zebehr Pasha “ was 
the only possible man.” This was 
telegraphed from Cairo to London 
on the 19th February 1884. On 
the 22d February Earl Granville 
telegraphed back : “ Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that 
the gravest objections exist to the 
appointment by their authority of 
a successor to General Gordon.” 
Though he had that very day re- 
ceived intelligence of the fall of 
Tokar and the massacre of the 
garrison, he did not think “the 
necessity had yet arisen of going 
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beyond the suggestions contained 
in General Gordon’s memorandum 
of the 22d ult., by making a spe- 
cial provision for the government of 
the country.” Gordon’s reply was 
characteristically short and de- 
cided. On the 26th February he 
telegraphed : “That settles the 
question for me. I cannot suggest 
any other.” But Sir Evelyn Baring 
appears to have pressed the pro- 
posal, and to have also suggested, 
as an alternative, the despatch of 
troops to Berber. On the 11th 
March Earl Granville reiterated 
his refusal, adding that neither 
were the Government prepared to 
send troops to Berber ; but “ they 
would be quite prepared to extend 
General Gordon’s appointment for 
any reasonable time which may be 
necessary to enable him to carry 
out the objects of his mission.” 
Magnanimous Cabinet! It would 
allow Gordon to do nothing, and 
it would do nothing for him, but 
“it was quite prepared to extend 
his appointment ”! In another 
despatch (No. 185, March 1, 
1884), Earl Granville expressed 
his real wish in plainer words : 
“Her Majesty’s Government de- 
sire further information as to 
the urgency of any immediate ap- 
pointment of a successor to Gen- 
eral Gordon, who, they trust, will 
remain for some time longer at 
Khartoum.” From a House of 
Commons point of view, Gordon 
at Khartoum was invaluable. He 
was a ready answer to all incon- 
venient questions, and the “ Chris- 
tian hero” was an irresistible stalk- 
ing-horse in debate. Therefore 
Gordon was asked to keep his head 
in the lion’s mouth ! et it be 
engraven over him—‘ Who, they 
trust, will remain for some time 
longer at Khartoum.” Not only 
thrust into the lion’s den, but 
actually hand-tied and begged to 
remain there to meet his death ! 
2A 
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Lapy Frances only got back 
from the garden on the Guidecca 
just in time for dinner. The 
Colonel had already arrived, and 
had brought her a great bunch of 
poppies and wild oats as an amende 
for his desertion. He was in high 
spirits, laughing over the pro- 
ceedings of the afternoon, which, 
it seemed, had been fruitful of 
amusing incident, though, except- 
ing that some one in making tea 
had spilt hot water over somebody 
else’s feet, his sister was unable 
to make out any one in particu- 
lar. She herself was even more 
silent than usual that evening, her 
thoughts being still in the garden 
by the Redentore, and with her old 
friend there. Fortunately Madame 
Facchino had not failed duly to 
put in an appearance, and was as 
ready as usual to supply every 
possible social requirement, filling 
up all awkward pauses with her 
indomitable and invaluable volu- 
bility. ’ 

There was another visitor, a dis- 
tant cousin of the Mowbrays, the 
wife of a Lincolnshire clergyman, 
who was staying at a pension, and 
who had been asked that evening 
to dinner from a feeling of family 
obligation. This lady had only 
lately arrived in Venice, and had 
a great many complaints to make 
—so many, that after dinner Lady 
Frances found it as much as she 
could do to listen, and endeavour, 
as far as she could, to respond to 
them. “ Did it generally rain as 
much as it had done during the 
last week? she wished to know. 
She had been out in a boat all yes- 
terday, and had twice had to come 
and change her stockings, the water 
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CHAPTER III. 





having come in through the back 
of the hood. Surely dear Frances 
did not find a gondola a conve. 
nient equipage in bad weather ? 
And was it really necessary to 
pay those dreadful old men with 
crooks, who stood upon the steps, 
and pretended to help one out ? 
One of them had insisted upon 
giving her his hands yesterday, 
though she had tried hard to avoid 
touching them,—such dreadfully 
dirty hands—Frances couldn’t im- 
agine how dirty—quite disgusting ; 
and ear-rings, too—actually ear- 
rings—in his ears! Surely it could 
not be right to encourage such 
mendacity ? Her husband had 
made such very strict rules about 
it in their parish, the beggars 
had been very troublesome there 
at first, but now, she was thankful 
to say, there were none—not one. 
It couldn’t be right to encourage in 
other countries what you wouldn’t 
in your own, could it—not logic- 
ally ? Of course, their being Roman 
Catholics, poor creatures, made a 
difference ; but unless some one 
set an example, how were they 
ever to improve ? That was what 
she wanted to know. Didn’t dear 
Frances quite agree with her? 
While these complaints were being 
poured into the sister’s ears at one 
end of the room, Madame Facchino 
was entertaining thé brother ” 
singing to him at the other. It 
was a large room—so large that 
much of the sound and most of the 
sense was lost in the transit across 
it. The music began at the piano- 
forte, but after a while Madame 
Facchino duly produced her mando- 
lin, and the two adjourned to the 
balcony, which the warmth of the 
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evening rendered tempting, and 
whence the sounds which pene- 
trated to the listeners were, of 
course, yet more faint and inter- 
mittent, Thestream of Mrs Mow- 
bray’s complaint, beginning after 
atime to run thin, Lady Frances 
proposed to follow them, and ac- 
cordingly moved across the room 
for that purpose. 

The balcony,like many in Venice, 
was partly covered in on one side, 
anda large red sofa had been placed 
at this end, It was rather dark, 
and the entrance to it narrow, 
so that the approach of the two 
ladies was at first unperceived by 
those without, The Colonel was 
luxuriously established nearly at 
full length upon the sofa, a cigar- 
ette between his lips, his magnifi- 
cent auburn beard, barely touched 
with grey, spread out in wide lux- 
uriance over his shirt front, his face 
beaming with good-humour and 
amusement. adame Facchino, 
perched upon the cushioned ledge 
of the balustrade, with a yellow 
scarf, twisted as a precautionary 
measure around her tousled locks, 
was singing a French song with a 
marvellous rattle and rowlade of the 
words over her tongue, now and 
then bringing down her hands— 
thumbs, fingers, backs, fronts, it 
seemed indifferent which — and 
producing a wild not always per- 
fectly harmonious twang out of the 
instrument, her white teeth gleam- 
ing, her small green eyes twinkling 
in emphatic appreciation of her 
own strains, There was another 
cigarette, also alight, laid in sug- 
gestive proximity to her left elbow. 

Mrs John Mowbray stopped short 
upon the threshold and gazed at 
the scene before her, and then at 
her hostess with open-eyed dismay. 
She had heard of such doings before, 
her looks seemed to say, and had 
even read of them in books, but 
never, never, had she expected 
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to have them brought under her 
own eyes! Her French was not 
of sufficiently modernised a type 
for her to follow the words of the 
song, fortunately perhaps; but the 
general import and drift was suffi- 
ciently evident, and she turned 
away, speechless, appalled. 

“ Upon Sunday, too! Oh, I fear, 
I fear that they have forgotten 
what the day is, Frances!” she 
said in a tone of .shocked and 
awed hostility. 

Lady Frances blushed as if she 
too had been accused of Sabbath- 
breaking. ‘To tell the truth, she 
had partly forgotten herself what 
the day was, in spite of having been 
to church, which some people think 
is chiefly useful as a remembrance 
of that fact. As to the singing of 
secular songs, and the snaking of 
many cigarettes, those were Vene- 
tian institutions, which, puritani- 
cally inclined as she was herself, 
she had long learnt to look upon 
as so much a matter of course, 
Sundayse or week-days, as the 
eating of one’s dinner. She did, 
after a while, summon her brother, 
and -set him to explain to Mrs 
Mowbray, how she was to get to 
Trieste, and what particularly she 
was to see when she got there; but 
that matter settled, she allowed 
him to slip away again to his bal- 
cony, his cigarette, and his song. 
She had been used to act as 
breakwater between him and 
the bores of life for so long that 
it seemed only natural that she 
should continue to do so to the 
end of the chapter. 

A few days later she called upon 
Mrs Markham at her hotel, accord- 
ing to her promise ; but that lady 
was out, so that the visit only re- 
sulted in the leaving of cards. 
About a week after, however, the 
visit was returned, and on this 
occasion the two ladies met. 

Lady Frances was sitting in her 
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usual seat between the fireplace 
and the window, which command- 
ed a view of the entire apartment 
from its entrance, and had there- 
fore full time to admire her state- 
ly visitor as she advanced be- 
tween the widely scattered pieces 
of furniture, which had tie air of 
forthwith converting themselves 
into so many specially devised back 
grounds as the way of fortunate 
beauty is. She was a very tall wo- 
man, whose figure had gained in 
majesty what it had perhaps lost in 
its first ‘youthful grace. She was, 
as has been said, wonderfully, im- 
maculately blond, the features 
rather too small perhaps for the 
present size of the face, being al- 
most classically perfect, the nose 
and chin especially so. The eyes 
were less striking, but the shape 
of the brows and of the eyelids 
were modelled as if with the hand 
of a sculptor. The simile of 
an unusually large white swan 
recurred again to Lady Frances’s 
mind, and it was with something 
of the air of that stateliest of birds 
that the ci-devant Princess Matrena 
Vladimirovitch advanced towards 
her hostess, who got up to receive 
her, but stood still, reddening, 
gauche,—as shy as thoughshe were 
still sixteen years of age, a prey to 
allthat nervous discomfiture which, 
here at least in her own drawing- 
room,mightsurely have beenspared. 
It was, partly perhaps, the contrast 
~—the sense of the other’s triumph- 
ant beauty, her self-conscious grace 
—which accelerated her discom- 
fiture. She knew, of course, that 
it was utterly contemptible to 
think about it,—what, at fifty-two, 
had a woman got to do with ugli- 
ness or beauty? What mattered 


it whether she was comely as Juno, 
or hideous as Hecate ? who cared, 
who knew, who troubled them- 
selves? It was all very well to 
scold herself, but the sensation 
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remained. When a particular fact 
has formed the central point of 
one’s consciousness for over fort 
years, it is not so easy to shake it 
off again at will ! 

The visit did not last long, nor 
was it signalised by any marked 
cordiality on either side. Lady 
Frances’s shyness took from mo- 
ment to moment an additional 
coating of reserve, while the beau- 
tiful visitor’s manners, if  irre- 
proachable, were not encourag- 
ing. She did not, it is true, 
condescend to Lady Frances, or 
look pityingly at her clothes, or 
play off any petty airs; but she 
took little pains to conceal that 
she was acquitting ‘herself of a 
duty,—one of those social obliga- 
tions which fall to the lot of even 
the most fortunately circumstanced 
of women,:lifting her white eye. 
lils from time to time to utter 
some perfunctory observation, and 
dropping them again with an air 
of weariness before she had re- 
ceived the answers. Just as she 
was getting up to go, the Colonel 
appeared upon the scene, looking 
rather excited, and explaining that 
he had been on his way down the 
Canal when he had caught sight of 
her gondola at their door, and had 
made all haste in to have the hon- 
our of receiving her. In spite of 
this flattering assurance, Mrs Mark- 
ham was not to be persuaded to 
deiay her departure ; and all the 
Colonel gained by his assiduity 
was the satisfaction of being able 
to escort her down the staircase, 
which he did with all the air of 
some particularly obsequious cour- 
tier in attendance upon his liege 
lady. 

Lady Frances remained upon 
the top of the landing, lookin 
after them from the window whic 
commanded the stairs. She felt 
puzzled, irritated, uncomfortable. 
Certainly, if Mrs Markham were 
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a coquette, she was the stateliest 
of coquettes—the most composed, 
the least unbending. She hoped 
that her brother might have come 
back, if only to expatiate upon 
her perfections; but this he did 
not, do, springing, instead, into 
his own gondola, which was wait- 
ing for him at the steps, and 
which bore him away in the di- 
rection Of the Piazzetta. After 
this interchange of civilities, she 
saw nothing more of the English- 
named Russian for several weeks, 
though indirectly she heard a good 
deal, as indeed did all Venice. 
The whole town took a lively inter- 
est in the proceedings of thé mag- 
nificent widow, about whose for- 
tune, character, intentions, a thou- 
sand conflicting rumors were in- 
dustriously flying. 

Passing up and down the Grand 
Canal, Lady Frances used some- 
times to see her of an afternoon 
holding a sort of semi-royal state 
upon the terrace of her hotel, sur- 
rounded by a train of devotees, 
amongst whom the Colonel’s stal- 
wart proportions towered conspicu- 
ously. The sight always gave her 
a feeling of discomfort, almost of 
humiliation, she hardly knew why. 
It was not the sense of neglect, for 
that was quite a separate feeling, 
It was as though he were doing 
something unbecoming,—puttin 
himself into a category from whic 
he ought, according to her own 
feeling, to be exempt. 

She saw little of him in these 
days, for he was brimful of en- 
gagements; Venetian custom, 
which entails the sitting up, even 
upon the smallest occasions, until 
two or three in the morning, 
obliging the votaries of its society 
to make up some portion of their 
forfeited rest upon the following 
day. She felt a little hurt, a 
little neglected; but after all, what 
right had she, she asked herself, 
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to feel so? ought she not rather 
to wonder that something of the 
same kind had not happened long, 
long before? She went a great 
deal to the garden on the Guidecca, 
and sat hours at a time with 
her old friend, or wandered about 
under the vine-trellises, looking 
between the sun-streaked leaves 
at the satiny breadths of the 
lagune, so gleaming, so sensitive, 
so alive to every breath of the 
skies; at the fragmentary islands, 
the black clumps of piles, the 
infinite play and fluctuation seen 
across the more solid foreground 
of greenery. 

The Princess never again alluded, 
even remotely, to the subject of her 
testamentary dispositions; and once 
when Lady Frances would herself 
have reopened the matter, she made 
such emphatic demonstrations of 
her intention then and there to 
have another attack of hysteria, 
that the latter was forced to for- 
bear, registering, however, a mute 
determination of recurring to it 
again at a more convenient season. 

One afternoon about the middle 
of May, she chanced to return to 
the house just as her brother was 
also arriving in his gondola, and 
the two waited for one another 
upon the steps, and went up-stairs 
together. The Colonel was in high 
spirits, looking remarkably hand- 
some—perfectly unconscious, evi- 
dently, of any imaginable cause 
for offence upon either side. He 
wanted Frances, he said, to do 
him a favour. They were planning 
an expedition next day to one of 
the islands in the lagune. Would 
she come too? He particularly, 
most particularly, wanted her to do 
so; in fact, she must not refuse. 
Maitland Majoribanks was com- 
ing, and so was young Fennel and 
his pretty sister, and one or two 
other fellows. Mrs Markham had 
agreed to be of the party, and 
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he knew she would take it as a 
compliment if Frances would come 
too. 

“ She says she has seen nothing'at 
all of you, Fan,” he added, with 
the naiveté with which a man will 
sometimes repeat the speech of one 
woman to another, “ We'll want 
another lady, I suppose, to balance 
the party,” he went on, “so what 
do you say to our asking Madame 
Facchino? She is always a lively 
little grig, and we’ll make her 
bring her — or mandolin, or 
whatever she calls that instrument 
of hers. But you’re the person we 
want—that everything depends 
upon. So don’t say no. I haven’t 
had a favour of you for ever so 
long, have I, old lady ?” 

Lady Frances was pleased and 
not a little touched. Whatever 
might be the reason of this sud- 
den urgency, the fact that her 
brother wanted her counted for so 
much—so very, very much. It had 
seemed to her lately as if he had 
certainly not wanted her; as if 
that joint life and companionship 
which had been begun in such 
hope, with such success, was prov- 
ing, on one side at any rate, an en- 
cumbrance, a thing which, whether 
he married or did not marry, it 
might be wisest to give up, rather 
than to let it drag on, a weariness 
to him, a pain, and a perpetual 
source of unreasonable expectation 
to herself. Now, however, it would 
appear at last that he did want 
her. Had he suggested a pleasure- 
trip to Hades, she would hardly 
have declined ! 

“ Of course, Hal, dear, I will go 
since you wish it,” she said, her 
voice trembling with the pent-u 
feelings of weeks. “I will tell 
Gustave, too,to getlready some cold 
chicken and salad, and whatever 
else is wanted, so that it will not 
be necessary for any one else to 
order anything,” she added, hurry- 
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ing away with all the nervousness 
of ashy woman from the subject 
nearest to her heart, and which 
she felt to be perilous to. her com- 
posure. She did recur to it again, 
however, for a moment before 
they parted. 

“Tt will be spending a day 
together again, won’t it, Hal?” 
she said, laying her hand timidly 
upon his sleeve, as he was mov- 
ing towards the door. “We've 
not seen much of one another 
somehow lately, dear, have we?” 

The Colonel turned round, touch- 
ed instantly in his turn, and kissed 
her affectionately upon the cheek. 

“ No, I know I’ve been neglect- 
ing you most abominably lately, 
Fan !” he said, penitently. “ And 
youre a trump; you never re. 
proach a fellow. Only I couldn’t 
help it, dear; I really could not. 
I—I—I’ve been most tremendously 
occupied lately, somehow—about a 
thousand things, you know.” He 
hesitated, moved a vase which was 
standing in somewhat perilous 
proximity to the edge of a table; 
divided his beard into two care- 
fully equalised masses with his 
fingers, and then suddenly swept 
it all together again. | 

“ Perhaps I'll have a bit of news 
to tell you to-morrow evening, 
Fan,” he added, hurriedly ; and 
having so said, bolted rapidly 
down the steps, and into the gon- 
dola which was waiting for him as 
usual at the steps. 

Lady Frances went on into the 
sitting-room to put some flowers 
which she had brought with her 
from the garden on the (Guidecca 
into water. She smiled to herself 
once or twice as she did so, sadly 
enough, but she was no longer 
under the influence of that melting 
mood which she had experienced a 
few minutes sooner. .On the con- 
trary, she was conscious of a sen- 
sation at the bottom of her mind 
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which would or might have been 
a satiric one, but that it was 
checked and counteracted by 
others. 

Did Hal really, could he really 
imagine that it would be a pleas- 
ure to her to hear this wonderful 
piece of news of his? Did he sup- 
pose that the mere proverbial femi- 
nine delight in a marriage would 
outweigh the serious, the inevita- 
ble sorrow which such a marriage 
would entail upon herself—the 
dead blank face which the future 
must henceforth wear to her? or 
had the mere fact of his own satis- 
faction blinded him to the very 
possibility of any one else regard- 
ing the matter from any other 
point of view ? 

If there was one human being 
in the whole world who knew her 
well, knew her to the bottom of her 
heart, she would have said it was 
her brother Hal. Oddly enough 
she had much more confidence in 
his knowing her than in she herself 
knowing him. This was not in the 
least that she had any doubt at all 
as to their relative standing, mor- 
ally and intellectually. She never 
even dreamt of saying to herself 
that he was her superior. It would 
not have been true, and she liked 
the truth. She was the stronger, 
the clearer, the harder-willed, the 
broader-hearted, the larger-headed, 
Of this there was no question— 
never had been any. She was his 
superior in all or almost all that 
most becomes a man, just as surely 
and as certainly as he was her 
superior in almost all that most 
becomes a woman. Yet none the 
less she had more confidence in 
his knowing her than in her know- 
ing him, really, thoroughly to the 
bottom of the last tissue. It was 
hardly conceivable that she could 
have any surprises for Hal ; where- 
as it was quite conceivable to her 
that he might yet have a good 





many surprises in store for her. 
Had he not, in fact, consider- 
ably astonished her within the 
last few weeks? Why, if he had 
made up his mind to marry, should 
he not have told her so? Why 
should he not have taken her into 
his confidence and appealed to her 
sympathy? Had he ever known 
it to fail him, to refuse to answer 
to the call? Surely she might hon- 
estly lay her bend upon her heart 
and answer Never. Whether she 
did or did not think this magni- 
ficent Russian—spoilt, vain, sur- 
feited with admiration—exactly 
the wife of all others to make him 
happy—he who had also always 
been more or less spoilt himself— 
that was a detail, a matter for 
after consideration ; of her full, 
free, perfect sympathy in whatever 
concerned or interested him, he 
ought not, surely, to have hada 
moment’s doubt. If he had, then 
her whole life must have been 
a series of self-deception and de- 
lusion ; perhaps—who knows ?—it 
was, she said to herself. 

Poor woman, she was morbid— 
she told herself so, She also, she 
admitted to herself, had been 
spoilt, if not in one way, at least 
in another. Her father had spoilt 
her—set her upon a false pedestal, 
one on which it was not natural, 
not reasonable, to expect that she 
should remain, An ugly, ill- 
mannered, not even particularly 
amiable woman! She ought to 
know her place better—she ought 
to know how little importance she 
could by any possibility be to any 
one ! False positions were always 
cruel ones, and they that had 
loved her most had therefore, in 
the end, been the most cruel to 
her. Well, there wwas at least no 
fear that her new sister-in-law, if 
she ever did become her sister-in- 
law, would ever be cruel in this 
respect ! She would have no illu- 
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sions ; no kindly delusions, born of 
old days and become a sort of 
family tradition, would ever blind 
her to the true standing of her 
hushand’s sister. She would see 
the thing in its natural light, and 
would take care to put her in her 
prope place! Poor Lady Frances! 
er heart, too large for its present 
setting, stinted of all fresher out- 
growths, driven perforce into one 
channel, and threatened with as- 
sault there, was fast becoming her 
bane. She was growing morose, 
bitter, wellnigh misanthropical, 
and all from pure sisterly love ! 

The party to the islands met at 
the Piazzetta, where its straggling 
ingredients were gradually got to- 
gether and eventually packed into 
acouple of gondolas. Their desti- 
nation, after a good deal of discus- 
sion, had been finally fixed for San 
Francesco in Deserto, where,should 
the day prove unfavourable, they 
could lunch at the monastery. The 
morning had been lovely, but the 
clouds began to gather before they 
were well out of Venice, and by the 
time they were nearing Murano the 
world of domes and campaniles be- 
hind were set in pale relief against 
a steel-grey background of cloud, 
darker, denser, more smoke-like 
masses rolling in from the west, 
and gathering recruits by the way, 
until they filled the entire hollow 
of the sky, down to the furthest 
most ghostly and worn-away ridge 
of the Euganeans. 

A sail had been hoisted in one 
gondola, and the two boats were 
therefore fastened together in order 
that both might have thebenefitofit. 
The amount of progress, however, 
was ridiculously small. Slowly 


they drifted past the point of 
Murano, whose brown roofs and 
chimneys seemed to prolong them- 
selves indefinitely, The two awn- 
ings were a serious impediment 
to progress, and now that the sun 
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had gone in, were merely useless en- 
cumbrances, their curtains flapping 
a foolish rhythm against the poles, 
as the boats swayed from side to 
side, Lady Frances and Mrs Mark- 
ham occupied the places of dignity 
in one gondola, Madame Facchino 
and the pretty Miss Fennel in the 
other. There was thus an ugly 
and a pretty woman in each boat : 
the men, too, were evenly distri- 
buted—three to each. The liquid 
waste around, fretted with myriads 
of black points, large and small, 
flecked ,too, with flower-like sails—a 
yellow one, a crimson one, a brown 
with tawny points, a white one 
glowing steadily upwards into 
roseate, like an angel’s wing ; the 
mountains, which began to show 
stray peaks above their shroud; the 
infinite suggestions of the scene ; 
thestillness,the small bubbling con- 
versational noises of the water, the 
leisurely flap-flap-flop of the sails, 
thepicturesque attitudes of theboat- 
men as they lay about or stretched 
an indolent hand to adjust a rope, 
—all the elements of enjoyment, 
of intelligent satisfaction, were 
surely there; yet none of the 
party seemed to be very industri- 
ously eraployed in enjoying them- 
selves. Mrs Markham was nearly 
absolutely ‘silent, contenting her- 
self with an occasional half-mur- 
mured observation to the man 
nearest to her, with leaning one 
elbow upon the arm-rests, and 
looking between her finely chiselled 
eyelids across the waste of waters. 

er réle was certainly not to be 
amusing, and no one apparently 
ever thought of requiring her to 
be so. Even the Colonel—a so- 
cial sheet-anchor generally to his 
friends—was not in his usual 
spirits, Although in the right boat, 
he had, unfortunately, been placed, 
probably from a mistaken regard 
to his years, in one of the two- 
armed chairs at the side of the 
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gondola, which, if several degrees 
less uncomfortable than the other 
benches, were also, in this case, 
naturally several degrees further 
from the prevailing divinity. It 
was @ relief to every one, when 
somebody suggested that Madame 
Facchino should sing one of her 
amusing French songs, which that 
obliging little person at once pro- 
ceeded to do,—the shrill little 
voice, so brimful or chic, so abso- 
lutely devoid of charm, pealing like 
some small metal alarum across the 
dreamy stillness, where an occa- 
sional fisherman, knee-deep in the 
shallows, lifted his head in mild 
astonishment to see from whence 
the unaccountablesound proceeded. 

After a great deal of futile tack- 
ing, the useless sail was at last 
dropped, and the men took to their 
oars, but the tide was very low, 
and it was therefore necessary to 
make the entire circuit of the piles 
set to mark the deeper channels, 
and which took them in a long 
succession of snake-like divaga- 
tions, the advanced boat being 
often full broadside to the island 
while the other was still pointed 
towards it. It got colder and 
colder too, the clouds which had 
hung about all day condensing 
more and more, and threatening 
both wind and rain. 

They arrived at last in the midst 
ofa regular durasgue, which now 
came down in earnest. The ladies 
were hurried up the narrow path 
to the monastery, between two 
rows of acacia-bushes, swept like 

lumes of cock’s feathers, and 
ent nearly double by the gale. 
A brown-frocked brother came 
hospitably to the door to meet 
them, and led them through the 
cloister into a little bare room 
where there was a deal table 
and half-a-dozen of chairs, and 
where he hastened to shut the 
window lest the ladies should 


suffer from the draught. It was 
much more like arriving at some 
mountain hospice, wearied and 
battered with the toils and dan. 
gers of a mountain-pass, than 
after a couple of hours’ sail across 
the placid lagunes in the middle 
of a Venetian May. The little 
sanctuary was swept from end to 
end with wild gusts of wind, which 
sent the leaves of the acacias 
huddling into the corners of the 
cloister, and collecting in a small 
green drift round the foot of the 
tall black crosses. One of the 
gondoliers carrying the provisions 
from the boat had his hat blown 
into the sea. Every one looked 
more or less cold, out of temper, 
buffeted ; Madame Facchino least 
so, her indomitable ugliness defy- 
ing the utmost rigour of the ele- 
ments to injure its perennial 
bloom. With a cigarette in her 
mouth, she sat on the low wall out- 
side the cloisters—her hat on one 
side, her yellow shawl around her 
neck, her white teeth and green 
eyes gleaming—the very picture 
of good-humour and insouciance, 
Mrs Markham meanwhile retired 
into the interior of the apartment 
allotted to them. If she looked 
like a swan now, it was certainly 
like a swan which had been rough- 
ly assailed by the tempest. er 
beautiful hair was disarranged, 
her dress crumpled, that repose 
which was so large an ingredient 
in her charm seriously invaded ; 
there was no doubt atall, too, that, 
to put it plainly, she was extremely 
cross, 

Happily luncheon produced its 
usual ameliorating influences; and 
after luncheon, the storm being 
past, and the sun having reap- 
peared, most of the party started 
to explore the island, the Colonel 
and Mrs Markham leading the 
way at some little distance in ad- 
vance of the rest. 
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Lady Frances was not of the 
number. The wind was still cold, 
and she preferred, therefore, to re- 
treat into the little church. There 
was not much to see there; so 
having gazed for some minutes 
into a glazed cell containing .a 
figure held to represent St Francis 
himself at his devotions, she seated 
herself upon one of the wooden 
forms close to a window in the 
little chancel. As usual, she felt 
a little sad, a little forlorn, a little 
out of heart with herself and her 
world. Why, she again asked her- 
self, had Hal urged her so impera- 
tively to come with them to-day, 
seeing that now that she was here 
he plainly wanted her as little as 
did any of these others? 

Presently, prompted by an im- 
pulse, she did not quite know 
what, she mounted upon one of 
the wooden forms, which brought 
her head to a level with the small- 
paned window looking out across 
the wind-tossed acacias to the 
church-towers of .Murano, and be- 
yond these again to the wild pano- 
rama of mountains, snow-capped 
and cloud-flecked. She had been 
looking out a couple of minutes, 
and was about to descend again 
with a smile at her own attitude, 
which in truth, wasa slightly ridic- 
ulous one, when, rather to her sur- 
= she saw her brother coming 

ack towards her along a little 
track which led through the grass 
back to the broader pathway lead- 
ing to the landing-place. Her 
hand was lifted to attract his at- 
tention, but was suddenly arrested 
by the expression of his face, 
which betokened surprise, anger, 
astonishment, hurt feeling, wound- 
ed susceptibilities—the look of a 
man who has been assailed in his 
tenderest point, and who believes 
that no eye sees him—such a look 
as she had certainly never seen on 
his care-defying lineaments before. 


He passed rapidly on between 
the swaying acacias—so rapidly, 
that almost before she had got 
over her astonishment at the un- 
looked-for revelation, he was out 
of sight, hidden by the corner of 
the church, which here flung out 
a@ great projecting buttress of 
masonry, Lady Frances sprang 
to the ground, her whole heart 
rushing to him in his trouble. 
She hastened to the door, thence 
to the landing-place, thinking to 
overtake him. He was not there, 
however, but had taken, one of 
the gondoliers said, a path to the 
right leading along the ramparts. 
She followed, but failed to see any- 
thing of him. It was not long, 
however, before she fell in with 
the rest of the party, who had 
made the giro of the island, 
and were coming along in rather 
scattered order, the beautiful Rus- 
sian last, attended by a cavalier, 
to whom she was paying that list- 
less, half-contemptuous attention 
which she was accustomed to mete 
out to her devotees. 

Madame Facchino advanced to 
meet her in a state of consider- 
able excitement. She had pro 
mised, she said to be at the 
Bavarian consulate at five o’clock 
precisely that afternoon, and had 
only just discovered that it was 
past four now. As they had taken 
two hours to come here, it was ob- 
viously impossible for her to arrive 
if she remained with the party ; 
her only chance, therefore, was to 
catch the steamer at Barano: 
would dear Lady Frances, who 
was always so kind, allow her to 
be deposited there? she inquired, 
clasping her hands with dramatic 
earnestness, Lady Frances was 
quite willing to do so, bese 
however, rather, that nothing ha 
been heard of this important en- 
gagement till then. She did not 
like to inquire whether anything 
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had been seen of her brother. 
There was an air about the party 
whi h put her sisterly pride upon 
its mettle, and forbade her to utter 
a word. 

They returned to the landing- 
place, and had already taken their 
places in the gondolas when the 
Colonel appeared. He had been, 
it seemed, to inspect the monastery. 
What had they all been thinking 
of, he wanted to know, not to do 
so? The ladies, it is true, would 
only have been allowed to go as 
far as the cloisters, but the men 
were free to go over it all, and it 
was well worth seeing, really un- 
commonly worth seeing; he didn’t 
know when he had spent a pleas- 
anter half-hour. The monks, too 
were capital fellows—he should not 
mind spending a month with them 
himself in the least. When he 
heard of Madame Facchino’s inten- 
tion of returning by the steamer, he 
at once volunteered to accompany 
her. He, too, had an appointment, 
it seemed, at Venice ; and goin 
back by the gondola, delightful as 
it was, really took up such a deuced 
amount of time. Accordingly the 
two were left upon the shore at 
Burano, and the gondolas, with 
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their diminished load, proceeded on 
their homeward way. 

It was not a particularly cheer- 
ful home-coming, less so if any- 
thing than the outgoing had been. 
There was no attempt made this 
time to sail, and the gondolas were 
not therefore linked together, but 
followed one another at a little 
distance, with all the regularity, 
and not a little of the solemnity, 
of a pair of mourning - coaches. 
Lady Frances was in the first one, 
Mrs Markham in the second ; had 
both been together,it is possiblethat 
some more interesting topic might 
have been mooted in the other; 
as it was, every one seemed tongue- 
tied, listless,‘ dull as the fat weed,” 
which swung its slimy tresses 
around every projecting point of 
land, or floated, a mass of brown or 

ellow putrescence,towards the sea. 
hen, hours as it seemed after 
they had started, the familiar line 
of roofs and campanile rose greyly 
above the face of the lagune,had the 
party formed some portion of the 
great Dandola fleet, returning after 
its famous but toilsome conquest 
of the Turks, it could hardly have 
been hailed by them with a much 
warmer measure of satisfaction. 


CHAPTER IV. 


What precisely had taken place 
at San Francesco in Deserto ? That 
was what Lady Frances desired, 
but apparently was not destined, 
to learn. So far from becoming 
more approachable, the Colonel, in 
the days that immediately followed 
their expedition to that shrine, 
was less visible, less companionable 
than ever. It seemed to her as if 
he had registered a vow never to 
be in the house ; or if for a short 
while they were together, the ser- 
vants or some one else happened 
to be always present to hinder them 





from being tete-d-tete—they who 
hitherto had been almost always 
tete-d-tete. That this attitude of his 
was a real and a very great grief 
to her, there was no possibility of 
concealing from herself. Her bro- 
ther’s friendship counted for so 
much, so very, very much in her 
life. Take it away and what re- 
mained to her? She had no other 
intimate friendship, not even in 
her own family. Her father and 
Hal—they had always been the 
two—her two,—and now there was 
only one of them left. 
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It is true that there are subjects 
which a man may fairly decline to 
discuss even with the tenderest and 
most devoted of sisters; rebuffs 
which smart, hurting alike to the 

ride and the temper. Still she 

ad been trusted before now even 
with such things as these, and 
might have been again. She did 
not choose, however, to force his 
confidence. If he had anything to 
tell her she was always there, he 
knew that. If not, well, she must 
learn to do without his confidence. 
She tried hard to feel some regret 
for what seemed to her his evi- 
dent disappointment; but this was 
more than even her sisterly hero- 
ism was equal to. If she refrained 
from rejoicing, it was as much as 
she could honestly achieve. 

At last there came an evening 
when the Colonel apparently had 
no engagements, or if he had, he 
did not seem dsposed to keep 
them. He came into the sitting- 
room where his sister was sittin 
with a book in her hands, an 
strolled up and down for a while 
with his hands in his pockets, 
whistling faintly, and moving his 
elbows up and down in accom- 
paniment to his tune. It almost 
seemed to her that he was a little 
nervous, as if he were trying to 
wind his courage up to the point 
of gr | something—something 
which did not come at all easily. 

At last he came to a halt before 
her. 

“ Well, Fan!” 

She looked up, wondering rather 
what he was going to say, and let 
her book fall upon her lap. 

“T’ve — er —something to tell 
you. I don’t know quite how 
you'll feel about it. I’m not even 
very sure how I feel about it my- 
self. Still you’ve got to know it.” 

She still remained silent, puz- 
zled, wondering. Her impression, 
ever since the day at San Fran- 


cesco, had been that her brother 
had not anything to tell her; that 
whatever expectations he had 
cherished, whatever hopes ma 
have been held out to him, h 
come to a collapse there ; that, ex. 
cepting in the way of sisterly con. 
dolence, which, apparently, was 
not acceptable, there was nothing 
for her to hear or to say. Now, 
however, it appeared there was, 
She waited for him to speak. 

“T’m engaged to be married, 
Fan.” 

Poor Lady Frances! Her heart 
gave acruel bound! A week ago 
she was prepared to hear this, and 
would have received it, if not with- 
out emotion, at least with compos- 
ure. Now it came upon her with 
all the cruelty, with all the bitter- 
ness, of a surprise. Surely, surely 
everything had tended latterly 
to show that he was not going to 
be married—rather the contrary; 
that all that had come to an end a 
week ago. Since he was, however, 
there could be no question at all in 
her mind as to the person, and she 
tried, therefore, to summon the de- 
sired cordiality to her lips. 

“ Well, dear, you will have a 
beautiful wife, at any rate,” she 
said, with a violent, almost an 
heroic effort. 

The Colonel got red up to the 
very roots of his hair, and down 
to the very roots of his beard, 
“ A beautiful wife !” he gasped in 
the tone of a man who has been 
gratuitously insulted. “ What 
the—what on earth do you mean 
by that, Frances ?” 

His sister opened her eyes in 
astonishment. “Surely yes; beau- 
tiful !” she answered. “ 'Thereare 
limits to the possibilities even of 
feminine detraction,” she went on, 
smiling rather wanly, “and I 
don’t see how any one, even a des- 
pentey jealous sister, could deny 
that Mrs Markham is a beautiful 
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woman. Did you expect me todo 
so?” 

“But I’m not going to marry 
Mrs. Markham, as it happens,” he 
retorted angrily. 

“ Not — going — to — marry — 
Mrs. — Markham!” This time 
Lady Frances got up— sprang up, 
rather—to her feet, then sat down 
again from sheer helpless bewilder- 
ment. ‘“ Wot going to marry Mrs. 
Markham !” she repeated, in a tone 
of abject astonishment. “Who 
then, Hal, are you going to 
marry ?” 

“Tam going—at least I’m en- 
gaged—to— to—to—to Madame 
Facchino.” 

“To Madame Facchino ! ” 

She could only repeat his words 
andsit there, open-mouthed, help- 
less, mute. Had he said that he 
was engaged to be married to the 
Princess Vasarhely, or to Madame 
Bauche, her astonishment at the 
moment could hardly have been 
greater. ‘To have all one’s ex- 

tations, all one’s apprehensions 
xed upon one quarter, and then 
to receive a perfectly stunning 
knock-down blow from an oppo- 
site one !—it seemed to her for 
amoment as if everything were 
reeling and swimming around her. 

“Yes, I thought you’d be a bit 
astonished |” the Colonel said, not 
without a certain satisfaction in 
that astonishment. “ To tell you 
the truth, I’m a little astonished 
myself; I haven’t got used to it, I 
suppose,” he added ingenuously. 

“ But when ?—how—how long 
has this been settled?” she said, 
recovering her voice at last with 
a violent effort. “It’s not long 
since ”—she stopped short—“ since 
you seemed bent upon marrying 
another woman,” she would have 
said, if she could have brought her 
lips to utter what would have 
sounded so like a taunt. 

“Oh, not long—not above a 
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week,” he responded easily, yet 
with a certain undisguisable em- 
barrassment. 

“ And is it—is it absolutely 
settled ?” 

“Settled ? Do you mean, can 
it be broken off? Well, I sup- 
pose it could, if you got her to 
see it in that light, which I don’t 
suppose you could. You wouldn’t 
propose my being the first to sug- 
gest it, would you? I thought you 
were one that had a prejudice in 
favour of one’s keeping one’s word!” 
—the Colonel was evidently trying 
to work himself up into a conve- 
nient condition of indignation. 

“No, Hal, of course not—not if 
your word is promised,” she replied 
despondently. 

“ Oh, it’s promised fast enough. 
She wants to come and see you, 
to talk it all over with you, only 
she said I was to break it to you 
first. I believe she has rather 
an idea that you’d be against it— 
that you’d think she wasn’t good 
enough—no money or anything 
of that sort, you know; and— 
well, perhaps, not exactly a Vere 
de Vere either—not that anybody 
thinks of that sort of thing nowa- 
days. Look at old Skelmersgrass 
married his own cook the other 
day, and lots of young fellows have 
done worse, ever so much worse. 
No one can say that I’ve done any- 
thing of that sort, can they ?” 

His sister simply looked at bim 
wondering, her whole soul swal- 
lowed up for the moment in her 
wonder. Was he talking like this 
from pure bravado? Or was it— 
could it be that it really was the 
way in which he looked at the 
matter,—that it affected him no 
more, no deeper than that ? 

“T suppose it was settled that 
day you came back in the steam- 
boat ?” she said at last—“ the day, 
I mean, that we were all at Sam 
Francesco ?” 
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“Yes, that was it—coming back 
from San Francesco.” The Colonel 
took a turn or two about the 
room, putting up his hand from 
time to time to his beard, and 
tugging at it slightly. “But if 

ou ask me how it did get settled, 
bn be hanged if I can tell you, 
Fan! I was rather—rather in 
the dumps, and she was—well, 
awfully nice, you know—no wo- 
man could be [more so; and I 
couldn’t help saying how much 
pleasanter she was as a companion 
than people who thought ever so 
much more of themselves—just as 
I might to you, you know; and I 
didn’t know how it was, but all of 
a sudden I found that she thought 
I meant— well, more than I did 
mean; that I—that I wanted her 
to stick by me always—to be my 
wife, in short. And — well, it 
struck me at the same time, 
that perhaps I couldn’t er—under 
the circumstances, you know, do 
better. It would show-—-I mean 
—it would—well, it wouldn’t 
be a bad sort of arrangement. 
Anyhow, I didn’t say anything at 
once, and then—well, of course, it 
was too latethen. I cou™in’t back 
out of it, could I?—not honour- 
ably, you know. And it would 
have been impossible, too, to make 
her understand—not but what she’s 
an uncommonly sharp little woman, 
all the same, mind you!” 

Lady Frances gave an inward 
roan. So that was the way of 
It, was it ?—that was the way ! 
How extraordinary ! how incredi- 
ble! how utterly inconceivable ! 
Certainly to rush into matrimony 
with one woman because you 
happen to have just been refused, 
by another, if not, as we know, 
a very unusual performance, is 
one which seldom fails to im- 
press the bystanders with the 
strongest sense of the innate illo- 
gicality of things. Because one 


woman—rich, perhaps, and beau- 
tiful, with a dozen good gifts at 
command—declines to have you, 
to straightway rush and offer 
yourself to another, who has none 
of these merits ; who is the ve 

antipodes of everything you have 
hitherto fralian yourself to ad- 
mire,—surely the thing would be 
incredible, but that we see it done 
and done, moreover, with a fair 
share of impunity, pretty nearly 
every day of our lives ! . 

The Colonel, meanwhile, was 
evidently feeling that his explan- 
ation had gone off considerably 
better than could have been ex. 
pected. He was quite at his ease 
again, and ready to expatiate upon 
the minor results of his sudden 
resolution. 

“ Of course we shan’t be partica- 
larly brilliantly off,” he observed, 
cheerfully. “ I’ve told her so, and 
she quite understands it. In fact, 
I think she imagines that we shali 
be quite rich, with what I’ve got, 
according toher standard. People 
have such different ideas, you 
know.” 

“Whatever I have is yours, 
Hal. I hope you know that,” his 
sister said, drearily. ‘“ We've 
never divided yet, but of course 
we must now. Everything will 
have to be different now.” 

“Oh, I’m not going to rob you, 
Fan, whatever happens, you may 
be sure of that,” the Colonel an- 
swered decidedly. 

“Tt’s no question of robbing, 
dear. The money was left to me 
for us both, and as we’re not go- 
ing to be any longer together of 
course it must be divided. What 
shouldI do with it all? It would 
only bea burden. You may besure 
that was what my father meant.” 

“T can’t say that I’ve ever seen 
it in that light,” her brother an- 
swered, less positively, however, 
than he had spoken last; “ Any- 
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how we’ll not be so very badly off 
when one comes to think of it— 
not according to the notions people 

et when they live abroad. Besides, 
Taxpeot she’s a wonderful man- 
ager, Madame Facchino, I mean ; 
she’s bound to be, living: the way 
she has, The fact is, Fan,” he 
went on confidentially, “if a man 
is to marry—and I suppose most 
men are bound to drop into it 
sooner or later—I am not sure 
that it isn’t about the wisest thing 
to do—well, the sort of thing I’m 
doing. Of course looks and mon- 
ey are capital things; but [’m 
not sure that a cheery little wo- 
man who knows what’s what, and 
has never been used to extrava- 
gance, isn’t’ about the best sort of 
a wife for aman in the long-run. 
It’s fagging work always being 
on your P’s and Q’s with your 
wife; making up to her and flat- 
tering her, and all that. I ex- 
pect, too, that a woman that’s 
brought you a fortune, is awfully 
apt to throw it in your teeth if 
you chance to fall out. I don’t 
mean that every woman would— 
you wouldn’t of course, Fan, not if 
married a costermonger; but 

imagine they do as a rule—I’m 
pretty sure J should if I wasa 
woman. And it must put a fellow 
in a most deucedly awkward posi- 
tion. For my own part I'd rather 
have half the money and be master, 
in my own house. Doesn’t it strike 
you so?” 

Well, no, it did not exactl 
strike her so, but she let him tal 
on and on without interruption. 
It was not difficult to see what all 
this effusiveness meant. Having 
fallen, slipped rather, stumbled 
from pure inadvertence into this 
quandary, he was trying to per- 
suade himself that he had done it 
with his eyes perfectly wide open; 
that it was a deliberately planned, 
clearly foreseen intention from the 
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beginning ; not very prudent per- 
haps, liable to be stigmatised as 
foolish by people who saw no fur- 
ther than the surface, but in reality 
a thoroughly well thought out de- 
cision. Thought out! when ten 
minutes beforehand he had’ evi- 
dently, from his own account, had 
no more perception of what was in 
store for him than the babe unborn ! 

The strangeness did not seem to 
her very much less, after her new 
relative-elect had been to see her, 
which she duly did upon the ve 
next day. She came in with a Mant 4 
and a bustle, visibly crackling and 
rippling all over with elation and 
satisfaction, her ugly lively little 
face more like that of an intelligent 
marmoset than ever—a marmoset 
in this case which had found a 
nut. She had got on a new dress 
— a very smart one — and there 
were other indications that the 
years of the lean kine were at an 
end, and an era of prosperity felt 
to be inaugurated. 

Despite her own trouble, Lady 
Frances could hardly help being 
amused and half mollified at sight 
of the other’s superabounding and 
utterly irrepressible satisfaction. 
Heaven knows, she said to her- 
self, she did not grudge the little 
woman any of her ia 8 
joys, if only, only they could have 
been bought at a little, a very 
little, less costly rate; if any one 
but Hal, her own Hal, could have 
been the medium for providing 
them. She tried to be cordial, but 
the effort, it must be owned, was‘a 
failure. Her trouble was too fresh, 
too terribly real for concealment. 
Conversation fell dead; the Colonel, 

rudent man! kept away; even 

adame Facchino’s matchless pow- 
ers were not equal to the strain. 
When she got up to take her 
leave, though the words on the 
other’s lips were kindness itself, the 
trouble legible in her eyes, in her 
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whole face, was too tragically man- 
ifest to be overlooked, and she 
found herself creeping out of the 
room almost like one who has been 
detected in some piece of petty 
larceny ! 

So the days went on. The en- 
gagement was not formally an- 
nounced, but everybody in Venice 
knew about it more or less, and 
much wit was expended over the 
event. The indirect cause of it 
had meantime left Venice, and 
was holding her court elsewhere. 
Another member of that court— 
some people said two—had in the 
interim put his fate to the touch 
and had sustained the same fall. It 
was away she had—so allwho knew 
her declared. Each of the men 
who surrounded her believed that 
he himself was the chosen and 
favoured one, that he had received 
unmistakable marks of encourage- 
ment until his hour of disillusion 
came, and as her manner was out- 
wardly equally little encouraging to 
all, her victims had not even the 
poor satisfaction of claiming sym- 

athy in their discomfiture. he 

olonel made no allusion whatso- 
ever to his—in fact, so far as his 
sister was aware, never mentioned 
Mrs Markham’s name at all. It 
was as if a sponge had been passed 
over the while episode, and no 
traces whatsoever of it remained. 
Its indirect effects, on the other 
hand, were sufficiently permanent, 
although, after her first visit, Ma- 
dame Facchino seldom came to the 
house. Neither, so far as his 
sister could observe, did the Col- 
onel spend much time with his 
fiancée, \|though, when they hap- 
os to be together, she kert 

im amused and in good-humour 
as much as ever. At other times 
he was restless, visibly uncom- 
fortable and uneasy. His first 


self - satisfactions, it was clear, 


had evaporated; he no longer 


| March 


neglected her own society, if 
that were any comfort — on the 
contrary, would come a dozen 
times in the day into the room 
where she was sitting, wanderin 

about, uttering some trivial remark, 
and then walking out again. Some. 
times she caught his eye fixed in- 
tently, for minutes at a time, upon 
her own, as if there was some- 
thing, some comfort which he was 
anxious, if possible, to extract out 
of them—something he wanted 
her to say or to do, she did not 
know what. It worried much 
more than it gratified her, seeing 
that there was obviously nothin 

that she could say or do that woul 

have the smallest effect. Was not 
so done, settled, finished ? 

“You—you think, I suppose, 
Fan, that P’ve been in—er—rather 
too great a hurry about all this, 
don’t you ?” he said abruptly one 
afternoon when they had been sit- 
ting for nearly an hour upon the 
balcony, he smoking, she laborious- 
ly telling up the columns of an 
account-book which had somehow 
got wrong. She would not go balf- 
way to meet him, so merely laid 
down the account-book upon her 
knee, and waited with an inter- 
rogative glance for him to speak. 
“ About this engagement of mine, 
I mean, of course,” he added im- 
patiently. “What else should I 
mean ?” 

“T don’t know, dear. Howcan 
Itell? You are the best judge as 
to whether you have or not,” she 
said dispiritedly. Then as he was 
beginning again—“ Oh, don’t speak 
to me, Hal ; don’t ask me aboutit; 
don’t talk of it at all!” she sud- 
denly burst out, with a gesture 
which sent the account-book flying 
off her knee on to the floor. “ How 
can I tell? how can I judge fairly, 
or honestly, or rightly ? How can 
a@ woman be trusted in such a mat- 
ter, when it is her life, her home, 
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her whole heart, her very existence 
erthege | she cares for—that is 
at stake? Let me be at peace. 
Don’t ask me. Do what you 
choose—whatever you think right, 
whatever you think will be for 
your own happiness, your own 
comfort,—only, for pity’s sake— 
for the sake of all the years we have 
spent together—don’t ask me /” 

The Colonel was so utterly taken 
aback at her vehemence, that he 
literally turned pale. An outburst 
of temper from his sister Frances 
was a thing unheard of—a thing 
absolutely portentous — phenom- 
enal! Somehow or other, he had 
hardly realised all that his mar- 
riage meant for her. Had she 
been poor, it would probably have 
presented itself to him in clearer 
colours, but as it was, it really 
did not seem to him as if it 
made such very great odds. If she 
didn’t care to. go on living with 
him after he was married, as very 
possibly she mightn’t, she could live 
anywhere she liked, and in what- 
ever manner she preferred—stay 
in Venice, go elsewhere, do any- 
thing, in short, seeing that she had 
never even professed to be a de- 
pendent woman. Of course she 
was very fond of him, he knew 
that well enough. He was very 
fond of her, impossible to be more 
so; no man had ever had a better 
sister. Still a sister naturally was 
a sister,—and nobody in their 
senses ever expected arrangements 
of that kind to be absolutely bind- 
ing and eternal. 

“T suppose I couldn’t very well 
pet out of it now, eh, Fan ?—could 

? It would be rather—well, awk- 
ward, wouldn’t it?” he said, in a 
somewhat quavering voice. 

“T don’t know, Hal,—-don’t ask 
me; I tell you I have nothing to 
do with it. Get out of it? Of 
course you can’t get out of it 
now; how could you?” she an- 
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swered, all in a breath, and in a 
tone bordering closely on feroc- 
ity. “ Forgive me, dear, for being 
horribly cross,” she added, a minute 
later, stooping and picking up the 
unfortunate account-book. “ But 
there’s no use in my pretending 
that I can reconcile myself to it— 
now or ever. I don’t wish her any 
harm, but I grudge, grudge, grudge 
you to her. If I were your wife 
twenty thousand times over, I 
couldn’t grudge youmore. What 
have I besides you? Who else in 
the wide world to care for but 
you? A wife! talk to me of a 
wife! How many wives are there, 
I should like to know, who have had 
forty years’ companionship of their 
husbands? Of course I don’t ex- 
pect for a single moment that you 
should feel as Ido. It would be 
impossible, unnatural; perhaps it is 
unnatural even that I should feel 
so; but as I do, for God’s sake 
don’t try to make me pretend that 
I am satisfied, when 1 am not /” 
She got away to her own room 
after this second outburst, and 
threw herself down into a chair, 
hiding her head against the back 
of it. It did seem to her too hard 
—too utterly cruel! If he had 
loved her—this other woman—it 
seemed to her that it would have 
been so much easier to bear. Love 
the mighty makes its own laws, and 
all the older, simpler, homelier ties 
necessarily go down before it asthe 
weaker goes down beforethe strong- 
er. But there was no question of 


* anything of the sort here ; no pre- 


tence or suggestion even of love, 
any more than there was of ad- 
vantage, suitability—anything, in 
short, at all ! 

Her home was broken up, her 
life left desolate, the comely order 
of the days all put out, and all for 
what? Fora nothing, through a 
mistake, in a moment of aberration. 
A single sting of disappointed van- 
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ity which craved solace, two fool- 
ish words, and a chain was forged 
in a moment, which honour forbade 
to be broken ever and ever again ! 
But did honour absolutely forbid 
it? that was the question. Why 
should such a foolish, such an 
utterly unreasonable bond, made 
in amoment of aberration, of heed- 
lessness, fraught with such incal- 
culable consequences, for him, for 
her, for all of them—why should 
it, she asked herself, be regarded 
as sacred ? Her brother, she could 
see well enough, was far from 
being satisfied with the wisdom 
of his own procéedings. If for 
a while, for a few moments, it 
had seemed to him a sort of 
necessity — a spirited rejoinder 
upon his part to the shabby trick 
which had been played upon him 
by Fortune—soberer reflection had 
convinced him that it was not 
perhaps such a very brilliant rep- 
artee after all. He shrank palp- 
ably from announcing his engage- 
ment—from facing the ‘comments 
which, tacitly, at all events, it 
would have been certain to have 
been received—and had even ex- 
acted a promise from Madame Fac- 
chino that for the present she 
would refrain from publicly pro- 
claiming it. Should he decide to 
relinquish this ridiculous engage- 
ment, and should his sister sup- 
port him in so doing, who could 
seriously gainsay them? Madame 
Facchino, it is true, might rave 
and storm, might declare herself 
the worst used of women, but what 
serious injury would that do them? 
The inappropriateness was too 
manifest, too obvious—it flew to 
meet the eyes. What sort of a 
wife was this for a Mowbray —this 
ugly, grimacing, little, green-eyed 
woman, with her bowrgeoise tradi- 
tions, her Bohemian manners, her 
hundred and one shifts to get on, 
and to make ends meet ? 
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There was no harm in her— 
Lady Frances was anxious to be 
just—so far as she could see or 
learn there was nothing against 
her excepting her intense common. 
ness. From the ends of her finger. 
tips to the very bottom of her soul 
she was radically and incurably 
common—in her tastes, in her as. 
pirations, in her very good-nature, 
A little, ugly, flippant, jocose, 
good-natured vulgarian! And this 
was the woman that Hal had ep. 
gaged himself to marry! No; it 
could not, should not be, She 
herself would face the matter out ; 
she would have the courage of her 
opinions, take the helm in hand, 
and bear the whole weight of the 
responsibility, and, if need be, of 
the blame too, as she had done a 
hundred times before. What all 
her life long had she done but put 
herself in the breach? and ut 
had she ever had a better reason 
for doing so than now ? And then 
like a ghost, a thing of the night, 
impalpable, intangible, arose a pale 
spectre—the spectre of honour, her 
honour, his honour. His word 
was pledged—as surely, as irre- 
vocably pledged as though this 
woman had been the youngest, 
most beautiful, tenderest of her 
sex,—perhaps more so, seeing that 
the less greater the temptation, the 
greater obviously the obligation to 
abide by his spoken word, or if not 
spoken even, then implied at any 
rate, and accepted. Women are 
not popularly supposed to have any 
very exalted standard of honour in 
such matters ; but if so, then in 
this respect, as in most others, 
Lady Frances differed from the 
great majority of her sex. With 
her it was a religion, a fetish to 
which she would cheerfully have 
sacriticed herself and any one be 
longing to her. Better anything 
else, better a hundred times that 
she should be miserable, better 
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even that Hal should be miserable; 
better anything and everything 
should happen, rather than that 
any hint of such a stain should 
yisit their escutcheon. She would 
have cut off her own right hand 
before she put it to any such work; 
and without her aid, morally and 
physically unsustained by her, she 
felt absolutely certain he would 
never, never achieve his own de- 
liverance. She knew him too well. 

Meanwhile the days were passing 
steadily on, each with its invisible 
rivet rendering it more and more 
impossible to do anything at all. 
Gradually, very eoeeny. Lady 
Frances made up her mind. The 
thing, she told herself again, was 
done, was irrevocable; and there 
is a great deal of dreary satis- 
faction in a sense of the utterly 
irrevocable. If her home _ was 
doomed, well then, it was doomed, 
and she was not going to make 
more fuss about the matter than 
could be helped. What right, after 
all, had she to doso? as she 
the first sister that had been left 
alone when her brother made up 
his mind to marry? Was it not, 
on the contrary, the invariable end 
to such arrangements as theirs, 
the sting which lay at the root of 
all such temporary unions? Hap- 
pily she had a good deal to do 
too, and that helped to fill up her 
thoughts and the days. They were 
giving up their apartment, had al- 
ready given notice to that effect 
to its owner. Its bigness had 
always been a fault, and under 
these changed circumstances, was 
of course more of a fault than ever. 
What the Colonel’s future plans 
would be remained to be seen, but 
his sister had quite made up her 
mind that she at least was not go- 
ing to live onin Venice. Further 
than this she did not see her way. 
The world wasall before her where 
to choose, but it cannot be said 
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that she found any particular ela- 
tion from that prospect ! 

Madame Facchino was also leav- 
ing; she was going, she said, 
to pay some visits to her rela- 
tions in Belgium, and would 
then adjourn to England to meet 
her fiancé, and make the acquaint- 
ance of his relations. Everything 
was being taken down, put into 
big boxes, and corded up ready to 
be sent for whenever their destina- 
tion was decided upon. The familiar 
rooms already wore an air of dis- 
mantled misery; the trail of the 
despoiler had passed over them 
all, and the sooner they were away 
now, Lady Frances felt, the better. 

A few mornings before their 
final departure she happened to 
awake early, just as the first glow 
of dawn was beginning to pla 
over the convolutions of the Canal. 
She found it impossible to get to 
sleep again, so put on a or 
gown, and went out upon the bal- 
cony which communicated both 
with her own bedroom and the 
sitting-room. The weather within 
the last few days had become hot, 
and already, early as it was, the 
air which came to meet her was 
almost like the breath of a green- 
house. Venice looked like a city 
created for delight, but left vacant. 
Up and down in all the sinuous 
silvery reaches of the Canal, not 
a sound; in all the shut or open 
mulitudes of windows not a face, 
not a sign of life. Only down at 
the traghetto, a man sat sleepily 
up in a gondola, and rubbed his eyes 
wearily for a moment before roll- 
ing heavily back again, face down- 
wards, upon the cushions. 

Lady Frances drew a camp-stool 
semenl her, and sat down, leaning 
her elbows upon the stone balus- 
trade, and looking out towards the 
satiny clearness of the lagune. A 
big India-bound steamer, lying near 
ly opposite the Piazzetta, began to 
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show some signs of life, puffing out 
volumes of smoke into the unsullied 
air. A couple of gondolas, filled 
with men, put out presently to- 
wards it, their long thin forms, with 
the line of crowded heads above, 
suggesting the fantastic notion of a 
crew of South Sea Islanders bent 
upon a war-track. So still was it 
that the falling ofa couple of planks 
upon the deck of a barge half a mile 
away sounded quite loud and rever- 
berating in the silence. Suddenly, 
with a great whirring of wings, a 
detachment of the doves of St 
Mark’s swept by, alighting upon 
the campo, and beginning to search 
about for bread-crumbs underneath 
the windows, the newly risen sun 
shining upon their brilliant neck- 
feathers. Lady Frances put her 
head suddenly down upon the 
balustrade and sobbed aloud. A 
great yearning love for Venice 
rose, brimmed over, and seemed 
to flood her heart—for Venice 
itself, apart from all whom it con- 
tained, and even all that it sug- 
gested. Never until now that she 
was leaving it had she realised how 
completely it had wound itself round 
her heartstrings ; not like a place 
at all—a town—a mere aggre- 
gation of bricks and mortar,—but 
like a living thing—a sister ; some- 
thing that it was like a tearing 
asunder of the very heart within her 
to think that she might never see 
again. She let her head lie along 
the unresponsive length of the bal- 
ustrade, and sobbed like a child that 
has been robbed of its home. 

She was roused by a sound not 
far off ; a sound of something mov- 
ing in the next room but one, 
which was that occupied by the 


Colonel—the dull jerking scrape of » 


something moderately heavy being 

ulled over the tiled floor. What 
could it be? she wondered. It was 
unlike Hal to be astir so early ; 
neither was it his valet’s custom to 
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invade his master’s chambers thus 
prematurely. Presently the sound 
ceased,and the next moment there 
was a movement of the boards 
under her feet, and leaning a little 
forward, she saw that the Colonel 
himself was standing at his door- 
way, which opened like her own 
upon the balcony. 

He was dressed, but instead of his 
coat, had pulled on the famous red- 
and-brown dressing-gown, which 
figured in the first scene of this 
little history, and over which the 
wealth of his auburn beard spread 
itself with its wonted luxuriance, 
If the beard and the dressing-gown 
were the same, the expression of 
their wearer was widely different 
from what it was upon that placid 
and cheerful occasion. The poor 
Colonel’s face had a hunted, care- 
driven aspect, which sat oddly, and 
as it were pathetically, upon his 
naturally cheerful and care-defying 
lineaments. His forehead was 
crumpled: up to the roots of his 
hair ; and as if to balance this, 
his moustaches, upon the other 
hand, trailed dismally at the cor- 
ners. His whole aspect was that 
of a man to whom the facing ofa 
decision is pain and grief unspeak- 
able, but who has been driven 
by the despotism of circumstance 
into wees so; a moody despera- 
tion was legible even in the sit of 
his necktie. He started when he 
eee his sister, and half drew 

ack as if he would have gone in, 


but perceiving the futility of this, 


advanced on the contrary a few 
steps, and stood with his hands 
upon the railing, looking out over 
the gradually brightening lengths 
of water. 

Lady Frances waited a moment, 
expecting him to speak or to 
make some movement tow. 
her. Then, seeing that he did not 
do either, she crossed over to the 
portion of the balcony which lay 
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in front of the sitting-room, and 

which brought them within easy 

speaking distance of one another. 
“ How early you are, Hal !” she 





' gaid in as cheerful a tone as she 


could muster. ‘“ Didn’t you sleep 
well, dear ?” 

“No, but that’s nothing new. I 
haven’t slept well for a week past.” 

“ How is that ?” 

He took no notice of the question, 
but remained looking moodily out 
across the Canal, as if trying to 
distinguish something which la 
upon the opposite side. Suddenly, 
without lifting his head or changing 
his posture, he added abruptly— 

“Pye made up my mind about 
something, Fan. I’m going to 
break this off ! ” 

She started, and leaned forward 
go as to try and catch a glimpse of 
his face. “ Your marriage, do you 
mean, Hal?” she said quickly. 
“You mean to break off your 
marriage ?” 

“My engagement. 
marriage yet.” 

“It’s very nearly one,” she 
answered gravely. 

“There’s a great deal of differ- 
ence,” 

“ How are you going to do it ?” 
she inquired, without pausing to 
discuss this point. Then, as he did 
not immediately answer—“ You 
are going to see her, I suppose ?” 
she added. 

He winced, “No, I am not 
going to see her!” he said irri- 
tably. “I’m writing to her; I 
have written, in fact.” 

“Have you sent the letter ?” 

“No, I’m sending it, It’s in 
there ;” he jerked his head back 
towards the room. There was a 
few minutes’ pause, and then he 
added—“J couldn’t go to see her, 
Fan; upon my life, I couldn't. 
Besides, it would spoil everything.” 

“It won’t make any great differ- 

a see,” she 
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answered. “ Of course, the instant 
she receives your letter she will 
come off here ; and you can’t well 
tell the servants to forbid her 
the door after all that has taken 
place, can you?” 

He moved uneasily, and glanced 
behind him, as if already expect- 
ing to see the door fly open, and 
the figure of an aggrieved and 
indignant woman appearing upon 
the threshold. 

“ One needn’t be here to see her 
when she comes,” he said defiantly. 

Instantly there rushed back upon 
Lady Frances’s mind the sound 
which she had heard ten minutes 
ago, and which had then so puzzled 
her. She knew now what it was 
perfectly. It was the Colonel’s 
big portmanteau, pulled forward 
by the Colonel’s own hands ! 

“You don’t mean to say that 
you are going away, Hal?” she 
said—a ring of astonishment, not 
unmingled with something like 
contempt, appearing in her tone, 
“ Running away,” she added em- 
phatically. 

The Colonel reddened. “you 
may call it what you choose, Fan,” 
he said angrily ; “all I tell you 
is, that there is only one way 
of breaking it off, and that is for 
me to go away. - If I stay and 
see her again, it will be all up 
with me. I know how it would 
be as well as if it had happened 
already. She wouldn’t get into a 
rage orstorm like any other woman 
might ; not a bit of it. She’dsim- 
ply laugh and joke as if it were the 
merest trifle, and begin and talk 
about a hundred other things, and 
then bring the conversation round 
to it again bit by bit, with that 
tongue of hers which would wheedle 
the very birds off the trees, and 
before half an hour was over I 
should find myself walking away 
dust as tightly engaged as ever ! 

he’s a deuced clever woman, J 
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can tell you,” Madame Facchino’s 
betrothed asseverated solemnly. 

“Tf she makes light of what you 
say, it seems to me she could make 
light just as well of what you write. 

hat is to hinder her?” his sister 
inquired. 

“She can’t well do that, if there 
is black and white, all the more if 
she don’t see me,” he answered. 

“ She will go after you.” 

“How can she? She won’t 
know my address. I shall go to 
Roumania—to the Bajerhoffs, you 
know. I’ve always inteided to 
shoot there some spring, and [ll 
go this. I couldn’t have a better 
opportunity.” 

“Even if you go and live there, 
you can’t vanish utterly from the 
face of the earth, can you? You 
will have to leave your address 
with some one.” 

“Tll only leave it with you, 
Fan.” 

“ Well, and if you do, I must 
give it to her if she asks me for it, 
of course, dear,” she replied con- 
vincingly. 

The Colonel jumped as if he 
had been shot, and turned round 
with mouth and eyes widely open. 

“Fan!” he almost shouted, and 
stood there staring in the extrem- 
ity of his astonishment. “ You, 
Fan, you to turn upon me like 
that ? Gad! I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it if an archbishop had sworn 
it! What has happened to you 
since last week ? You were wild 
then against this marriage, so that 
I thought you at least. would be 
delighted when I told you that I 
had made up my mind to break it 
off. In fact it was on -your ac- 
count nearly as much as on my 
own that I decided to do so, be- 
cause you told me that you’d be 
lonely, and all that sort of thing; 
and instead of that you are wish- 
ing, actually wishing, me to go on 
with it.” 


[March 


“T don’t wish it, dear, you 
know that perfectly well, but I 
don’t see what my wishes have to 
say to it, one Way or other,” she 
answered quietly. “The fact re- 
mains that you are engaged to her, 
and that being the case, sHe has 4 
perfect right, it seems to me, to 
know where you are.” 

“But I shouldn’t be engaged if 
I break off the engagement, don’t 
you see ?” 

“You can’t do that, Hal—not 
without her consent.” 

. “Nonsense, Fan! Dozens of 
men do it every day in the year.” 

“T don’t know how many dozen 
men may do so, dear, but I am 
perfectly certain that no gentle. 
man ever does so,” his sister said, 
decidedly. 

The poor Colonel’s puckered 
brow grew even gloomier and more 
puckered than before, and he kicked 
his foot viciously against the base of 
the railing. “ Allright, then, you 
wish me to go on with it,” he said, 
“ And it will be all your doing, 
mind, if it don’t turn out well, and 
I’m wretched — remember that! 
You set her feelings and interests. 
above mine, you think of her first. 
I don’t say but what it’s perfectly 
right and proper, but it’s not be- 
ing what I call sisterly,” Coloneb 
Hal concluded vindictively. 

“T don’t care the very least 
about her feelings—I have yet to 
learn that she has any ; but I care 
everything about your honour, 
dear.” ) 

“Honour! Stuff! You may 
trust a man toftake care of his own 
honour without your help! You 
live shut up with your books and 
your own notions so, that you 
don’t know how people—reason- 
able men and women—look at such 
things. Every man can’t go om 
with a thing because he has been 
fool enough to let himself in for 
it! By Jove! when I come to 
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look at the thing nearer, I wonder 
how I could ever have wished to 
marry any woman, if she were 
the Veuns de Medici! One would 
never be one’s own master again !” 
the poor Colonel exclaimed, ruffling 
up his hair and beard into the wild- 
est and most picturesque disorder, 
as he ruefully contemplated his 
prospective slavery. 

“T am afraid you should have 
thought of that sooner, dear,” his 
sister replied ruthlessly, “No, 
don’t think I say it for the sake 
of making myself disagreeable ; 
but if youhad only seen a little 
more clearly what your own feel- 
ings really were before you asked 
her to marry you, why then E 

“JT never did ask her to marry 
me at all, as it happens ! ” 

“ Well, you allowed her to think 

ou had done so.” 

“She knew perfectly well that I 
had done nothing of the sort. She 
only pretended that she thought I 
had done so; and I—well, I sup- 
pose I wanted the presence of 
mind, or the brutality, or some- 
thing, to tell her that she was a 
humbug, as I ought to have done. 
And—in short, you know the 
whole story, Fan, as well as I do, 
so there is no use in going over it 
again |” 

“IT know, Hal—you told me ; but 
I don’t see that it really affects 
the question.” 

“You don’t see any difference 
between my proposing to her, and 
her accepting me without my pro- 
posing ?” 

“No; I’m afraid not. Of course, 
at the time you could have put 
matters right ; perhaps even within 
two or three days afterwards—I 
don’t know ; but now that it has 
been going on for weeks, and that 
you have allowed her to proceed 
upon the supposition that she is 





to be your wife, and to make all’ 


her preparations with that idea, 
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and to,tell her friends, as I have 
no doubt she has done—why, how 
can you break it off with any ap- 
proach to honour? It wouldn’t be 
commonly honest. I wonder you 
don’t see it so yourself, dear. It 
would be simply cheating.” 

The Colonel’s face was a study ef © 
emotions, in which anger remained 
predominant. Before he had time 
to make any rejoinder, however, 
Lady Frances went on. 

“ There is only one possible way 
that I can see to get out of it,” she 
said steadily. “You must get 
her to consent to it.” 

“Get her to consent to it! 
Now you're talking greater non- 
sense than ever, Fan! Consent 
to it? Why upon earth should 
she consent tv it? She has every- 
thing to gain by the marriage, and 
nothing to lose. What induce- 
ment could you possibly offer her 
to break it off ?” 

“ There is always money.” 

“Money! To buy her off, you 
mean? And you call that acting 
delicately, do you—that having a 
regard for my honour, and all the 
rest of it! I don’t want to marr 
her, if I can help it; I'd mue 
rather not. Not that I don’t like 
her well enough in a way, but I 
don’t want to marry her, or any 
one ; I was a fool when I thought 
I did; I’m everso much better 
off asIam. But though I don’t 
want to marry her, I don’t think 
so poorly of her as to suppose for 
a moment that she’d take money 
to give me up.” 

“And yet you were proposing 
to make her give you up without 
any equivalent at all !” 

or all answer Colonel Hal 
turned on his heel and walked 
off to his own room—the only 
resource left to a man and a bro- 
ther when thus ungenerously driv- 
en intoa corner by a woman and 
a sister, whom polite custom and 
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family affection prevented his 
swearing at. . 

Lady Frances stayed where she 
was a minute or two, and then 
followed him. Even the outward 
aspect of the room would have told 
an intelligent looker-on that a des- 
perate resolution had been arrived 
at by its occupant, and was in 
the act of being carried through 
with all the impetuosity of one 
who fears the first fiery impulse 
may evaporate before he has had 
time to execute it. The Col- 
onel’s travelling clothes had been 
dragged from their usual recep- 
tacles, and were scattered wildly 
over chairs in its vicinity ; the 
big portmanteau, whose progress 
across the tiles Lady Frances had 
heard, lay extended upon the floor 
in a prodigious yawn; and upon 
a table near at hand lay a couple 
of notes, hastily penned, and still 
more hastily blotted, one of which 
his sister, with half an eye, per- 
ceived to be directed to herself. 

She waited a minute or two 
without saying anything, while he 
moved about, affecting to ignore 
her presence, and to continue his 

reparation for an immediate start. 
hen she said— 

“Write another note, Hal. 
Tell her that, on further con- 
sideration, you feel that it is 
really impossible for you to go 
on with your engagement. Tell 
her that you know you are be- 
having abominably badly—which, 
of course, you are—but that you 
throw yourself upon her mercy ; 
and that, if by any means you 
could make amends for your mis- 
conduct, you are quite ready to do 
so. And then wait and see what 
she says.” 

The poor man, thus baited, flung 
the garment which he happened to 
have in his hand at the moment 
down upon the nearest chair, and 
himself into another, where he sat 
gazing in dramatic misery at his 
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tormentor, his red-and-brown dregs. 
ing-gown falling in tragic folds 
around him. 

“ A very pleasant sort of letter 
that would be fora man to have to 
write to a lady he is engaged to, 
wouldn’t it?” he said witheringly. 
“Pleasant for me to have to write, 
and most particularly pleasant for 
her to have to answer ! ” 

“Would it be any worse than 
that one?” she inquired, pointin 
to the table ; then before he coul 
reply, “Mind, [m not urging 
you to do it, Hal. [ve never 
suggested your breaking off your 
engagement, have I? I know J 
lost my temper about it the other 
day, but I promise not to do even 
that again; and if you feel that 
you can go on with it and be 
happy, why, by all means do, and 
I will never utter another syllable. 
But, on the other hand, if you 
mean to break it off, it seems to me 
that there’s only one way you can 
do it—you must get her consent.” 

“ And I tell you, Fan, that it’s 
not to be done, not to be done, don’t 
you hear?” he replied positively. 
‘“‘T know her better than you do a 
long way. She’d never let me off 
—never. She knows better.” 

“She must, Hal, if you are to 
get out of it at all,” she returned 
with at least equal decision. “ As 
to running away and leaving every- 
thing unsettled, and—and breaking 

our word, Hal, dear, you must 

haow that couldn’t be done! In 
fact, I am sure you never would 
have done so, it was just an idea 
that passed through your mind. 
You never would have carried it 
out—never ; I know you better 
than you know yourself.” 

The Colonel said nothing, but 
his face expressed the modified 
obstinacy of a man whose resolu- 
tion is gradually getting under- 
mined. He was not at all sure 
that his sister did know him 
better than he did himself; in 
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fact he was perfectly clear that 
in this aula instance she did 
not. The courage which it takes 
to fly—not such a very inconsider- 
able portion either, if one thinks of 
it—he certainly possessed, for he 
had already wound himself up to 
it; but the courage that it takes to 
stay and face out the worst—that. 
he tremblingly owned to himself, 
that he was far, very far, from being 
able to lay his hands on. It was 
clear to him—clear as the sun which 
was then lighting up the top of the 
Dogana—that there was only one 
way of getting out of this dilemma 
in which he found himself, and that 
one was flight. It might not be 
heroic, it might not be particu- 
larly straightforward, or possibly, 
even, as his sister said, gentleman- 
like, but it was the only way. 
Any other attempt would be a 
mere rattling and shaking of the 
captive’s chains; very uncomfort- 
able to himself, and not productive 
of the slightest result in the end. 
As he himself said, he knew this 
woman whom he had engaged him- 
self to marry. 

Upon the other hand there was 
now this other woman whom he 
also knew—his sister, his friend; 
the lifelong sharer of all his pro- 
jects and intentions, and keeper to 
some extent of his conscience—a 
sufficiently formidable figure, stand- 
ing right in the very path of his re- 
treat. If he had only not had the 
ill luck to come.upon her at so 
preposterously an early hour of the 
morning! he thought irritably, 
there would have been plenty of 
time to be off and away before she 
suspected anything; and once gone 
—the thing definitely done— 
though she might have been very 
indignant, and might have said sev- 
eral very unpleasant things about 
it when they next met, there was 
also no question in his own mind 
but what she would have forgiven 
him in the long-run. Now, how- 


ever, that she knew of his in- 
tention beforehand, the whole as- 
pect of affairs was changed, and 
changed unquestionably for the 
worse. <A sense of that unrea- 
sonable and quite unwarrantable 
chanciness, which has so often in- 
terferred with the destiny of men 
and of nations, was strong upon the 
oor Colonel’s mind at that moment. 
hat could have induced Frances 
to go prowling about the house at 
such an hour of the morning, in- 
stead of remaining in her bed like 
a reasonable woman ? he thought, 
with natural indignation. 

“It would take a deuce of a lot 
of money to compensate her !” he 
said at last, sullenly. 

“Yes; enough to make up a 
regular income, wouldn’t it? Lis- 
ten, Hal, and don’t interrupt me, 
dear, for a moment; I have been 
thinking itall over. Your money, 
being in land, would be out of the 
question— you couldn’t touch it ; 
whereas there is that thirty thou- 
sand pounds of mine, simply in- 
vested in the Funds, and we could 
get at it almost at any moment. 
This is what I propose. Offer her 
half, and see what she says to it.” 

“Half ! Fifteen thousand 

ounds? Are you crazy, Fan? 
Offer her half your fortune ?” 

“Yes; what then? I should 
still have the other half. You said 
yourself just now that it would 
take a lot of money to compensate 
her, and of course it would.” 

“T never said that I was going 
to take half your money—to make 
a beggarof you! Did I?” 

“ Nonsense, Hal. It is you now 
that are not talking reason. Who 
ever heard of a single woman with 
seven or eight hundred a-year being 
a beggar?” ° 

“ You may take your oath [ll 
never touch a penny of yours for 
any such purpose, even if it would 
do any good, which it wouldn’t ; 
so put that out of your mind once 
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for all,” the Colonel said, in the 
tone of a man whose mind is irrev- 
Ta made up. 

“ Not to please me, dear? not 
to give me the greatest possible 
pleasure I could have ?” she urged, 
taking hold of his sleeve, and pull- 
ing it gently as she tried to catch 
his eye. “ You can offer her less 
first, you know,” she went on ; 
“and if she stands out, offer her 
more and more till she is satisfied. 
Hal, dearest, what in the world 
does the money matter ? Surely 
we could be happy anywhere to- 
gether upon half or quarter of it, 
so long as we only were together?” 

The Colonel did not pluck his 
sleeve away, as he felt much 
inclined to do, but he~- looked 
moodily out of the window, in- 
stead of responding to the glance 
which sought his own. Frances’s 
recklessly magnanimous disregard 
of money in larger matters, had 
before now annoyed him, but 
never so much as to-day. In the 
everyday household details he 
was disposed to think her a 
trifle stingy, and had more than 
once openly derided her cheese- 
paring notions and miserly regard 
or candle-ends; and this everyday 
penuriousness seemed to bring this 
other and opposite characteristic 
of hers into all the more strong 
relief. “ Women were an extra- 
ordinary mixture !” he observed 
to himself, as many another and 
a wiser man has remarked before 
him. 

“T tell you, Fan, that’s all 
nonsense—the merest moonshine,” 
he said authoritatively. I don’t 
mean that it isn’t very good and 
generous, and all that of you, but 
you don’t understand the matter 
at all. Madame Facchino isn’t an 
adventuress, as you seem to ima- 
gine. She may like money well 
enough—no doubt most peoplé do 
—but it isn’t the money in this 
case she wants so much as the mar- 
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riage itself, the position and the 
prestige, the whole thing. It is 
me she wants,” the Colonel added, 
not without a certain solemnity, 

Before Lady Frances could an- 
swer, the door was cautiously open- 
ed, and her brother’s Italian valet 
appeared with a can of hot water 
in his hand, advancing with care- 
ful steps, for fear of prematurely 
disturbing his master’s slumbers, 
He started back on perceiving 
the two figures in earnest conver- 
sation near the window, and would 
have discreetly retired, but she felt 
that the discussion had already 
been sufficiently prolonged, and 
that nothing would at present be 
gained by continuing it, so with- 
drew instead to her own room, 
leaving her brother to continue his 
interrupted toilet. At breakfast 
the servants were also present, and 
the conversation was therefore 
kept to generalities; but in the 
course of the day they recurred to 
the previous topic, and at last the 
Colonel agreed to write a sort of 
modified version of the letter first 
sketched out by his sister, protest- 
ing vehemently all the time that 
he knew that it wasn’t the least 
use, and would merely make a hor- 
rible rumpus for nothing, but that 
he just did it to content her, and 
to prove to her how entirely she 
was in the wrong. 

All that day they waited in a 
state of feverish suspense, expect- 
ing every moment to see the door 
fly widely open, and Madame Fac- 
chino appear upon the threshold. 
Their attitude was wasted, how- 
ever. No Madame Facchino ap- 
peared, neither did she write or 
send. In the course of the follow- 
ing day, however, there did arrive 
a short note of two lines, request- 
ing the Colonel would kindly look 
in that evening. She had a relaxed 
throat which confined her to the 
house, otherwise she would not 
have trouble him, she said. To 
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this there could only be one reply, 
and the Colonel went. 

“You'll see she’ll never agree 

to anything of the sort, not if we 
-were to offer her every penny we 
possess in the world, and ever so 
much more upon top of that,” he 
said, with a sort of gloomy satis- 
faction, as he stood smoothing 
down his hat previous to depart- 
ing upon his momentous errand. 
« it’s me she wants, I tell you,” 
he added, putting it upon his 
head with an air of desperation, 
not, however, unmingled with a 
certain jauntiness. ; 

It appeared that he was right. 
What took place exactly upon that 
occasion Lady Frances never learnt, 
but apparently the Colonel’s efforts 
to achieve his own deliverance had 
been of the feeblest. It was nearly 
one o’clock when he returned, and 
found his sister still sitting up 
waiting for him in the same chair 
as he had left her in three or four 
hours previously. 

“Well?” she inquiréd anxiously, 
as he came into the room. 

“Well what? There’s nothing 
to say well about !” 

“Do you mean that she won’t 
give you up ?” 

“No, of course not. I always 
told you she wouldn’t. Nobody 
in their senses would ever have 
imagined that she would !” he an- 
swered, seating himself in a chair, 
and stretching his feet out luxuri- 
ously before him. 

“What did she say? What 
answer did she make to your let- 
ter? She must have made some 
answer.” 

“She didn’t say much. There 
were some other fellows there, and 
there was some music, and the 
usual sort of thing going on, and 
she only said a word or two to me 
just as I was coming away. She 
is a deuced clever little woman, as 
[have told you before,” Colonel 
Hal repeated, not without a cer- 
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tain prospective pride in so _re- 
markable a phenomenon. 

It was the last struggle of the 
captive for freedom! For a little 
while longer Lady Frances still 
cherished hopes of a different end 
to the drama, but in this she de- 
ceived herself ; nay, oddly enough, 
the Colonel after this not merely 
resigned himself without another 
struggle to his destiny, but be- 
came almost cheerful and jocund 
over his prospects. As he could 
not effect his escape absolutely 
and without leaving a trace be- 
hind him, it seemed to him better, 
probably, to take the thing resign- 
edly and comfortably, rather than 
to wear himself out with kicking 
against pricks which would never 
yield an inch to his efforts. 

It seemed very unaccountable to. 
his sister that one mood should 
follow so closely upon the heels of 
the other, but so it was, and she 
was obliged to recognise the fact. 


She could not help feeling, too, 
that there had been a certain de- 
gree of fatality in that joint piece 
of early rising upon the part both 


of herself and her brother. If 
they had only selected different 
days for their wakefulness, how 
different might the event have 
been! She did not quite go the 
length of wishing that it had been 
so, for that would have been im- 
moral, but she sighed now and 
then as she reflected over it. The 
stars in their courses had certainly 
fought for Madame Facchino, since 
even her adversary’s efforts had 
turned in the end so distinctly to 
her advantage. When, a few days 
later, the two ladies met, that 
astute little personage was as ami- 
ably alert and deferential as ever, 
showing no symptom whatsoever 
of any consciousness of what had 
recently taken place, the only dif- 
ference in her manner being that it 
had certainly quite lost that slight 
touch of conscious culpability 
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which it had shown when the en- 
4 oy had been first announced. 

ady Frances accepted defeat. 
Had there been a possibility of 
continuing the struggle, she would 
have fought it out to the last ; but 
there was none, and she could not 
shut her eyes to the fact. She col- 
lected her personal possessions, set 
her house in order, and one day in 
mid-June, when Venice had passed 
into that sleepy summer state in 
which it is her custom to doze 
away the dog-days,—when every- 
thing and everybody looked 
dreamy and ghost-like, and the 
air had a vapourish warmth like 
that of a well-kept fernhouse,— 
she and her maid were rowed 
down the oily-looking length of 
the Canal to the railway station, 
leaving Colonel Hal to follow a 
few days later. It was her last 


good-bye to Venice, she told her- 
self, as she stood stiff, impassive, 
and British, keeping guard over 


her umbrellas and sandwich-bas- 
ket, amongst a crowd of facchini 
and gondolieri who pushed, el- 
bowed, shouted, perspired, gesticu- 
lated around her,—her last good- 
bye in all human probability for 
life. : 

In this she was, however, as 
it turned out, mistaken ; for about 
the middle of the winter she 
received an urgent letter from 
the Princess Vasarhely, entreat- 
ing, nay, desiring her to come 
out to her at once without a 
single moment’s delay. She was 
bad, very bad indeed, she said ; 
she had pains in both her legs, 
also a feeling of numbness down 
the middle of her back. The 
doctor said it was nothing in par- 
ticular, but she herself knew better. 
Bauche was more useless than ever; 
she had had the rheumatism ; her 
deafness had become worse; she 
was really too stupid for anything. 
She herself wanted Fanchon— 
wanted her badly. Whatever she 
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was doing, she was to leave it all 
at once and come. 

Lady Frances did not attempt 
to resist the call. She went 
back to Venice, and spent the 
whole of what remained of that | 
winter and the following spring 
in the house near the Reden- 
tore. It was an unusually cold 
wet season, and the fogs were tre- 
mendous—phantom armies, with 
long white arms far outstretched 
parading unceasingly up and down 
the grey face of the Canal, envel- 
oping the churches, and the ship- 
ping, even the walks and alleys 
of the garden, which seemed filled 
with some sort of finely carded 
cotton-wool, which gave way be- 
fore you as you advanced, and 
closed tightly in again upon you 
immediately afterwards. 

‘Some months previous to this 
Colonel Hal’s fate had been sealed, 
and he and Madame Facchino— 
whose maiden name, it appeared, 
had been Goppin—were duly mar- 
ried in a certain church in Lon- 
don. Lady Frances had attended 
the wedding, but had not seen 
much of the wedded pair since. 
To those who have followed the 
poor Colonel’s struggles with his 
destiny with any interest, it may 
afford a certain satisfaction to know 
that that destiny turned out to be 
avery much less severe one than 
might have been expected from the 
fashion in which it had come about, 
and from his own feverish, if abor- 
tive, attempts to escape from it. 
For one thing, once the fatal | 
was past and the fatal noose tied, 
his own native and hereditary light- 
heartedness rose to the rescue. It 
was not in the nature of things 
that he should long continue to 
nourish an implacable grudge 
against his lot, particularly one 
which showed itself to be sus- 
ceptible of so many and such really 
respectable alleviations. Never 
was there a conjugal coach driven 
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with a lighter rein than that upon 
which the ci-devant Madame 
Facchino kept her finger! Her 
one object, her first and most sacred 
duty in life—so she told her friends 
—was to keep her husband amused, 
and hinder his ever, even for a 
single instant, being bored. There 
may be, probably there are, nobler 
and loftier standards of wifely duty; 
but it is at least to Mrs. Henry 
Mowbray’s credit to say that in 
hers she was in the main emi- 
nently successful ! 

Wnen Lady Frances returned 
to the Guidecca they had already 
been some time settled in Paris, 
which in many respects suited both 
admirably as a winter residence. 
For the Colonel it had many merits, 
including thatof abounding variety ; 
while to his wife, as a Belgian, it 
had naturally the almost sacred 
charm of being the original of 
which most of the places she knew 
best were copies; while both agreed 
in finding it immeasurably superior 
as a place of residence to Venice. 
The great merit of the latter, Mrs. 
Mowbray was wont to pronounce 
authoritatively, was its cheapness ; 
there wasnowhere where you could 
get so much for so little. In most 
respects it was, in her opinion, 
an utterly detestable place, but in 
point of cheapness it was really 
divine. Once you had enough to 
live upon, however, once you were 
not obliged to look religiously after 
every miserable soldo, why, then, 
there was no reason for staying 
there more than anywhere else— 
every reason, in fact, for not 
staying there. In winter, O 
heavens! what she had suffered 
there in winter was not to be told; 
no one who did not know Venice 
could imagine or believed it! For 
her own part, she hoped devoutly 
never to see its odious, slimy shores 
again, or, at the very most, only 
for a week in the spring. Yes, 
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for a week, perhaps at the utmost 
stretch two weeks, at a hotel in 
the month of May, Venice was toler- 
able, but at all other times and 
seasons it was simply detestable ; 
and so other people would say if 
they had only half her honesty. 

It was not one of the points in 
which she and her sister-in-law 
were ever at unisoni! For Lad 
Frances, Venice was Venice still,. 
even though the harrow had gone 
over her threshold, and the little 
foxes made havoc amongst her 
grapes. When, therefore, the 

rincess Vasarhely died — which 
she did late in the spring which 
followed the events recorded in 
this little history — and it was 
found that she had carried out her 
threat, and left the house and 
everything she possessed on the 
Guidecca to Frances Mowbray, the 
latter, after a few struggles, meekly 
accepted it. She sat Trerself down 
in her old friend’s place, and fed 
her hosts of canary-birds, and saw 
that Titi and the parrot had what 
they liked for their dinners, and 
cage great many hours under 
the big cypresses, with Madame 
Bauche knitting beside her. She 
is not perhaps the happiest wo- 
man in the whole world, but then 
neither is she by many degrees 
the least so. The sandolo, with 
Michael Angelo in it, and not 
less beautiful than of yore, waits 
untiringly for her hour after hour 
amongst the sea-weed. The sea 
and the sky woo her unceasingly 
to come out and see what new com- 
binations they have'discovered since- 
she saw them last. She is very 
peaceful, very quiet, sufficiently oc- 
cupied, and has not certaintly more 
social requirements made upon her 
than she feels she can adequately 
respond to. And that—as all who 
know her intimately are aware—is. 
alone a source of no inconsiderable- 
solace and satisfaction to her. 


A Russian Philosopher on English Politics, 


A RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHER ON ENGLISH POLITICS. 


Anovut five-and-twenty years 
ago, I happened to be engaged in 
the service of my country in a dis- 
tant part of the world. The duties 
which devolved upon me threw me 
into a daily contact with a Russian 
officer similarly employed. WNot- 
withstanding the conflicting inter- 
ests which we severally represent 
ed, and the somewhat delicate and 
often strained relations resulting 
therefrom, we had not been long in 
each other’s society without becom- 
ing sensible of a personal sympathy 
too powerful to be resisted, and 
which soon ripened into an inti- 
macy which lasted for many years: 
indeed we were thrown so exclu- 
sively upon our own resources, de- 
prived as we were of all other soci- 
ety, that we must probably soon 
either have become bitter enemies 
or fast friends. A certain similar- 
ity of taste, I had almost said of 
aspiration, forced upon us the lat- 
ter alternative ; and it was prob- 
ably due to this that we were en- 
abled to bring the special duties 
upon which we were engaged to a 
successful conclusion, whereby we 
earned the approval of our respec- 
tive Governments,—represented in 
his case by a decoration, and in 
mine by a curt complimentary de- 
spatch ; for in those days C.B.’s 
and ©.M.G.’s were not flung about 
with the lavish profusion which 
has since so largely depreciated 
their value. It was a relief, when 
the labours of the day were over— 
which had taxed all our powers of 
ingenuity and forbearance, and we 
had fatigued our brains by in- 
venting compromises and devising 
solutions which should satisfy the 
susceptibilities of our respective 
Governments — to jump on our 
horses and take a sharp dash 


across country, just by way of 
clearing our brains of diplomatic 
cobwebs. Generally we played at 
follow-my-leader, and we took it 
in turns to be leader ; for we were 
both young, and had, in fact, been 
weighted with responsibilities be- 
yond our years, which made us 
rush into a reaction that consisted 
in an active endeavour to break 
our necks every afternoon with all 
the keener zest,—to the intense 
astonishment of the natives of the 
uncivilised region to which we had 
been temporarily banished. Then, 
as we jogged slowly home, we 
would fall into those discussions, 
on social, religious, psychological, 
and moral problems, by which 
our souls were vexed, which lasted 
through dinner, and often far 
into the night. I found in my 
companion an earnestness, depth, 
and originality of sentiment which 
were most remarkable in one so 
young, the more especially as I 

ad not supposed that his training 
and early associations had been of 
a character to develop that side of 
his nature ; possibly the very re- 
straints to which he had been sub- 
jected had stimulated his instincts 
for independent thought and specu- 
lation. Knowing English, French, 
and German almost as well as his 
mother-tongue, he had read ex- 
tensively and greedily in all three 
languages ; and, owing to certain 
family circumstances, he had spent 
the most part of his life away from 
his native land, applying himself, 
with an acuteness and a faculty of 
observation extraordinary in one 
so young, to a study of the politi- 
cal institutions, social conditions, 
and national characteristics of the 
different European countries in 
which he had lived. So precocious 
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did his intelligence ayer to me 
in this respect, that I soon came 
to consider myself in some degree 
a sort of disciple; and I have 
always been conscious that his in- 
fluence during the nine months 
that we were together affected my 
own subsequent views of life, and 
indeed to some extent moulded my 
future. In the course of these 
discussions he unburdened himself 
tome on all subjects as fully as 
he would have done to a brother— 
indeed, considering who his brother 
was, far more freely ; and did not 
shrink from commenting upon the 
social and political condition of his 
own country, and from giving vent 
to opinions which would probably 
have consigned him to the mines 
of Siberia for life had he been 
known to entertain them. The 
confidence which he thus displayed 
towards me only served to bind 
us more closely together, though 
I was ever haunted by the fear 
that the day might come when he 
might misplace it, with conse- 
quences which might be fatal to 
himself. As he was absolutely 
devoid of all personal ambition, 
this would be of little moment, 
if it only resulted in the abrupt 
termination of his career, which, 
from his natural independence of 
character, [ anticipated could not 
long be postponed. It occurred 
even sooner than I expected. 
Within six months of my parting 
from him, I received a letter in 
which he told me he had fallen 
into disgrace, and was going to 
live in Italy. The exigencies of my 
own service had taken me to a very 
different part of the world; but we 
kept up, nevertheless, an active 
correspondence for some years, dur- 
ing which he occasionally sent me 
notes of a book he.was writing, in 
letters which continued to exhibit 
more and more the results of his 
extensive reading and profound 
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faculty of observation, philosophic 
speculation and generalisation.Sud- 
denly, about fifteen years ago, and 
without a word of warning, these 
ceased, All my letters remained 
unanswered; and when, some time 
afterwards, I found myself in Rome, 
and inquired at .the address to 
which I had sent them, it wasonly . 
to learn that the present proprie- 
tors of the house were compara- 
tively new people, and had never 
heard of him. Meantime I had 
myself retired from the service, 
and being of a wandering and un- 
settled disposition, had only re- 
turned to my own country for a 
few months at atime. I had lived 
too long in summer climes, and 
under less conventional restraints, 
to be happy in it; but one of my 
constant regrets was that I had 
never thought of providing my 
Russian friend with a permanent 
address, so that in case of his ever 
being able or willing to communi- 
cate with me again, he might know 
where to find me. Meanwhile I 
could only account for his silence 
by the painful supposition that he 
had in some manner incurred the 
severe displeasure of his Govern- 
ment, and was languishing in-that 
distant, semi-arctic region which is 
hermetically sealed to all communi- 
cation with the outside world. 

My delight may easily be imag- 
ined, therefore, when scarce two 
months ago, chancing to be a pas- 
senger on board a steamer in the 
Mediterranean, I found myself 
seated the first day at dinner next 
to a man, the tones of whose voice 
I thought I recognised, though I 
was for a moment puzzled by the 
alteration in his general appear- 
ance, and who turned out to be 
my long-lost friend, upon whom, 
as I looked at the furrows on his 
countenance, I saw that something 
more than time—though it had ex- 
tended over twenty-five years—had 
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worked a change. This same in- 
terval had, doubtless, done some- 
thing for me; so we both looked at 
each other for a moment in hesi- 
tation before permitting the joy of 
mutual recognition to burst forth. 
We soon found, on comparing 
notes, that we had been longing 
to find each other, and that noth- 
ing now prevented our pitching 
our tent together on the sunny 
Mediterranean shore, in the hope 
and belief that we should find 
that the companionship which had 
suited us so well twenty-five 
years previously, would only be 
rendered more full of interest and 
profit by the experiences which we 
had undergone since that period ; 
nor had we conversed an hour be- 
fore we became convineed that, 
however much we might have 
changed in outward appearance, 
our affection for each other, and 
our human sympathies generally, 
had undergone no alteration. i 
is therefore in a villa surrounded 
by orange-groves, with terraces 
overlooking the sea, built curiously 
into the fissures of impending rock, 
that I am writing this; or, to be 
more strictly accurate, I should 
say it is in a summer-house at- 
tached to the villa, fifty feet be- 
neath which the sea is rippling in 
ceaseless murmur, while my friend, 
stretched on a Persian rug in the 
shade formed by the angle of*the 
wall with the overhanging rock, 
here covered with a creeping jas- 
mine,theavy with blossom, is watch- 
ing the smoke of his cigarette, and 
listening while I read to him pas- 
sages here and there of the notes 
which I had taken of our last 
night’s conversation. It had been 
suggested by the arrival of letters 
and newspapers from England, and 
it occurred to me that the remarks 
of my friend as a calm and unpre- 
judiced observer upon the present 
political, social, and moral condi- 


tion of my own country, posses 

a value which justified me in a 
ing his permission to be allowed to 
publish them, the more so as he 
had just returned from spending 
some months in London; and he 
was of far too liberal and philoso. 
phical a temperament and cosmo- 
politan training and sympathy to 
be influenced by national preju- 
dice; while, had he ever been once 
biassed by it, the treatment he had 


undergone at the hands of his own ' 


Government would have long since 
effectually removed it. 

“1 will introduce you to the 
public by telling the story of our 
previous acquaintance, just as it 
occurred,” I observed. This the 
reader will remark that I have 
already done; but I did not read 
my introduction to my friend, as [ 
knew he would have raised strong 
objections to the complimentar 
passages. ‘“‘ Now tell me what 
am to call you?” 

“Tvan is safe, simple, and not 
far from the truth, unless you 
prefer a pair of initials like my 
well-known countrywoman Q, 
K. It has amused me to ob- 
serve,” he added, with a smile, 
“as I have watched the perfor- 
mances, social, literary, and politi- 
cal, how much more easy it 1s for 
a woman to understand the genius 
of a man than the genius of a 
nation.” 

“Perhaps that is because the 
nation is composed of women as 
well as of men,” I replied. 

“ After all, it comes to pretty 
much the same thing,” said Ivan ; 
“for the genius that he under- 
stood well enough to beguile, seems. 
to apprehend equally well the 
genius of the nation he governs, or 
he could not have beguiled it in 
the sense she desired. The whole 


incident serves to illustrate the — 


mystery of woman’s true sphere of 
influence, so little understood by 
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the women themselves who agitate 
for their rights.” 

“Tam not disposed to admit,” I 
answered, “that the incident in 
question proves your case ; for I 
know none of your own country- 
men, to say nothing of the women, 
who understand the genius of the 
English people,.for to doso implies 
an apprehension of the genius of 
their institutions, and it 1s the in- 
capacity of foreigners generally 
to appreciate these which causes 
them to regard our domestic pol- 
icy inthe light of an unfathom- 
able mystery which it is hopeless 
to attempt to penetrate, and our 
foreign policy as a delusion and a 
snare.” 

“When your Government gets 
into difficulties,” said Ivan, “ it 
certainly goes to work to get out 
of them in a way exactly the oppo- 
site to that which other European 
Governments, and especially we in 
Russia, are in the habit of pur- 
suing. Foreign policy is with us 
the great safety-valve by which the 
bubbling passions of the country 
find a vent, and our central author- 
ity takes refuge from its troubles 
in foreign wars and schemes of 
territoral aggrandisement ; your 
Government pursues a diametri- 
cally opposite system,and considers, 
apparently, that its best chance of 
safety lies in stirring up domestic 
broils, and exciting the people to 
fever-heatofpoliticalpassion among 
themselves. In other words, while 
our statesmen believe that they can 
best secure their own positions and 
avert the perils arising from mis- 
government by distracting public 
attention from internal affairs and 
rushing into dangers abroad, yours 
hope to escape the consequences of 
their blunders abroad by promoting 


_Tevolutionary tendencies at home. 


It would be curious to analyse 
the causes which have resulted in 
such opposite political methods, 
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the more especially as both, in their 
different ways, are equally preju- 
dicial to the highest national in- 
terests, and, from a philosophical 
point of view, would furnish a 
most interesting political and soci- 
ological study. As it is, my own 
country produces upon me the effect 
of a dashing young woman, still 
intoxicated with her youthful con- 
quests and greedy for more, while 
she refuses to admit that a gnawing 
disease is preying upon her vitals, 
still less to apply any remedies to 
it ; in yours, on the other hand, I 
seem to see an old woman in her dot- 
age, who makes blatant and canting 
profession of that virtue which her 
age and feebleness have imposed 
upon her as a necessity, while she 
paints, and rouges, and pampers 
herself with luxury, and fritters 
away the little strength and energy 
she still possesses in absorbin 
herself with domestic details an 
the quarrels of her servants, and 
leaves her vast estates to take care 
of themselves. Considering the dan- 
gers with which both countries are 
menaced, the great difference which 
I observed between the Govern- 
ments of the two countries is, that 
in one, government takes the form 
of active insanity—in the other, of 
drivelling imbecility. After all, 
there is always more hope fora 
oung lunatic than an old idiot. 

e may pull through all right yet, 
but we shall have a very rough 
time to pass through first.’ 

“ And you think that we are 
too far gone ever to do so,” I re- 
marked, rather discouraged by the 
gloomy view he took of the present 
condition and future prospects of 
my native eountry.” 

“‘T don’t altogether say that. It 
is not with countries as with indi- 
viduals; the latter always pass from 
their second childhood into their 
graves. ~ But for nations, who can 
say that there is not reserved a sec- 
2c 
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ond youth? though history does not 
record an instance of any nation 
having ever attained toit. The 
process is probably a slow one ; 
but in these days of rapid develop- 
ment, to say nothing of evolution, 
we cannot be sure even of that.” 

“Still,” I pursued, a little nettled 
at the severity of his judgment in 
regard to my own country,—I did 
not care what he said about Russia, 
of which I was in no position to 
judge,—“I should like to know 
upon what grounds you base your 
—" that England is an old 
idiot. The expression, I think, is 
scarcely parliamentary.” 

“In using the term to which 
you object,” said Ivan,—“ which, 
after reading the language recently 
used in debate in your House of 
Commons, I maintain is strictly 
parliamentary,—I was not so much 
alluding to England as to its Gov- 
ernment ; and I will endeavour to 
explain to you the reasons which 
lead me tothink that the expression 
is not misapplied. There are at 
the present day, including the 
population of the United States, 
between eighty and ninety millions 
of people who owe their origin to 
‘the British Isles ; who speak the 
English language as their mother- 
tongue ; who possess in a more or 
less degree the national character- 
istics of the race from which they 
have sprung; who exercise an influ- 
ence over a greater area of the 
surface of the earth than that of 
any other race upon it; who directly 
control over 250 millions of people 
not of their own race, and indirectly 
control many millions more; whose 
commercial relations are more ex- 
tensive than those of all the other 
nations of the world put together; 
whose wealth is unrivalled; whose 
political institutions have hitherto 
served as a model, as they have 
been the envy of less favoured 
peoples; and who may be said, 


hs 
i 


without fear of contradiction, to 
lead the van of the world’s civilisa. 
tion. It is difficult, when we Spread 
a map out before us, to realise that 
so small a dot as Great Britain 
appears upon it, should have given 
birth to these stupendous forces; 
and one is led to examine into the 
processes by which so marvellous 
a position has been achieved in 
the world’s history as that which 
these small islands must occupy, 
even though ,hat position seems 
now about to be destroyed by 
what appears to an outsider to 
be a combination of national de. 
crepitude and administrative im. 
potence,—for it 1s only when a 
nation has itself lost its vigour, 
that it tolerates imbevility on the 
part of its rulers. The greatness 
of England has been built up, not 
on the conquests of its neighbours, 
or of nations equally civilised with 
itself, as we have seen occur in the 
cases of other great empires, but 
in the comparatively easy subju. 
gation of barbarous peoples; in the 
occupation and colonisation of 
countries sparingly inhabited by 
savage races; in the material de- 
velopment of vast tracts of the 
earth’s surface ; in the creation of 
new markets, of new sources alike 
of supply and of demand ; and in 
the energetic and profitable em- 
ployment of capital in all the 
regions of the earth. This was 
poo and possible only because 
er adventurous sons who went 
forth into wild and distant regions 
to occupy, to develop, and to create, 
always felt that they had behind 
them a motherland whose proud 
boast it was that she ruled the 
waves, and a nation and Govern- 
ment so thoroughly animated by 
their own daring and adventurous 
spirit, that they knew that none 
were too humble or insignificant 
to be watched over and protected; 
nay, more, they were encouraged 
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in hardy enterprises, and often 
assisted to carry them out. 

“During the last two or three 

ears, the circumstances of my life, 
into which it is not necessary for 
me now to enter, have forced me 
not merely to circumnavigate the 
globe, but especially to visit those 
British possessions, and those, sea- 
boards of lands still relative if bar- 
barous, upon which your coun- 
trymen are so thickly dotted as 
merchants or settlers, and where 
British subjects of foreign race 
abound, who carry on their avoca- 
tions under that British protection 
which used to be a reality, but is 
now only a name. Familiar as I 
have been with Englishmen from 
my youth, I found a spirit of bit- 
ter discontent rife, which, even 
among your grumbling race, was 
altogether a new feature in their 
conversation, especially with a 
foreigner. Many were making 
arrangements to close up their 
business and abandon the commerce 
in which they were engaged ; some, 
and this was especially the case 
among the British subjects of for- 
eign race, were taking steps to 
change their nationality. In some 
of the colonies the language held 
sounded to my Russian ears little 
short of high treason; while I often 
heard Englishmen in the society 
of foreigners say that they were 
ashamed to call themselves Eng- 
lishmen—a sentiment which I do 
not remember ever having heard 
one of your countrymen give vent 
to in my youth. 

“I only mention these as illus- 
trations of the fact which was 
forcibly impressed upon me dur- 
ing my travels, that the influence 
of England was waning, not in 
Europe, where it has waned, but 
where it might be recovered by a 
vigorous stroke of policy,—but in 
Asia, Africa, and America — in 
those continents from which she 
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derives her position and her wealth. 
The waning of British influence 
in Europe means, comparatively, 
nothing, so far as British commerce 
is concerned. The waning of that 
influence in the three other con- 
tinents means national decay. It 
has not been by her great wars, 
her European campaigns, that Eng- 
land has achieved greatness, but 
by her little ones in those distant 
countries which your Government 
seems ready to retire from, bag 
and baggage, at the first word of 
a new-comer ; and yet one would 
suppose that nothing could be 
clearer to a people not in its dotage 
than this, that if they do not pro- 
tect their merchants, the latter 
will not be able to compete with 
those who are protected. If you 
desire proof of this, look at the 
increasing substitution of German 
for English houses of commerce all 
over the world ; and if commerce 
languishes, food becomes dearer for 
those very classes who cry out 
against those little wars which. 
when wisely turned to account, 
have proved your best national in- 
vestments, and have been the in- 
direct means of giving food and 
employment to your starving mil- 
lions. I see that there is some talk 
of a committee being appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the de- 
pression of trade. Those causes 
are not very far to seek; or rather, 
in another sense, they are very far 
to seek. You must travel from 
China to Peru to find them, and 
they will stare you in the face. I 
have been watching, while you are 
squabbling over your Franchise and 
your Redistribution Bills, how your 
trade is slipping from you. So you 
go on fiddling on the two strings 
of your electoral fiddle, while Rome 
is burning. One would have sup- 
posed that England was old enough 
by this time to have discovered 
that it would not improve her 
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voters to give them another shuffle; 
that she had experience enough to 
know that electors were like play- 
ing-cards, the more you shuffle them 
the dirtier they get. With the 
interests of the empire at stake, 
certainly in two if not in three 
continents, you play the ostrich, 
and bury your heads in parish 
politics—parish politics of the most 
pestilent and useless description. 
“Do you want to know why 
trade languishes? It is summed 
up in a short sentence: Want of 
confidence on the part of the trad- 
er ; it cramps his enterprise, damps 
his ardour, spoils his temper, and 
crushes all the manliness out of 
him. The commercial stability of 
England was not built up by a lot 
of unprotected females, which is 
the condition the British merchant 
abroad is rapidly being reduced to 
by the neglect and apathy and in- 
difference to his interests of his 
Government. He is perfectly well 
aware in every port where there is 
a consul, that he is considered a 
nuisance by that functionary, who 
knows that in the degree in which 
he prevents his complaints from 
reaching the department which is 
supposed to direct the foreign policy 
of England, will he be considered 
capable and efficient. No longer 
does he feel himself to be the Civis 
Romanus of old days. His sugar 
or pn may be destroyed in 
adagascar, his commercial in- 
terests may be imperilled in China, 
he may be robbed and insulted in 
Turkey ; but heis gradually being 
taught, by bitter experience, that 
it is hopeless to look to diplomatic 
interference for redress, Mean- 
while the British taxpayer continues 
to pay for that expensive luxury 
whose function it is supposed to 
be to protect those commercial 
interests abroad upon which the 
rosperity and wealth of Great 
ritain depends. In like manner 








the ties between the mother coun- 
try and her colonies are weakened 
by her persistent shrinking from 
the responsibilities and obligations 
which the welfare and security of 
those colonies involve. She sacri- 
fives ruthlessly that prestige upon 
the maintenance of which the 
safety, and in some cases the al- 


legiance, of her subjects depends, - 


She deludes unhappy colonists into 
making investments, and _ settle. 
ments in half-civilised States upon 
the faith of treaties, which she 
ignominiously shrinks from enfore- 
ing at the first appearance of dan- 
ger, and calmly leaves her savage 
allies to be slaughtered and her 
colonists to be plundered, as in 
the case of South Africa ; or she 
makes transparent display of her 
timidity and weakness, as has been 
conspicuously the case in her rela. 
tion with her Australian posses- 
sions ; or retreats from the protec- 
tion of her natural frontiers, as 
she has lately done in India. And 
all this 1s in pursuance of a theory 
of political economy incomprehen- 
sible to the unprejudiced observer 
like myself, that it is cheaper and 
more advantageous to the national 
prosperity to sacrifice the commer- 
cial interests of the country than 
to incur the risks and expense of 
protecting them. The only ex- 
planation one can give of an in- 
fatuation so incredible, of a policy 
so short-sighted and so fraught 
with disaster, is, that it is based 
on ignorance — ignorance of the 
present injury that it is working, 
and ignorance of the dangers to 
which it is giving birth, There 
can be no surer way of precipitat- 
ing the crisis which England seeks 
to avoid, and which, when it comes, 
must involve the utter ruin of her 
trade, than the invitation which 
her craven attitude offers to her 
covetous and unscrupulous neigh- 
bours, whether they be civilised or 
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uncivilised, to encroach to their 
own profit, until at last the veil 
which is now before the eyes of 
the public in England will be torn 
away, and they will find them- 
selves suddenly called upon to 
abandon the parochial details over 
which they have been wrangling, 
for sterner work, It will be too 
late then to regret the penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy which 
plunged them into the mess: the 
only question they will have to 
consider is, whether it is not too 
late to get out of it. 

“JT am a good deal surprised,” I 
remarked, after having listened to 
the unflattering utterances of my 
friend with some dissatisfaction, 
“that you entirely ignore all other 
considerations than those of mere 
policy and expediency. Granting, 
as you say, that the present policy 
of England imperils its commercial 
ascendancy, are no other considera- 
tions to be allowed to guide the 
policy of a nation than those con- 
nected with its pocket? Have we 
no moral duties to perform, no ex- 
ample to set, no principles to main- 
tain? Or are we ever to remain a 
nation of shopkeepers, fighting un- 
scrupulously for markets; grabbing 
the territory of savages, under the 
pretext of civilising them, which is 
usually accomplished by the process 
of extermination ; and jostling all 
other comers out of the markets of 
the world by fair means or foul? 
Because these means served us 
some centuries ago, and because, 
if you will, our national greatness 
is built upon them, does it follow 
that we should cling to them in 
these more enlightened days? If 
the moral instinct of the people of 
England begins to revolt against 
them, even to the prejudice of the 
national purse, do our money-bags 
constitute a sufficient reason why 
we should remain in the .Cimme- 
rian darkness and brutality of the 
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middle ages ? Of all men you were 
the last whom I expected to hear 
confound moral progress with polit- 
ical imbecility.” 

“ Nay,” returned Ivan, “ I should 
be the first to congratulate you on 
a policy of moral progress, if, in 
that pursued at present by Eng- 
land, I could discover it. What 
moral progress is there in a policy 
which has resulted in the slaughter 
of thousands of unhappy Arabs in 
Egypt and the Eastern Soudan? 

here does moral progress show 
itself in the expedition which has 
worked its weary way into the 
heart of Africa, to fight against 
the naked savages there ? here 
is the moral progress of a polic 
which has necessitated another mil- 
itary expedition to South Africa, 
and new annexations of territory 
there? What moral progress have 
you achieved in Turkey, where you 
are bound by treaty to institute 
reforms in that part of the empire 
over which you are supposed by 
the same treaty to exercise a 
protectorate, the very existence 
of which,” under the policy of 
moral progress, it has been found 
convenient to ignore, because it 
involves responsibilities towards 
an oppressed and suffering people, 
whose oppression and whose suffer- 
ings it would now be expensive and 
troublesome to recognise, though 
political capital enough is made 
out of them when the exigencies 
of your local party warfare de- 
mand it ? The question is, In what 
does real moral progress consist ? 
Certainly not in the blatant pro- 
fession of moral platitudes—the 
abstract truth of which everybody 
recognises—when they are accom- 
panied by a practice which gives 
them the lie direct. There can be 
nothing more demoralising to the 
moral welfare of a nation than a 
policy which is in flagrant contra- 
diction to its lofty moral preten- 
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sions. Not only does it degrade 
the national conscience, but it 
renders that conscience an object 
of derision and contempt among 
foreign nations, To be logical and 
consistent, the politician ‘who is 
in trouble about his’ soul’ must 
follow one of two courses,—either 
he must recognise the fact that 
national egotism, like individual 
egotism, is a vice which admits of 
no compromise, and that the duty 
of his country is to love other 
countries better than itself; that 
the love of money, and therefore 
the making of it, is the root of all 
evil ; that when the nation is meta- 
phorically asked for its cloak, it 
should give its coat also—and 
when smitten on one cheek, should 
turn the other to the smiter ;— 
when he is reluctantly convinced 
that, however desirable this higher 
law might be, and however indis- 
putable its morality, it is, under the 
existing conditions of humanity, 
impracticable, then he has no al- 
ternative but to base the national 
policy upon the exactly oppo- 
site cege wy which is that which 
governs the policy of all other 
nations, and assume that his duty 
consists in protecting the interests 
of his own country against those 
of rival countries, which are all 
engaged in an incessant competi- 
tive warfare against each other ; 
and he will find, by experience, that 
any attempt to compromise with 
the opposite or altruistic principle 
will inevitably lead to disaster, 
for it will involve that hesitation 
and weakness in the conduct of 
affairs which will encourage those 
rivals to overt acts of offence and 
encroachment that must ultimately 
lead to bloody wars in defence of 
those national interests which a 
volicy of vacillation and of moral 
inconsistency will have imperilled, 
Sooner or later, it is certain that 
the force of events will rip off the 
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thin veneering of cant which had 
served to delude the ignorant 
masses, and to conceal either the 
stupidity or the insincerity of its 
professors. I say stupidity, for 
there can be little doubt that 
among those who guide the desti- 
nies of the nation are many who 
honestly share the belief with the 
public they help to mislead, that 
to shrink from responsibilities, to 
temporise in the face of danger, 
to make sacrifices and concessions 
in order to conciliate, will avert 
catastrophies instead of precipitat- 
ing them ; while there are others 
to whose common-sense it would 
be an insult to make any, such 
assumption.” 

“But these others,” I observed, 
“may, without any insult to their 
common - sense, be supposed to 
entertain the opinion that the 
possessions of the British empire 
are sufficiently extended and dif. 
ficult to protect, to render any 
further annexation of territory, or 
acquisition of responsibility, unde-: 
sirable.” 

“ Doubtless ; und in this I agree 
with them. Indeed, the incapacity 
they have shown to protect what 
they have got, is the best reason 
they could assign for being un- 
willing to have more ; but it does 
not touch the question of the 
principle upon which England’s 
policy should be based in her 
dealings with foreign nations, and 
with her own colonial possessions ; 
in other words, what are the most 
economical and at the same time 
the most moral methods of self- 
preservation? I put economy be- 
fore morality, because, whatever 
may be the professions of Govern- 
ments in practice, as a considera- 
tion, it always precedes it. If 
bloodguiltiness was not always 
attended with so much expense, 
people’s consciences would be far 
less sensitive on the subject. 
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Hence it happens that highly moral 
financiers are apt to regard things 
as wicked in the degree in which 
they are costly, while they are too 
short-sighted as statesmen to per- 
ceive that a prompt expenditure is 
often the best way of saving a far 
heavier amount, which must be the 
result of the delay—or, in homely 
phraseology, that a stitch in time 
saves nine, The most economical 
and the most moral method of self- 
preservation, then, will be found in 
consolidating, protecting, and ex- 
tending the commercial position 
and moral influence of the great 
English-speaking people in all 
quarters of the globe, At this 
moment, though surrounded by 
enemies who envy and hate her, 
there is no country more safe from 
attack than Germany, because she 
is governed by a statesman who 
never shirks responsibility, cowers 
before danger, or, in moments of 
difficulty, takes refuge in compro- 
mise or concession. Itis not Eng- 
land, with her horror of war, that 
has, during the last decade, been 
the Power which has ‘prevented 
a European war, otherwise inevi- 
table, from breaking forth; the 
statesman to whom the peace of 
Europe has been due, upon whom 
that peace now depends, and who 
is therefore doing the most for the 
moral progress of Europe, is exactly 
that statesman who never indulges 
in moral platitudes, and whom his 
worst enemy cannot accuse of hy- 
pocrisy. No one will pretend that 
peace is not more couducive to 
economy and moral progress than 
war ; but to secure it, a great mili- 
tary position and a great national 
prestige are alike indispensable. 
England has, or should have, the 
first naval position in the world, 
and, until lately, her national pres- 
tige was second to none. These 
advantages confer on. her great re- 
sponsibilities ; to part with them is 
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to diminish her powers of useful- 
ness in the world, and her mission 
of civilising it. As the champion 
of civil and religious liberty, she 
owes a duty to humanity, which it 
would be a crime alike in the eyes 
of God and man for her to relin- 
quish, even though it may cost 
blood and treasure to maintain it,— 
for the amount expended to main- 
tain it would be as nothing com- 
pared to the sacrifices of both life 
and money which the abandonment 
of this duty would entail upon 
the world. I speak feelingly, for 
I cannot conceive a greater disaster 
befall the human race, than to see 
the place of England usurped by 
the nation of which I have the 
honour of being a humble member,” 
here Ivan smiled bitterly. “So 
absorbed are you in your own 
vestry quarrels, that you either 
forget or are ignorant of the place 
you occupy in the regard of mil- 
lions, who see in England the 
apostle of free thought, free speech, 
free institutions. Your standard, 
which we look up to as the flag of 
liberty, and which should be nailed 
to the mast, we watch you with 
dismay lowering to every piratical 
craft, while the crew are fighting 
about a distribution of provisions, 
and the pilot seems to — run- 
ning his ship on the rocks to bold- 
ly- facing the enemy’s cruisers, 
Nothing strikes us members of the 
oppressed and suppressed races as 
more anomalous and incomprehen- 
sible, than the fact that the party 
in England which are most ready 
to compromise the honour of that 
flag, and to haul it down on the 
least provocation, are —— 
that party who are most loud- 
tongued in their profession of sym- 
pathy for those races to whom it is 
the banner on which their hopes 
are fixed—the symbol in their eyes 
of progress, civilisation, and politi- 
cal freedom. Hence it is that all 
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those among us who are not abso- 
lute anarchists, find ourselves un- 
consciously withdrawing our sym- 
pathies from that political party 
im your country, who, while they 
style themselves the party of pro- 
gress and of advanced thought, 
are in reality compromising the 
cause which I feel sure they hon- 
estly cherish and believe in, by 
destroying the prestige and lower- 
ing the influence of the one Euro- 
pean Power which is its great 
representative—and, to our own 
great wonderment, are beginning 
rather to pin our hopes for the 
future upon those whom we have 
hitherto considered reactionary, 
because they called themselves 
Conservative and aristocratic, but 
who, in this crisis of the fortunes 
of their country, resist a policy 
calculated to impair its supremacy. 
Thus, on a higher principle than 
that appealed to by the political 
moralists who direct the helm of 
State, may. the best interests of 
morality be reconciled with those 
of their own country; for it is 
by maintaining the supremacy of 
England that the principle which is 
identified with her institutions, her 
traditions, and the aspirations of 
her people, can be best secured in 
the interests of that universal soci- 
ety of which she forms part, and 
towards which she undoubtedly 
has moral obligations and respon- 
sibilities. The party which seeks 
to evade them, whether upon 
specious theories started by doc- 
trinaires ignorant of international 
conditions, or upon penny-wise 
and pound-foolish grounds of econ- 
omy, are in reality the party of 
reaction ; for they are the best 
allies of reactionists, and are play- 
ing into their hands, as no people 
have better reason for knowing 
than the Russians, who have ob- 
served with dismay the sympathy 
of your Prime Minister with ‘the 
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divine figure of the North,’ ag he 
has styled our ruler, and hig 
metheds of government; while 
from our point of view, the party 
of progress in England, let them 
call themselves Conservative if 
they so please, are those who, true 
to the grand traditions of the 
country, are determined to keep 
it in the van of freedom, not 
merely because its wealth and 
prosperity are due to that abso- 
lute civil and political liberty 
which imposed no check upon in- 
dividual enterprise or achieve. 
ment, but because with the pre. 
servation of its greatness are 
bound up the most cherished in- 
terests of the human race.” 

“Come, Ivan,” I said, laughing, 
“you have wound up with a per- 
oration as much too flattering to 
my country as you were too un- 
complimentary at the start. For 
an ‘ old idiot,’ you have ended by 
giving her a pretty good char- 
acter.” 

“ Not at all,” he rejoined; “I 
ended by describing her splendid 
position and advantages. I called 
her an old idiot for either being 
unconscious of them, or throwin 
them away consciously, And 
ventured to add a word of en- 
couragement to those who are 
struggling to prevent these being 
thrown away, and to assure them 
that, in their resistance to the 
short-sighted and fatuous policy of 
their present rulers, they have the 
cordial sympathy of philosophic 
Liberals like myself (I am not 
now speaking of Socialists and 
Nihilists, whose hands are against 
all parties) all over Europe. One 
of your own most eminent philo- 
sophers, himself a Liberal, has 
recently written a book, in which 
he has shown the danger by which 
the true principle of .liberty is 
threatened from the reactionary 
tendencies of the democratic autoe- 
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racy. I merely wish to assure you 
that we in Europe are fully alive 
to this danger, and dread as 
much the despotism which springs 
from the divine right of mobs, 
as from that of kings. There is to 
my mind as little of God in the 
voa populé asin an Imperial ukase ; 
and our only safety between these 
two extremes, which I should 
rather be disposed to call infernal 
than divine, lies in the common- 
sense, patriotism, and virtue of 
those statesmen, politicians, and 
lawyers who, holding a middle 
course between them, as being both 
equally dangerous to the principles 
of true liberty, endeavour not 
merely to preserve the institutions 
of that country which is the home 
of liberty, but, by maintaining its 
supremacy, enable it to resist at- 
tacks from whatever quarter.” 

“T have lived too much out of 
England for the greater part of 
my life,” I remarked, “ to be much 
of a party man; still, from early 
and family association, my sym- 
pathies rather incline towards that 
party which now control its policy, 
though I admit they have shown 
but indifferent foresight, skill, or 
judgment in grappling with the 
difficulties which they had to con- 
front. Still it is only fair to them 
to remember that these were left 
them as a heritage by their prede- 
cessors; and that if they have blun- 
dered somewhat in the effort to 
set matters right—conspicuously in 
Egypt, for: example—it was not 
they who set matters wrong in the 
first instance in that country.” 

“That I entirely deny,” re- 
sponded Ivan, “as I think I can 
wigs to you in a very few words. 

ut before doing so, allow me to 
express my surprise at your ad- 
mission that, because you were a 
Liberal in the days of Lord Pal- 
merston, who was pre-eminently 
the representative of the policy 











which I have advocated a8 being 
thatwhich should animate a British 
statesman, your sympathies should 
extend to those who, while they 
wear the old party livery, have 
entirely departed from the old 
party lines. His mantle has in- 
deed fallen upon them, but they 
have so completely turned it inside 
out that it is no longer recognis- 
able. In the days when a party - 
existed which called itself ‘ Liberal- 
Conservative,’ there was no violent 
political issues at home to check 
the current of a domestic legisla- 
tion which was ever steadily pro- 

ressive; while in foreign affairs the 

overnment of the day, whether 
it was Conservative or Liberal, fol- 
lowed the well-established traditions 
of British policy abroad, which, if 
it had incurred the jealousy of Eu- 
ropean Powers, at all events com- 
manded their admiration and re- 
spect, The utterly inconsistent 
and perplexing attitude which Eng- 
land has now assumed, so entirely 
at variance with the principles 
by which her foreign policy was 
formerly governed, must of neces- 
sity deprive her of all sympathy 
abroad, for she has proved herself 
totally untrustworthy as an ally— 
while all true Liberals must de- 
plore the agitation which has re- 
sulted from a domestic legislation 
that has a tendency unnecessarily 
to exacerbate party feeling, and 
drive people into violently opposite 
extremes. Nothing is more fatal 
to all real progress than a wild 
and unreasoning rush in the direc- 
tion in which it is supposed to lie, 
because the inevitable consequence 
is a reaction most probably equally 
unreasoning. Moreover, these vio- 
lent swings of the political pendu- 
lum must always be attended with 
the greatest possible danger. A 
Conservative triumph which is pur- 
chased at the price of acts of folly, 
rashness, or weakness, perpetrated 
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by their opponents, is paid for by 
the country, and is but a sorr 
bargain. It is not under poe | 
violently disturbing influences that 
sound and healthy Liberal progress 
is made. And all history proves 
that the liberty which is born in 
convulsions invariably degenerates 
into a licence which culminates in 
a tyranny. 

* And now one word in reply 
to your allusion to the present 
position of matters in Egypt, and 
more especially with regard to 
that legacy of disasters which the 
— Government maintain they 

ave inherited from the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield, and which, 
with characteristic weakness, they 
constantly invoke as an excuse 
for their own shortcomings. When 
the Anglo-French condominium 
was established in Egypt—which is 
regarded as the fons et origo mali 
—an entente cordiale, which was 
rapidly ripening into an alliance, 
had been formed between Ger- 
many, Austria, and England, in 
which, to a certain extent, Italy 
was included, and upon which 
Turkey depended for her existence; 
it formed, therefore, a combination 
of European Powers which con- 
trolled Europe, and was in a posi- 
tion to dictate, especially to Prus- 
sia and France, both weakened as 
those two Powers were by recent 
wars, and by internal dangers and 
dissensions—both being, moreover, 
the only Powers in Europe whose 
interests clashed with those of 
England in the East, and whose 
policy, therefore, it was the inter- 
est of England narrowly to watch, 
and, if need be, to control. The 
faculty of doing this had been 
wisely secured to her by the Euro- 
pean combination in which she had 
entered, above alluded to. Un- 
der these circumstances she had 
nothing to fear in Egypt from an 
association with France in the 
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dual control. Practically it be. 
came a single control ; for, with 
Germany and Austria at her back, 
England could dictate her own 
policy in Egypt, and, in the event 
of its not suiting her French agso- 
ciate, could even dare to enforce it 
without the slightest fear of the 
peace of Europe being endangered 
thereby. Her political supremacy 
in Egypt was, in fact, guaranteed 


to her by Germany and Austria, 


who had no reason to regard it 
with jealousy, while they obtained 
in return that commanding posi- 
tion which England’s adhesion to 
their alliance secured them in 
Europe. So far, then, from hay- 
ing succeeded to a heritage of 
difficulty, the present Govern- 
ment succeeded to one of absolute 
security. But the whole aspect 
of the political chessboard was 
changed when the new player, who 
took over the game in the middle 
of it, removed the piece which 
gave check to king and queen, and 
which, if it was not moved away, 
rendered final victory a certainty. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in Egypt 
turned upon the Anglo-Germanic- 
Austrian Alliance. When, after 
his fall from office, this was rudely 
ruptured by insulting expressions 
of antipathy to Austria on the part 
of his successor, the effect of which 
subsequent expressions of apology 
were inadequate to efface—by 4 
strongly marked coldness towards 
Germany, and a no less marked 
rapprochement towards France— 
the latter Power, relieved from the 
dread of the European combina- 
tion, which had up to that moment 
held her quiescent in Egypt, jump- 
ed up like a jack-in-the-box, and 
favoured us with that series of 
intrigues which gave us Arabi, and 
the evils that followed in his 
train. Meantime, utterly isolated 
in Europe by that rupture with 
the most powerful friends in it, 
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with which the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield had provided you, you 
found yourselves betrayed and de- 
serted by the ally you had chosen 
instead of them ; while every con- 
cession you made to that ally, and 
every attempt at conciliation, only 
plunged you deeper in the mire, in 
which you have since been left to 
flounder alone, a laughing-stock 
and object of derision to all 
Europe, and more especially to 
those Powers who might have 
proved your salvation, but who 
have since entered into other Eu- 
ropean combinations from which 
England is excluded, and which 
may prove in the highest degree 
dangerous to her. No assertion, 
therefore, can be more utterly false 
in fact than the statement that the 
heritage to which this Government 
succeeded was one of trouble. So far 
from it, the policy of their predeces- 
sors had left them in a position of 
commanding strength ; and to lay 
the misfortunes which have since 
arisen at the door of those who 








had taken such precautions that 
they could never arise, is as though 
a general who should take over the 
command of an army placed strate- 
gically in an impregnable position, 
should abandon that position al- 
together, and after being defeated 
in the open field, find fault with 
the nature of the defences he had 
abandoned. But,” added Ivan, 
with a yawn, es himself, 
looking at his watch, and going to 
the open window, “ you will think 
that I have degenerated from the 
philosophical spectator into the 
keen party politician. This I was 
compelled to be during my recent 
visit to London, where you are 
nothing if vou are not partisan. 
The flavour of Piccadilly clings to 
me still : how much more delicious 
are the odorous night airs of these 
southern climes ! Look up at those 
stars, my old friend, before you 
go to bed, and thank them that 
you have been spared the cares 
and the ambitions of the Treasury 
bench.” ; 
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THE WATERS OF HERCULES.—PART VIII. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE STORY OF THE BROKEN HEART. 


- **T have unclaspt 
To thee the book even of my secret soul.’’ 


GRETCHEN had to look again to 
make sure that it was indeed 
Dr Komers. ‘Those were his 
features and his eyes, but they 
wore an expression which made 
him scarcely recognisable ; the 
violence of physical movement and 
of mental emotion had driven the 
blood to his face and the fire to 
his eyes. He looked magnificently 
fierce, with his clenched white 
hands and the quick dilation of his 
fine-cut nostrils. 

“Dr Komers !” cried Gretchen, 

Even while she spoke, Dr Ko- 
mers had let go the grasp on his 
adversary’s throat, and had risen 
from his knees to his feet. He 
still: breathed heavily; his coat 
was torn, and both his hat and 
spectacles had fallen off in the 
struggle. 

The Roumanian doctor lay where 
he had fallen, giving not the small- 
est sign of life. 

“Is he dead ?” asked Gretchen, 
under her breath. 

Vincenz bent over him. 

“ Only stunned, I think ;” and he 
undid the unfortunate Kokovics’s 
collar and loosened his cravat. 
“Only stunned, and I daresay a 
good deal bruised.” 

The unfortunate Kokovics open- 
ed his eyes, and looked up drowsily 
into his enemy’s face. 

* Am I dead?” he inquired, in a 
feeble whisper. 

“T hope not,” said Vincenz. 
“Let us get you to your feet, and 
we shall see.’ 

“ What am I then,” asked Koko- 
_ vies, “if I am not killed ?” 


—Twelfth Night. 

“ Knocked down—that is all.” 

“ Rather badly knocked down,” 
murmured a Bon dreamily, 
“T have been knocked down be. 
fore.” 

“T have no difficulty whatever 
in believing it,” said Vincenz. 

“But never quite as badly as 
this,” finished Kokovics. 

“Will you be so kind ‘as to get 
to your feet? You can have my 
arm if you like.” 

Kokovics looked a little distrust- 
fully at the arm. 

“You will oblige me by making 
haste,” said Vincenz ; and the Rou- 
manian struggled from the hori- 
zontal to the perpendicular. 

He stood looking about him, a 
most piteous figure, with his long 
hair hanging over his eyes, an 
all his spirit crushed out of him, 

Nobody spoke for a minute, 
while Dr Kokovics slowly path. 
ered his senses together. Then 
he let go Vincenz’s arm, and 
stooped to pick up his wide felt- 
hat. 

“Those hands of yours are like 
iron hammers,” he said _sulkily, 
rubbing his bruised arms with an 
injured air. He crushed his hat 
on to his head, and turned to go up 
the gorge. 

“Not quite so fast, if you please,” 
interrupted Vincenz, speaking more 
in his usual tone. “ You do not 
leave this spot until you have 
made an ample apology to this 
lady.” 

a it was the vivid recol- 
lection of the lawyer’s iron fists 
which induced Dr Kokovics to 
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stand still when thus called upon. 
He pulled his hat further down on 
his forehead, and mumbled a few 
words of incoherent apology. 

“Let me tell you too,” said Vin- 
cenz, in a studiously quiet voice, 
“that if you ever again dare to 
address a single word of any sort 
to Friulein Mohr, I shali denounce 

ou as a blackguard and a villain ; 
and at the first hint of impertin- 
ence, I shall thrash you before the 
eyes of anybody who will take the 
trouble to look on. Is that quite 
distinct to you ?” 

“ Quite,” muttered the Rouman- 
ian, quaking in his shoes. 

Whatever harm the fall might 
have done to his constitution, it 
certainly had had the salutary effect 
of sobering him completely. All 
his blustering self-confidence of 
five minutes ago was vanished, 
leaving no trace behind it. They 


were of much the same stature, 
the Roumanian and the German, 
= the short-sighted lawyer looked 


y far the grander man of the 
two. 

Dr Kokovics seemed to have 
shrunk to half his size, as he turned 
and slunk away among the rocks, 
leaving his paper lamps abandoned 
to their fate. No red and blue 
lights will to-night rejoice the fifty 
learned men. Here the lamps will 
hang forgotten, until the rain has 
washed away the blue and red 
colour, and the wind has torn 
them to fragments. 

Dr Kokovics waited until he 
had got one rock between him and 
his late enemy, and then, as a 
parting shot, he called back across 
this rampart— 

“Good evening, valiant knight ! 
No doubt you will now enjoy the 
favours which your confounded 
fists have taken away from me. 
The flower of beauty to the con- 
anirer ! Such are the fortunes of 
war !” 
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Vincenz clenched his hand and 
made a step forward, but the doc- 
tor was flitting away like a black 
ghost in a hurry ; and he turned 
back with a contemptuous shrug of 
his shoulders. Gretchen was lean- 
ing against a rock—her face very 
pale, and her lips twitching con- 
vulsively. 

“T am afraid you have had a 
great fright,” he said, looking at 
her anxiously. 

“ No, it is nothing,” she managed 
to say with difficulty. She made 
a step forward, meaning to reassure 
him as to her strength, but stum- 
bled and caught hold of the rock, 

‘‘T shall rest a minute,” she said 
faintly. “I don’t think I could 
walk just yet.” 

“Upon this stone, then,” said 
Vincenz, as, with fingers as deft 
and delicate as those of a woman, 
he cleared off the loose sticks which 
encumbered the low rock beside 
her. 

“ Thank you,” said Gretchen, as 
she sat down; she would have 
liked to say more, but she was not 
sure of her voice. 

Dr Komers did not sit down ; 
he stood some paces away from 
her, reflecting what else he could 
do for her comfort, for it was 
evident that she was both fright- 
ened and faint. He could hear 
her teeth chattering; and the 
thought that she might suddenly 
be taken ill terrified him beyond 
measure. The only woman he was 
intimately acquainted with, his 
sister Anna, had given him fre- 

uent and alarming examples of 

the frailty of the female constitu- 
tion. His coat was the only avail- 
able wrap, and taking it off, he 
put it over her knees and feet. 
“Tf you don’t mind,” he said, 
apologetically. 

“Thank you,” she said again ; 
then after a pause, ‘‘ How did you 
find me here?” 
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*“ Your brother came back with- 
out you,” answered Vincenz, with 
a shade of embarrassment. ‘I 
thought I could overtake you and 
tell you of the mistake, for it was 

etting late. I walked as fast as 
T could ; but apparently you must 
have walked faster, for I could not 
get up to you. When I came to 
the head of the gorge, I could hear 
the stones rolling further down, 
and I guessed you were on in ad- 
vance. Did you not hear me 
shout ?” 

“Oh, then it was you who 
shouted?” said Gretchen, begin- 
ning to be ashamed of her ground- 
less alarm. 

“T am afraid that villain has 
frightened you most terribly,” he 
added, looking down at her with a 
concern that was more that of a 
father than of a lover. 

Gretchen tried to smile. “I 
think you frightened me also a 
little.” 

“IT frightened you!” he re- 
peated, in a tone of the blankest 
consternation. “Is that possible ?” 

Looking at him at this moment, 
it did seem scarcely possible to 
Gretchen herself. He had quite 
resumed his ordinary manner—his 
voice and his look were gentle, 
almost timid. 

The hands which had dealt such 
crushing blows a few minutes ago, 
with what tender care had they 
arranged the seat for her, and 
sinead the coat over her feet ! And 
yet neither in the tone nor words 
was there the shadow of anything 
which could have alarmed the most 
sensitive delicacy, They were alone 
here in this wild solitude, and she 
knew that this man loved her ; but 
she knew also, with as firm a con- 
viction, that she was as safe as if 
her father had been by her side. 
This time it was not by any pro- 
cess of logical deduction that she 
reached this conclusion ; the con- 
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viction sprang only from an up. 
reasoning but not a mistaken jp. 
stinct. 

“Did I really frighten you?” 
asked Vincenz, anxiously, 

The flush of movement was stil] 
on his face; and though he was 
calm again outwardly, the strong 
effort he made could not succeed in 
suppressing his inward excitement, 
A man does not pass fifteen years 
at desk drudgery, and then find 
himself suddenly plunged into a 
hand-to-hand fight, without feeling 
his whole nature stirred up by it. 
Thestrength which had so long lain 
dormant and useless had found a 
subject on which to wreak itself, 
and instinct had told him how to 
use his advantages. 

“You would have been fright. 
ened at yourself, if you could have 
seen your own face,” said Gretchen, 

“T am not at all sorry that I 
knocked him down,” said Vincenz, 
simply ; “but I am sorry I could 
not have knocked him down more 
quietly. I am afraid ”—with grow- 
ing anxiety—“that I must have 
used some rather strong language.” 

“ Rather,” said Gretchen, smil- 
ing. “I thought you were going 
to throw him over the rock at one 
moment.” 

Vincenz looked grave. 

“T believe I was. If you had 
not screamed then, I should have 
had Dr Kokovics on my conscience, 
I scarcely knew what I was doing. 
I felt rather wild just then. I see 
now that it must have frightened 
you terribly. Can you forgive 
me ? ” 

“Oh! it is you who should for. 
give me,” said Gretchen, catching 
her breath. 

Dr Komers made no answer, but 
turned and walked a few steps away. 
His back was towards her, and to 
all appearance he seemed absorbed 
in the contemplation of a clump of 
trampled fern. The green tufts of 
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hart’s-tongue had suffered grievous- 
lyinthe struggle: the broken fronds 
lay crushed on the ground, all their 
juicy life stamped out of them in 
that brief but furious fight. It 
would be long before they raised 
their heads again. 

There was a silence of some 
minutes. The last of the daylight 
was dying fast; the black stone- 
pines frowned down from their 
high seats ; there was not a sound 
inthe lonely gorge. Overhead the 
evening stars were beginning slowly 
to shine; and, as though the — 
had been a lake which sent bac 
the image of each star in the sky, 
the lights below sprung up one by 
one, 

Gretchen sat on the stone with 
her hands clasped before her. Her 
heart beat fast ;. but it was not 
with fright now—it was with a 
sort of nervous expectation. What 
was Dr Komers going to say next ? 
Was he going to tell her again that 
he loved her? Ahno! that was 
to be never again. She had for- 
gotten that,—never again ! 

“Fraulein Mohr,” said Dr Kom- 
ers, coming back towards her, “ it 
is no wonder that I frightened you 
to-day ; the wonder is rather that 
Ishould not have frightened you 
longago. Perhaps you have never 
guessed that I am a passionate 
man ?” 

“T have thought so—once be- 
fore.” 

Though it was so dark, she 
blushed crimson; for she was think- 
ing of the scene on the morrow of 
the Cursalon ball. 

“T understand,” he said, calmly. 
“Well, since you have seen me on 
that day and on this, I had better 
tell you at once that my temper 
has been my ruin. It is entirely 
through an act of passion that I 
have shipwrecked my sister’s life 
and my own.” 

He hesitated for a moment be- 
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fore going on. “ Perhaps, if it 
would not weary you too much, I 
should like to tell you the story of 
that day. I have not told it to 
any one yet ; but I think you could 
forgive me better for my occasional 
violence if you heard the rest. May 
I tell it to you?” 

“ Yes, yes; oh, please tell it me!” 
she said, with an eagerness which 
surprised him. 

“Tt must be the story of the 
broken heart that he is going to 
tell me,” thought Gretchen. 

Ever since the day of her last 
passage of arms with Anna Ko- 
mers, an illogical curiosity had 
possessed her with regard to that 
broken heart. 

“ Please begin,” she felt inclined 
to say. She was as anxious as a 
child who has been promised a new 
fairy tale, and half expected the 
story to start with “Once upon a 
time.” 

“Thank you,” said Vincenz, as 
if she had conferred a favour on 
him. “But it would be imprudent 
to stay here longer. I will tell 
you'as we walk home. Would 
you mind making use of my arm 
to get back through the gorge ?” 

retchen felt stronger now, and 
rising to her feet, she took the arm 
which Vincenz almost diffidently 
offered her. As long as they were 
clambering up the torrent-bed,there 
was no possibility of conversation ; 
each difficulty was increased ten- 
fold by the darkness. There were 
gloomy shadows and sharp rustles 
all around; but Gretchen never 
started once. She wondered at 
the strength of her own nerves. 
Evenif the robber-band had sprung 
out upon them, she felt as if she 
could have faced them coolly now. 
The proofs of strength which Dr 
Komers had given could not fail to 
reassure the most timid of female 
minds. As they passed the circu- 
lar basin, where in early spring the 
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melted snow expands to a deep 
and whirling pool, the eagle put its 
head out of the nest above them, 
and expressed its displeasure at this 
further intrusion. It had been an 
evening of abnormal disturbance in 
the experience of this lonely eagle. 
When they had gained the level 
path, Vincenz spoke again— 

“Tt is a very short story I have 
to tell, and very simple—most de- 
spairingly simple it has proved for 
both Anna and me. I need not 
tell you that I am a poor man—for 
Ihave never concealed my poverty,” 
said Vincenz, with an effort ; “ but 
I have not always been poor. My 
father was rich: until she was past 
twenty, Anna did not know what 
it was to have a wish unfulfilled. 
It was not long after her twentieth 
birthday that my father lost his 
fortune. It is no use troubling 
with details, which at the time 

did not thoroughly understand 
myself ; the practical fact of find- 
ing that we were beggars was quite 
sufficient for all intents and pur- 
poses. My father’s death followed 
soon upon the crash ; Anna and I 
were left to manage for ourselves. 
Our case was not by any means 
desperate. In his better days, my 
father had had many firm frieads : 
they did not prove themselves 
quite so firm in the time of misfor- 
tune ; but one at least, a Count 
Perlenberg, occupying a high min- 
isterial position, did not immedi- 
ately turn his back upon us. He 
generously offered me a position 
which opened to me the possibility 
of a brilliant diplomatic career. 
The prospect so delighted me, that 
in my eyes it more than made up 
for the loss of fortune. I worked 
hard for two years, drawing so 
high a salary that Anna could live 
in ease, almost in luxury. 

“Count Perlenberg had one son, 
a fair-haired, pink-cheeked young 
man. I thought him a coxcomb 
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then, God forgive me! With what 
patience would I bear his ¢ox. 
combry now, if I could see Conrag@ 
Perlenberg before my eyes! Al} 
this happened in Vienna, you must 
know. But for some months I was 
absent on an official mission. It 
was the first lengthy separation 
which had ever taken place be- 
tween Anna and me. When J] 
met Anna again on my return, it 


‘struck me for the first time that 


my sister was pretty ; there was a 
new bloom on her face, a ha pier 
smile on her lips, a brighter foht 
in her eyes. She had never looked 
like this before, and I did not 
know how to explain this change. 

“It was only now that I made 
the acquaintance of young Perlen. 
berg. He did not occupy any re- 
cognized position in his father’s 
office, and I was not even aware 
that he gave himself the show of 
authority. 

“ One morning soon after my re- 
turn, on reaching the office at the 
usual hour I found lying on my 
desk the draft of an official report 
of some importance, whose com- 
position had been entrusted to me, 
and which I had framed with par- 
ticular care. It was being re- 
turned to me now, with corrections, 
written in an unknown hand, and 
evidently proceeding from some in- 
experienced person. Half of what 
I had written was stroked through, 
and there were remarks substituted, 
which displayed almost ludicrously 
the writer’s ignorance. I never 
was very patient of correction; 
the sight of my draft, on which 
I had spent such scrupulous care, 
now thus ignominiously returned 
upon my hands, roused my anger 
on the instant. I might have 
borne it better if I had been alone, 
but the harmless — of my 
companions stung me to the quick. 
I knew that I was right, and that 
my unknown corrector was wrong, 
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I was very young and very hot- 

headed, and the sense of the in- 

justice overpowered me as an un- 
arable insult. 

‘«¢The man who has written this 
is a fool!’ I said aloud, and flung 
the paper to the floor. 

“You will not dare to call me a 
fool,’said a small voice; andthrough 
the open doorway Conrad Perlen- 
berg suddenly stepped forward, 
looking rather more white than 
pink this morning. We stood op- 
posite to each other, and the young 
counts and barons around tittered 
a little as they bent over their 
desks. I had not expected to see 
Count Perlenberg ; but my blood 
was up, beyond all powers of re- 
straint. 

“¢T cannot take back my words,’ 
Isaid, ‘even if you have written it.’ 

“Young Perlenberg uttered a 
laugh, which was half embarrassed 
and half hysterical. 

“<«This 1s suitable language,’ he 
said, turning to his companions, 
with an unsteady sneer — ‘most 
suitable language for a man who, 
but for my father, might be in 
want of breakfast to-day —— 

“Tam convinced now that Per- 
lenberg had lost his self-control 
as much as I had lost mine, for he 
was not a bad fellow ‘by nature ; 
but at the moment I felt only 
the taunt, and it maddened me. 
I don’t . remember tmaking any 
answer ; I know only that in the 
next moment the tittering at the 
desks had entirely ceased. I had 
struck out my right hand, and 
Conrad Perlenberg was lying on 
his back on the ground, while the 
rest of the jeunesse dorée were 
dragging me back by the arms and 
shoulders. They might have left 
me alone ; for at the very moment 
of the fall I was already repent- 
ing having knocked down a man 
who was six inches below my own 
height.” 
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Gretchen could not repress a 
rising laugh, as the picture of the 
rostrate Perlenberg rose before 
er mind’s eye. Vincenz looked 
at her gravely. 

“‘ Does it amuse you? I daresay 
it was comedy to the spectators, 
but it naar | out tragedy for us 
two. As soon as we had both 
recovered our senses, we were told 
that we must fight, and with 
pistols, as the offence had been so 
grave, and given before witnesses. 
No personal enmity was at fault. 
It had been entirely through a mis- 
take that young Perlenberg had got 
hold of this document, and he had 
corrected it without knowing whose 
draft it was, while I had spoken 
unaware of the name of my cor- 
rector. But, for a hot word and a 
hasty act, the world decreed that 
each should have a shot at the 
other’s life. I had never fought 
a duel before, and I was foolish 
enough to be rather pleased at the 
prospect. I took care that Anna 
should not guess why I left the 
house at so early an hour. Per- 
lenberg had the first shot, bein 
the offended; he aimed fairly oe 
and hit me in the left arm. I felt 
a stinging pain, but the excitement 
drowned every bodily sensation. 

“ After I had fired, which I did 
in absolute blindness, for I could 
not see six paces ahead, the young 
Count prod upright for a moment, 
then staggered, and was caught in 
the arms oi his second. He was 
not dead, but he was mortally 
wounded. He was privately re- 
moved to his house, and I went 
home, chilled and sobered ; and at 
the door I was met by Anna, who 
had suspected something abnormal. 
I could not command my emotion ; 
and my wounded arm, which I had 
half forgotten, spoke for itself. 
Some hint dropped by a servant 
led her to think of a duel, and she 
knew me too well to believe such 
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a thing unlikely. She insisted on 
binding up my arm, which still 
bled. 5 let her do it; but as I 
watched her mmm | the band- 
ages with such sorrowful anxiety, 
I felt a great discouragement come 
over me. ‘I have done worse for 
him than that,’ I said, gloomily. 
‘They tell me he can aml 
live.’ 

“ Anna looked at me with scared 
eyes. 

«« Who is he ?’ she asked. ‘ You 
must tell me, Vincenz.’ 

“<«Tt is Conrad Perlenberg,’ I 
said. 

“TJ shall never forget the look 
which Anna gave me, and the cry 
which she uttered; it was the 
death-knell of her youth. The 
bandage she was holding dropped 
out of her hands, and she fell 
fainting on to the chair beside 
her. It was long before she came 
to her senses, and then I learned 
the whole truth. She had loved 
Conrad Perlenberg, whoseacquaint- 
ance she had made in my absence, 
and only a few days ago they had 
become secretly engaged. It was 
the first secret she had ever kept 
from me; and, by heavens, the 
innocent mystery cost her dear! 
God knows what she can have 
seen in that pink-and-white face 
which made her love him! But I 
have found since then that those 
are the sort of men who know how 
to catch a woman’s fancy.” How 
bitter sounded the sigh which went 
along with these words ! 

“There followed a fearful week,” 
said Vincenz, continuing his story. 
“From the very day of the catas- 
trophe, Anna fell into a dreadful 
illness. I was half distracted ; 
every moment that I could spare 
from my sister I stole away and 
stood in the unfrequented street, 
where straw had been laid down 
before one gloomy house, watching 
the window of the room where 
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Conrad lingered between life and 
death. It was winter, but I passed 
half the night at my post, wrapped 
in my cloak, and wa my eyes on 
the light of that sick-room. Qn 
the eighth day I came there early, 
and, looking up as usual, I saw that 
both windows were flung wide 
open. It was a bitterly cold Janu- 
ary day, and those open windows 
could mean but one thing.” 

His voice shook for a moment, 
and he broke off abruptly. They 
had come to a rough part of the 
pathway, and as Vincenz put out 
his hand as a support, Gretchen 
fancied it was not as steady as 
usual. She stole a glance up into 
his face, and saw the painful emo- 
tion which had been called up by 
that recollection. 

“You should not have told me 
this,” she whispered; “it pains 

ou.” 

He looked down at her quickly, 
and then dropped her hand. . 

‘*It does pain me; but what 
matters the pain? I should like 
you to know it all. People have 
sometimes been kind enough to 
call me a quiet, sensible man: 
there is no great merit in being 
sensible after that one experience 
I have had. From that fatal day 
in the office, Anna’s life and mine © 
were violently transformed. I 
sent in my resignation myself, but 
I had one more short interview 
with Conrad’s father. For the sake 
of his old friend’s memory, Count 
Perlenberg declined to prosecute 
me, for the fatal termination. of 
the duel brought me within reach 
of the law. ‘But it could not 
give back my Conrad,’ he said to 
me, sorrowfully. I might go where 
Iliked, only I was never to come 
under his eyes again. So we went, 
Anna and I, like a pair of outcasts: 
we left Vienna, and quietly vanished 
out of the circles of the capital. 
Anna remained an invalid from 
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the day of her ergin Every 
trace of youth and bloom was 
swept «ty ' by that illness. She 
never had been beautiful ; she had 
scarcely been pretty, except during 
that short period of happiness 
which I had destroyed. onrad 
Perlenberg’s love was the sun 
which had made her manedy bloom, 
and my violence was the frost 
which killed it. I asked her for- 
giveness on my knees, and she 

ve it me at once : she had always 
idolised me since my babyhood, 
and her affection was not by one 
whit weakened after the catastro- 
he We —e life again at the 

inning. worked for Anna, 
a thank God, I was able to keep 
her from starving. It was the 
least I could do, after all.” 

Vincenz paused again. He had 
told the facts plainly, without add- 
ing a comment ; but the very bare- 
ness of the statement, given in that 
deeply tremulous voice, made it the 
more impressive. He said no word 
of the bitter desolation, the agony 
of self-reproach, which had been 
lived through, and which yet had 
to be lived down and thrust under 
in the battle for life on which he 
had then entered. A man cast in 
asterner ora more callous mould 
would have more quickly shaken 
of that ghastly impression ; for, 
after all, he had not overstepped 
the recognised code of honour 
which society had set up. But 
Vineenz was not of that iron hard- 
ness. His mind was too. keenl 
sensitive, too intellectually relied, 
to be so easily quit of that haunt- 
Ingmemory. The world’s code of 
honour shrank into nothing beside 

@ accusation of his own con- 
science. No one, not even Anna, 

ever guessed at the moments 
of discouragement and self-disgust 
which had threatened to overpower 
him, For a nature like his to 
suppress that gnawing remorse, 
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and to rise to the emergency of the 
moment was an effort x ae heroic. 
He had no leisure for lamentation 
and sterile regrets, no opportunities 
for indulging in self-accusing tears; 
even sackcloth and ashes were lux- 
uries which he could ill afford. 
Stern moralists might condemn 
him to do penance ; but how of the 
“ng penitent who has no money to 

uy the sackcloth, and no time to 
collect the ashes ? 

Vincenz was forced to act at once, 
and to enter the lists in the vul 
battle for bare life. He had fought 
that battle bravely, and he had 
fought it alone ; for Anna, success- 
fully deceived as to the extent of 
their poverty, had never attempted 
to contribute her share of labour. 
She continued to bully and adore 
her brother now as before, never 
by a single word of reproach hint- 
ing at the happiness which she had 
lost.through his fault. She knew 
he worked, but she did not know 
how hard he worked ; and never 
to this day did she suspect how 
Vincenz used to sit with locked 
door, writing all night at his desk, 
so as to get through double work ; 
nor how often, when he declared he 
was going to dine with a friend, 
and she scolded him in her queru- 
lous fashion for his dissipation, he 
would walk the streets alone, and 
come back looking rather pale : and 
all this only to lessen the butcher’s 
bill, which he knew they could not 
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incenz did not in any word re- 
fer to those past years ; but some 
dim reflection of what must have 
been, could not fail to dawn in 
Gretchen’s mind. 

They had walked for some min- 
utes in silence, when Vincenz, more 
in his ordinary voice, said— 

“That is the whole of my story. 
I have not often indulged in a = 
sion since then ; a temper is a lux- 
ury which a poor man cannot afford 
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to keep. That one fit of anger was 
an expensive thing,” and he laughed 
bitterly ; “it cost my sister’s hap- 
piness, Conrad Perlenberg’s life, 
and my own career.” 

“Tam glad you told me,” said 
Gretchen, faltering. She could 
think of nothing else tosay. “ You 
must have been very unhappy.” 

“Others must have been more 
unhappy,” he said quietly. “ Hav- 
ing spoiled three people’s lives, I 
have no right to expect any happi- 
ness in my own, I was fool enough 


Princess Tryphosa is spending 
the evening in her apartment, On 
a low ottoman against the wall she 
reclines with half closed eyes, 

The Recsulescos occupy the most 
magnificent suite of rooms of the 
monster hotel, and Princess Try- 
phosa inhabits the most magnifi- 
cent room of this apartment. To 
European ideas it would appear a 
comfortless room; but there is 
plenty of rich, red velvet, and 
luminous gildings on all sides ; and 
every touch of colour in the room, 
every light and every shadow, 
seems to be there expressly in order 
to throw out in relief the figure of 
that woman on the ottoman. 

An ideal sultana, stepped straight 
out of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ she 
leans motionless among her yield- 
ing cushions, A rich and luxuri- 
ous indolence is expressed in every 
curve of her reclining figure. There 
is a narcotic influence about her 
very presence ; it hangs round her 
in the atmosphere, as impalpa- 
ble, yet as irresistible, as a fra- 
grance of poppy-heads. She is a 
silent protest against activity—a 
silent sermon on the beauty of 
laziness, 
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**Tch bin ein Cavalier wie andere Cavaliere.’’ 
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to expect it once, and I have beep 
punished for it.” 

The last words were but g 
thought spoken aloud, and Gret. 
chen dropped her head without 
answering. 

They were in the valley by this 
time, and the blaze of the festive 
lights shone out close before them, 
But the story of the broken heart 
had left behind it a gloom not to 
be dispelled by lights or music, and 
the last few minutes of the walk 
were passed in unbroken silence, 
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She is elaborately, almost gor. 
geously dressed ; coloured stones 
shine upon her neck and arms, 
which the hanging sleeves leave 
bare ; in her hair one red pome- 
granate-blossom droops, and on her 
cheek the black eyelashes throws 
broad shadow. 

The lamps have been lighted 
already, and pour all around them 
a flood of soft yellow. The summer 
evenings are beginning to creepin, 
though the days are still hot and 
sunny. 

By the lamplight, Princess Try- 
phosa might be thought asleep; but 
she is not. There is a rosary of 
amber beads in her hand, and it 
glides slowly, very slowly, through 
her fingers. Beside her lies open 
one of Paul de Kock’s most 
doubtful novels, The novel is no 
doubt intended to enliven the 
pauses between the lengthy prayers, 
and the amber beads are as cet 
tainly meant to nullify any bad 
effect of the entertaining lecture. 
Paul de Kock entertained this 
Roumanian Princess very mu 
but not as he entertains other 
people. While she read him (and 
she read him very conscientiously), 
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her face remained grave and her 
_ fancy untickled ; she might have 
been believed eye incapable of 
any sense of the lu icrous. That 
was entirely a mistake. Princess 
Tryphosa appreciated each joke, 
put she usually appreciated it a 
little time after she had laid down 
the novel. While the amber beads 
were gliding through her fingers, 
and her lips slowly moving in devo- 
tion, it often happened that the 

oint of a joke she had been read- 
ing half an hour before, began to 
dawn in her mind, and made an 
irresistible smile rise to her moving 
lips. It was not at all unfrequent 
to hear Princess Tryphosa break 
into a low soft laugh, when the 
last half-hour had brought abso- 
lately nothing calculated to raise 
merriment. 

This evening she is not alone. 
There is a piano in the room, and 
at the piano a swarthy-faced girl, 
her younger sister, is touching the 
chords with an unskilful hand. 
The music is the only thing which 
disturbs the cena character of 
the picture. A Moorish serenade, or 
the slumber-song of the ‘Africaine,’ 
would have been in harmony with 
the rest; but these jingly variations 
upon “la priére d’une vierge” are 
an element foreign to the scene, 
Princess Tryphosa feels them to be 
tiresome; at least she is fully aware 
that something is very tiresome, 
although she does not attempt to 
analyse the precise cause. 

The variations had gone on for 
some time, when the Princess drew 
out her watch and looked at it. It 
was a beautifully enamelled watch, 
but it was not going. 

. “What o’clock is it, Milena?” 
she inquired, raising her voice. 

The “priére d’une vierge” was 
suspended for a moment, while 
Milena answered, “Half-past eight.” 
She put ‘her hands on the chords 
again while she added, “ You have 
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asked the hour twice, Tryphosa ; 
do you want to go to bed? Are 
you tired ?” 

The variations went on for an- 
other half-page,and then Tryphosa’s 
voice was heard answering— 

“No, I don’t want to go to bed. 
But I think I ‘am rather tired,’’ 
she said, lower. 

The jingly prayer rambled on, 
causing Milena’s two little brown 
hands to chase each other up and 
down the piano, and sometimes to 
jump clean over each other, like a 
couple of frisky brown mice at 
play. Some sound, like a heavy 
sigh, came from the ottoman by the 
wall. At the same time the door 
opened, and the black eyelashes 
were slowly raised. But it was 
not the person expected ; it was 
7 a tiny figure running towards 

er. 

“ Mille pardons, madame,” ejac- 
ulated the French nursery-maid 
behind, apologising for the abnor- 
mal intrusion ; “ mais il est d’une 
méchanceté ce soir! He would 
insist on saying good-night to you, 
madame, et je n’ai pu Tattraper, le 
petit coguin.” 

The small runaway meanwhile 
had clambered on.to the ottoman, 
and thrown himself upon his 
mother’s neck; while Princess 
Tryphosa passively submitted to 
this strange fancy of her son’s. 
Perhaps she bad not immediately 
realised the meaning of his appear- 
ance, for just as the indignant 
Fanchette had got him as far as 
the door, the Princess called him 
back to her side. She drew him 
towards her, and looked for a 
minute into his face, then pressed 
him once, almost with vehemence, 
to her breast; after which she 
sank back exhausted, dismissing 
Fanchette and her charge with a 
wave of her hand. 

It was not more than once a- 
week that such a scene of affection 
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took place between the mother and 
the son; and yet Tryphosa was 
more devoted than most Roumanian 
mothers. It had not been all at 
once that she had taken the little 
brown-faced baby to her heart, nor 
indeed that she had discovered 
herself to be posséssed of a mother’s 
heart. Codran had almost kicked 
himself free of his swaddling- 
clothes by the time that Tryphosa 
had, somewhat to her surprise, 
awakened to the fact that she 
really was a mother like other 
women, and that she really loved 
her child as other women do. Now 
the curly-headed Codran was, for 
her, second to only one person in 
the world. In a moment of dan- 
ger she might have had the devo- 
tion to sacrifice herself for her 
child, only that the chances are 
she nate | not have thought of it 
in time. 

The little brown mice were be- 
ginning again to scamper over the 
keys, but had to break off their 
gambols as the door opened for the 
second time. 

The Virgin’s prayer came toa 
final close at last ; and Tryphosa, 
looking up, saw her sister rising 
from her seat, and curtsying se- 
dately to the entering visitor. 

The visitor was Istvan Tolnay. 
He bowed with excessive respect 
to Milena, and then, advancing to- 
wards the ottoman, took Princess 
Tryphosa’s outstretched hand and 
raised it to his lips. The amber 
rosary and the French novel were 
both put aside. Princess Try- 
phosa had more absorbing inter- 
ests at this moment than prayers 
or novels. 

Milena sat down demurely ; her 
sister looked at her steadily for a 
few moments, asif meditating how 
to get rid of her. 

“Tam glad you stopped play- 
ing, Milena,” she remarked now’; 
“that air was so tiresome.” 
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“Why did you not tell me be. 
fore?” asked Milena, 

“T did not think of it before.” ° 

“ But you patronise music, Prin. 
cess,” said Istvan, taking a place 
on a chair not very far distant 
from the ottoman. 

The Princess looked at him, but 
spoke to her sister. “ Milena, will 

ou say that the dulcétia is to be 
rought in? ” 

When Milena had reached the 
door, which Baron Tolnay held 
open for her, the Princess added, 
“ Georgin is to bring it.” 

Milena understood that she was 
not to return ; and she understood 
also quite well ee she was not to 
return, although she walked out of 
the room as demurely as any strait- 
laced English damsel could have 
done. What Milena was, Try. 
phosa had been; and what Try. 
phosa was, Milena would be in 
time, barring her beauty, which 
this swarthy-faced girl could never 
hope to rival. Before she had 
married, Tryphosa had scarcely 
known what the outside of a 
French novel was like ; would have 
considered herself insulted if a 
man had offered to shake hands 
with her; had never been allowed 
to smoke a cigarette, or to cross3 
street except under the maternal 
eye. And now—well, now she is 
alone with Istvan Tolnay. What 
is there passing between Istvan and 
Tryphosa ? 

With the closing of the door 
the mask was dropped. Milena’s 
presence ifad of necessity made 
the first few phrases strictly con 
ventional ; but it was not for the 
sake of conventional conversation 
that Istvan was here this evening. 

“I wrote to you,” said Try 
phosa, not changing her position, 
only turning her head slowly till 
her eyes rested on him. “ Did 
you not get my note ?” 

“J am here in obedience to it,” 
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said Istvan, sitting down again, 
this time on a chair much nearer 
to the ottoman. He looked at 
Tryphosa with unveiled admiration 
‘in his eyes: she lay still in her 
half-reclining position, while with 
one hand she drew towards her a 
scented box, and began turning a 
cigarette between her fingers. 

“TI said eight o’clock.” 

“IT was not back at eight 
o’clock.” 

The Princess went on turning 
her cigarette calmly. 

“Why do you always call me 
Princess now? You used to call 
me Tryphosa last summer.” 

Istvan winced for an instant, 
but in the next he laughed gaily. 

“How could I know that you 
still allowed it this year? I shall 
only be too happy to call you 
Tryphosa again.” 

She appeared not to be listening 
to his excuse: the cigarette was 
done turning, but she held it un- 
lighted in her fingers, while her 
eyes hung on his face, as if she 
were maturing a thought in her 
mind. 

“ Where were you not back from 
at eight o’clock?” 

“IT took a long walk,” said 
Istvan, evasively. 

“ But not alone,” said Tryphosa, 
with a rapidity which in her was 
surprising. 

Istvan pulled meditatively at 
his moustache. Of course he had 
not been alone; but he had 
thought that it might have been 
pleasanter for all parties if the 
fact had remained unmentioned. 
He would cheerfully have told a 
dozen lies on the subject, if that 
could have done any good, for no 
squeamish sensitiveness as to ver- 
acity ever troubled Istvan Tolnay. 
If he candidly acknowledged the 
truth now, it was only because he 
recognised that denial would do no 
good. 
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“ Alone?” He laughed. “No; 
I enjoy my own society best in 
that of other —_ I made an 
expedition with r Howard and 
the Mohr family. We had quite 
a pleasant day,” he added frankly, 
not shrinking in the least before 
Tryphosa’s steady e. Moral 
cowardice did not happen to be 
his special phase of weakness. 

The cigarette was lit by this 
time, and a soft cloud of grey- 
white smoke hovered around Prin- 
cess Tryphosa’s head. . 

“Why should you fancy that I 
would not allow you to call me 
Tryphosa this year, if I allowed it 
you last year?” 

Istvan had hoped that that sub- 
ject was dropped by this time. 

e began framing an answer, when 
a welcome interruption came in 
the shape of a cut-glass plate filled 
with dulcétia, which just now was 
carried in by the servant. Never 
before had he so thoroughly ap- 

reciated this oriental custom. 
his break in the conversation 
would enable a fresh subject to 
be started at a very convenient 
juncture. 

But he might have known Prin- 
cess Tryphosa better by this time. 
The slow but unfailing tenacity of 
her mind was not to be disturbed 
by such an interruption. Three 
lengthy meals in the interval 
would not have been enough for 
that purpose; at the end of 
twenty-four hours she would have 
resumed the idea exactly at the 

lace where she had dropped it. 

hat effect could the appearance 

of the dulcétia have upon sucha 
mind as hers? 

When the glass plate was on the 
table and the door closed again, 
she spoke— 

“T want you to tell me, Istvan, 
what reason you have for suppos- 
ing that anything is different from 
what it was last year?” 
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“Nothing is different,” said 
Istvan, leaning forward, and fol- 
lowing only the impulse of the 
moment as he spoke. 

“If anything is different,” she 
said, letting a puff of smoke escape 
from her Jips, “it is you who have 
made it different, and not I; it is 
your doing, and not mine.” 

“ Have I made it different ?” 

Istvan leant forward a little 
more. He did not say anything 
further‘at the.moment, for he felt 
that the language of, his eyes was 
the most appropriate language just 
then.. He knew that his tongue 
spoke well when he chose, but he 
knew that his eyes spoke better ; 
it was always with them that he 
got over the most difficult turns in 
conversation. 

“Tt is you, it is not I,” she said, 
without lowering her eyelids under 
his gaze. “Istvan, you are not 
what you were last year. You do 
not come to me; you go on ex- 

editions; you do. not call me 
ryphosa, You loved me last 
ear. y ; 

“And I love you this year,” 
said Istvan, taking her hand, which 
hung close to him. It was by far 
the most convenient answer to 
make, although it did not happen 
to be the true one. Besides being 
convenient, it was also pleasant. 
Though he did not love her this 
year, be had loved her last year ; 
and the memory of that impression 
was quite vivid enough to make 
him enjoy the sight of her beauty, 
as she reclined thus with her eyes 
on his face. ‘There was a deep 
colour glowing on her cheeks and 
burning on her lips; and this 
reflection of an inward passion, 
brooding deep down within her, 
made her surpassingly beautiful. 
In spite of many untoward circum- 
stances, this moment was to be 
counted among the pleasant mo- 
ments of his life. Though he did 
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not love. her this year, there wag 
no objection to letting himself be 
loved by her. 

After his last words, she let her 
eyes sink deep into his for a mo. 
ment ; then slowly drawing away 
her hand, she calmly swallowed 
a spoonful of the dulcétia. Her 
next remark sounded irrelevant, 
It was always difficult to trace the 
embers of thought-which might be 
smouldering in her mind. 

“ Mademoiselle Mohr is very 
beautiful.” 

Istvan Tolnay started, and his 
eyes flashed fire. T'ryphosa’s image 
faded, and Gretchen’s arose in its 
place. Quick as lightning his 
thoughts carried him to other 
scenes than this; to many a pleas- 
ant moment in the forest walk to- 
day ; to many a word and look 
exchanged in the shadow of the 
beech-trees. Princess Tryphosa 
knew that that flush and that 
spark in his eye were not for her, 
even though he answered— 

“You are more beautiful, my 
dark queen !” 


“JT think I am jealous of Made. | 


moiselle Mohr,” said Tryphosa, 
slowly. 

She knew that she was much 
more beautiful than Gretchen, but 
she knew quite well what advan- 
tages the other had over her. 

“Tt is no good being beautiful 
if I have lost your love.” 

“Have I not told you a hun- 
dred times that I love you?” asked 
Istvan, with a shade of impatience 
this time. A woman’s love was 
pleasant to him, but a woman’s 
lamentations were wearisome. 

Oh yes, he had told her that 
he loved her a hundred times, in 
hot and passionate words, last year: 
these words he said now, sounded 
so weak beside the memory of 
those others; and Princess Try- 
phosa’s memory was unfortunately 
30 tenacious, 
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“Istvan, after all the sacrifices 
I have made, you cannot have for- 
gotten your promises. You told me 
last year that I must wait. I have 
been patient, and I have waited. 
I have lived only on the thought 
of you, on the hope of being your 
wifesome day. I have given up 
everything. I have risked my fair 
fame, I have deprived my child 
of its father—and all, all for you. 
Are you going to tell me that I 
have done it all in vain ? ” 

She uttered these words,so full of 
passion, slowly, pausing often, and 
giving full weight to each syllable. 
As she spoke, she sat up from her 
reclining posture ; the lamplight 
struck red and green flashes from 
the rubies and emeralds on her 
neck. 

“T have not repented one sacri- 
fice of all those which I have made. 
You are not going to abandon me, 
now that I am free ?” 

“Stop this talk, in God’s name! ” 
cried Istvan, starting up from his 
chair with a fierce flush on his fore- 
head. “Do you want to hunt me 
down? Do you want to drive me 
to distraction ? A man’s patience 
can be tried too far, I tell you.” 

This woman’s lamentations were 
becoming decidedly inconvenient. 
They required to be cut short at 
any price. She trembled under 
the glance which he shot towards 
her ; and, womanlike, she began to 
undo what she had been doing. 

For more than a minute she sat 
collecting her thoughts ; then she 
spoke— 

“Forgive me, Istvan,—I have 
been wrong; you must be right. 
I was wrong to doubt you.” 

Did not even this confidence 
touch him with pity, or awaken 
some faint qualm of conscience ? 
No; for there is a sort of cruelty 
which springs, not from the pleas- 
ure of seeing others suffer,but only 
from a sort of mental instability ; 
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and in this way Istvén could be 
cruel. The cruelty which springs 
from hardness of nature has more 
chance of being softened than that . 
which comes from a lightness of 
nature—for a hard nature need not 
necessarily be a shallow one; while 
here there was no possibility of 
stirring the depths, because the 
depths themselves were awanting. 
Therefore Istvan was capable of 


‘fiery, though not of lastingly tender 


passions, and the impression of the 
moment, thopgh paramount while 
it lasted, was swept away by the 
impression of the next. A wo- 
man’s beauty was the only lan- 
guage which could make him feel 
an approach to pity. Passionate 
appeal and heartrending prayers 
fell upon indifferent ears: but sighs 
could move him—when they were 
breathed by glowing lips; and tears 
could touch him-—sfalling from 
beautiful eyes. 

Tryphosa’s beauty had lost al- 
most the last vestige of power over 
him, for he was surfeited with it. 
There was too much of it, and it 
was given too profusely; the qual- 
ity was too rich, and the flavour. 
too intense. Once he had wished 
for her love ardently; but now 
that she had freed herself and laid 
it at his feet, he felt his ardour 
strangely cooled. The coveted 
good lost half its value when thus 
pressed upon him. 

He had thought that the last 
vestige of that power was gone; 
but he would not have been Istvan 
Tolnay if'the sight of that beauti- 
ful pleading figure had not calmed 
his anger, though it could not 
touch his pity. Her hands were 
clasped and raised towards him ; 
diamond-drops glistened in her 
beseeching eyes, shining: brighter 
than the fire of the jewels on her 
neck and arms. She was too beauti- 
ful to be resisted,—not too eloquent 
or too loving, or too blindly de- 
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voted, but simply too beautiful. 
Whether he loved her or not, and 
whether he meant to marry her or 
not, the thing most natural and 
most agreeable at this moment was 
to stoop and kiss her ; and Istvan 
didit. There really was no other 
way of quieting her suspicions. It 
was not a necessity, of course—it 
was a luxury; but Istvan had not 
the heart to deny himself this 
luxury. Make it all the harder 
forher afterwards? Bah ! Istvan 
never thought of afterwards; that 
was a word which did not exist in 
his vocabulary. “ Aprés moi, le 
déluge,” he thought, quite gaily, as 
he allowed himself to be drawn 
down on the seat beside her. His 
arm was round her now, and his 
voice was pouring sweet promises 
into herear. Even at this moment 
he could scarcely be described as 
hypocritical. , He was only taking 
what he liked second best, because 
he could not get what he liked 
best: he was only doing the thing 
most agreeable to be done at the 
moment. Was it his fault that 
he had found something else more 
agreeable a little time before, and 
might find it so again a little time 
after ? , 

“And you will stay with me, 
Istvan? ” she murmured—and what 
a depth of tenderness shone in 
those velvety black eyes as she said 
it! Then after a moment— 

“ You will not go on any more 
of those expeditions in the moun- 
tains, where I cannot go?” 

“ Not if I can help it,” said Ist- 
van, readily. “I only doit for 
the sake of that poor old gentle- 
man who is so anxious about’ dis- 
covering that place.” 

Princess Tryphosa appeared to 
be ruminating upon this side of the 
nen, but the result of her re- 

ections was to make‘her repeat a 
remark which she had made once 
previousl y— 
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“ Mademoiselle Mohr is very 
beautiful.” 

“ As pretty as a fair-haired 
woman can ever be,” said Istvan 
unflinchingly, pressing his lips 
again to the soft hand he held, 
“Could you suspect me of the bad 
taste of preferring her to you?” 
The effrontery with which he put 
the question was admirable of its 
kind. 

The Princess did not answer; 
she was too much in arrears for 
that. Her straight black brows © 
were drawn together in deep 
thought. 

* And you will go on no more 
expeditions, if you can help it; 
and you will come and see me 
often—for I must be your wife 
soon, Istvan.” 

She turned and looked straight 
at him; and though those dee 
eyes moved so slowly, the flus 
which shot over his face did not 
escape her sight. 

“ We must wait, Tryphosa,” he 
said, in his softest voice. “I told 
you that we must wait.” 

“ And you say that you prefer 
me to- her,” she continued, slowly. 
“ How long must we wait ?” 

It was Istvan’s conviction that 
the Princess would have to wait 
much longer than she imagined ; 
but he kept that conviction to 
himself, 

“Oh, a little time longer ; till 
autumn—till the season is over— 
till Gaura Dracului is found,” he 
said, half laughing. 

“ Gaura easiest ?” she re 
“Thate Gaura Draculut; 

It takes you to 
takes you from 


eated. 

it is my enemy. 
the hills— it 
me—— ” 

“ Only to return to your side,” 
murmured Istvan, heedlessly. 

“Tt takes you from me, while I 
must sit here and wait. Wait!” 
she sighed wearily—“I have wait- 
ed so long!” 
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And then Istvan snatched reck- 
lessly at: other arguments. To hear 
his fluent reasonings was almost to 
be convinced that a marriage was 
a thing which required several years 
for its completion. 

He left her at last, with promises, 
which came so easily from his lips, 
echoing still in her ears. 

Until the door was closed, he 
was the ardent lover. He had 
taken the red pomegranate-blos- 


- gom from her hair, and with an 


impassioned action he pressed it to 
his lips at parting. 

Then with his light step he ran 
down the staircase, and went out 
whistling a gay tune as he passed 
into the night air, 

It is not of this evening, it is of 
the morrow that he is thinking as 
he walks along. He must be at 
the hotel to-morrow to discuss the 
arrangements for one of those ex- 
peditions which, apparently, he 
cannot help joining — no doubt 
on account of the invalid gentle- 
man whose views he is so anxious 
to further. 
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What cares he for the woman 
from whom he has just parted? 
Just as much as for the pomegran- 
ate-flower which lies on the road, 
to be trodden into the dust by the 
heel of the next passer-by. 

And Tryphosa sits where he has 
left her, There is no flower in the 
dead blackness of her hair. On 
her lips there still lingers the smile 
which his last kiss has left there. 
She is going over in thought each 
caress and each touch of his hand; 
it is almost as if only now she were 
tasting the full delight of his pres- 
ence. Slowly the smile dies away, 
for her thoughts have reached an- 
other and a darker point. Her 
breast rises and sinks im a bitterly 
weary sigh. _.. 

Some people say that Princess 
Tryphosa is stupid ; and yet Ist- 
van Tolnay’s well-sounding protes- 
tations, his burning glances, have 
only half-convinced her. Not all 
his smiles have smoothed the line 
of care from her forehead; not even 
his kiss has lifted the weight of 
sadness from her heart. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE OATH OF HERCULES, 


* Hither bend you, turn you hither, 
Eyes that blast and wings that wither, 
Cross the wandering Christian’s way, 
Lead him, ere the glimpse of day, 
Many a mile of a er, 

& 


Through the maze of n 


and terror.” 


—Moor: : Song of the Hvil Spirit of the Woods, 


The spirits with whom rustic 
superstition peopled Gaura Dra- 
culut must have laughed their 
fiendish laugh often and often in 
these days, while a bootless search 
was leading the explorers’ steps up 
hills and down dales, and over 
rocks and into gloomy forests,— 
sometimes miles out of the right 
direction, sometimes across the very 
track which would have led them 
to the spot, once even within a 
few hundred paces of their goal ; 
but never up to the brink of that 


. 


bottomless chasm which split the 
ground in a black and terrible 
gulf, and yawned in its secret 
spot, like an open grave—waiting 
and always waiting. In the early 
morning when the ivy hung wet 
with dew, and at sunset when the 
blood-red light touched it with 
slanting rays, and at golden mid- 
day and at black midnight, that 
grave in the forest yawned and 


_waited, like a monster that hun- 


gers for prey. But what prey 
could this monster crave ? 
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Perhaps the fiendish spirits have 
laughed, as those blind people, who 
had eyes and who yet did not 
see, walked through the forest, 
searching for the three crosses cut 
in the bark. Those crosses were 
indeed cut in the bark—it was 
no sick man’s fancy ; and those 
blind people had been close to 
them, and had failed to recognise 
the marks. If fiendish spirits have 
got fancies to be tickled, they cer- 
tainly must have laughed often and 

leefully at the idea of a person tak- 
ing so much trouble in order to find 
his own grave. Knight or lady, 
youth or maiden, the spirits recked 
not which it was, as long as they 
got their rightful prey. 

Those few who knew the spot 
declared that it was haunted. 
When the wind blew in the beech- 
trees, howls, as of damned souls, 
mingled with the blast ; the spirits 
danced round it at midnight, and 
white-robed ghosts were said to 
flit from the depth, and sink down 
again, moaning, av the first streak 
of dawn. 

But the few who knew the spot 
were very few indeed ; and they 
were no more than half-savage 
peasants, ignorant goat-herds, or 
witless stick-gatherers. Adalbert 
Mohr, whose interest in the search 
had at first been almost as keen as 
his daughter's, had long since given 
up all hope of success. Day b 
day, and week by week, his strengt 
was declining, his cheek was paling; 
and with the ebb of vital powers 
came also the ebb in his feeling 
towards that which had once been 
the passion of his life. Three 
months ago he had thought himself 
as near to convalescence as to the 
discovery of Gaura Dracului; now 
he told himself that he was as far 
from the one as from the other. 

It was in vain that his daughter 
attempted to rouse the interest 
slowly sinking. It might save him 
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yet, she told herself at times, 
if Gaura Dracului were found, 
Something to tear him from this 
ever-growing despondency might 
yet arrest the harm. So, at least, 
argued the sanguine trustfulness 
of youth. But even the feverish 
interest which bound her own 
thoughts to the spot could wake 
no response in his. When she 
spoke of his old manuscript, he 
merely sighed; and when she 
dwelt on her hopes of finding the 
brigand’s treasure, and proved to 
him by logical deductions that 
these hopes were grounded, he 
smiled with a sort of melancholy 
cynicism. 

“Ts it not a pity to have all the 
ear-rings melted down?” he sug- 
gested one day. ‘“ Had you not. 
better keep a pair for your own 
use, unless the shape is too far out 
of date? And have you quite 
settled on the bank un your 
fortune is to be lodged? You will 
not take less than six per cent, 
I suppose?” He laughed rather 
bitterly. “ What an impostor you 
are, child—with your great clear 
eyes, your rosebud mouth, your 
sunbeam hair, and your logical de- 
ductions! If there could be such 
a thing as a strong-minded daisy, or 
a matter-of-fact blue-bell, I think 
you might be compared to that, 
Gretchen.” . 

Gretchen made no answer ; per- 
haps because she felt conscious 
that her interest in Gawra Dracului 
was not quite as strong-minded, nor 
quite as matter-of-fact, as she would 
fain have had her father suppose. 

Be the interest what it might, 
it had suffered no decrease. In 
face of all hope, she continued per- 
severingly to scour the mountains, 
and to devise what she called 
“traps,” in which she expected to 
catch the Bohemian’s secret, but 
which as yet had proved as many 
signal failures. The man’s inno- 
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cence was proof against all her 
wiles. He would shake his head 
with respectful obstinacy ; he re- 
gretted his inability to fulfill her 
wishes ; he would do anything else 
to please the Fraulein, but the mere 
mention of Gaura Dracului was 
enough to throw a spell of silence 
over him. Even the slightest ref- 
erence to his vow he shunned with 
nervous dread, and all Gretchen’s 
entreaties had not yet succeeded 
in eliciting the history of that mys- 
terious oath. 

“Tam sure it is something in- 
teresting,” she said once, with a 
sigh of baffled curiosity. 

“Tt is something terrible,” an- 
swered the Bohemian, shuddering. 

It was in the old street of the 
place, and beside the old stone 
- fountain, that Gretchen had on 
this occasion accosted the Bohe- 
mian. She was on her way home 
with Kurt, and her hands were 
full of autumn crocuses which she 
had gathered in her walk. Mr 
Howard with his fishing-rod, and 
Baron Tolnay with his dog, had 
joined the group ; for the Hercules 
fountain was a convenient spot 
of meeting : every one had to pass 


that way, and no one could pass . 


unobserved. 
Through the first shade of dusk 
the stone Hercules loomed black 
and gigantic above them; the waters 
splashed softly at his feet. 
“Really,” said Mr Howard, 
“this will never do ; this fellow’s 
superstition will be infecting us 
presently. We are all, as it is, 
mentally deranged on the subject 
of this preposterous place. I, for 
one, am anticipating my dotage. 
What do you think 5 caught my- 
self humming this morning in my 
bath? Why, the air of that ridic- 
ulous song about the Roman fel- 
low who shoved a lady down the 
hole in the dark—a very ungentle- 
manlike thing to do, by the way.” 
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“They certainly all behaved 
very foolishly,”said Gretchen, lean- 
ing over the edge of the fountain, 
and looking at her reflection in the 
water: “everybody was always so 
illogical in those times. hat 
a comfort it is that people have 
become more sensible and quiet 
now !” 

“ Sensible and quiet!” said Baron 
Tolnay, with a peculiar laugh. 
“Do you think so? Why, men 
are just the same in this age of 
reason as they were in the age of 
romance.” 

_ “ The age of folly,you should call 
it. Iam so glad it is past; that 
age would never have suited me.” 

“ And I am sorry, for it would 
have suited me exactly.” 

“What part of it?” she said, 
laughing ; “the costumes and the 
feastings, perhaps,—but surely 
not the murder and the blood- 
shed ?” 

“Yes, even the murder and the 
bloodshed. I could do what they 
did, if I had motive enough.” 

“ And what do you call motive 
enough ? ” she asked, absently. 

Tolnay was leaning beside her 
now : she saw the reflection of his 
face — of her own in the 
water, and even in this imperfect 
mirror she could not fail to note 
the eagerness with which his eyes 
were seeking hers. The look on 
his face answered her: “Love 
would be my motive—love for 
you!” 

Tolnay was not accustomed to 
set a guard upon his eyes, nor were 
his glances —— barred by 
timidity ; but even he had never 
before dared to show his admira- 
tion so absolutely unveiled. Now, 
under cover of the presiding deity, 
he let fall for a moment the 
transparent mask of conventional 
restraint, Whose business; after 
all, was it to note the expression 
which he wore at the foot of the 
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Hercules statue? or to analyse 
the nature of the gaze which he 
sent to the depth of the Hercules 
fountain ? ; 

Gretchen had often before this 
dimly guessed that her conquest 
of Tolnay was complete ; she had 
never been sure of it until now. 
It was the first time in all her 
experience of him that she had 
seen that earnest look on his face 
and that unwonted depth in his 
eyes. Her heart beat tumultu- 
ously ; was it with triumph? or 
was it with fear ? 

“Shall I answer your question ?” 
said Istvan softly, beside her ; but 
she shook her head, and all at 
once opening her fingers, she 
dropped the crocuses into the 
water, where they danced gaily on 
the surface, drawing a floating veil 
over the two faces below. 

“Murder and bloodshed ?” said 
Mr Howard, breaking into the 
conversation, which had sunk into 
whispers by this time. “Who is 
dandin up for murder and blood- 
shed? I maintain that that Ro- 
man fellow behaved disgracefully 
to Mrs—whatever her name was.” 

“ Why, Mr Howard,” said Gret- 
chen, turning her back to the 
statue—for the waters of Hercules 
had shown her more this evening 
than she cared to see—“it was 
only yesterday you told me that. 

ou did not believe a word of. the 
egend from oo. to end!” 

“Of course don’t,” said Mr 
Howard. “If you got to the 
bottom of the matter, you would 
probably find that some tipsy 
woodcutter broke his neck over a 
pitfall in the dark ; and because 
the branches creak round the spot, 
the people say that it is haunted.” 

“They say more than that,” 
ventured the Bohemian, who till 
now had stood by in respectful 
silence, 

“More nonsense, you mean?” 


asked Mr Howard, with a sort of 
unwilling curiosity. 

“They say that the evil spirits 
who live in the abyss hunger after 
human lives. Ever since that in. 
nocent woman found her death 
there, the god of the valley has 
granted them a victim, once in 
every hundred years. Some other 
woman or man must be sacrificed 
to Gaura Dracului in every cen. 
tury. There is no escape for those 
who are marked; Hercules hag 
sworn it on his club!” 

The Bohemian’s voice had sunk 
to an almost inaudible whisper. 


He raised his blue eyes in shy .. 


terror to the stone figure above, 
as though diffident of speaking of 
the valley-god in his “sacred” 
presence. 

It is an established fact that 
anything in the shape of a ghost- 
story sounds more real in the dusk 
than in the dark. There was not 
one of the four listeners present 
who could have pleaded free from 
a certain thrill of fluttering per- 
turbation. 

The mountain-side had grown 
gloomy by this time; the street 
was deserted ; the Hercules foun- 
tain alone filled the silence with 
its gentle splash. Mr Howard was 
the first to speak. 

“ Come !” he cried, giving him- 
self a shake, as though to get rid 
of some intangible shadow of super- 
stition—“ come, this is really irre- 
sistible! Here is a fellow who is 
not superstitious, but who tells us, 
with a face as long as a yard- 
measure and as white as paper, 
that somebody must fall down a 
black hole every hundred years, 
whether he will it or no.” 

. “I have only repeated what is 
the belief among the Roumanians,” 
said the Bohemian, somewhat loft- 
ily. “I did not say that I believed 
it.” 

* But you looked most remark- 
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ably as if ‘you did a minute ago. 
You have not been eyewitness to 
one of these century-immolations, 
have you?” 

“No,” stammered the man, turn- 
ing pale as ashes. “ I—I—have— 
not—seen it.” 

“You have heard it then, or 
dreamt it,” said Mr Howard, plant- 
ing himself straight before the 
Bohemian. ‘Come, let us go on 
to the end, since we are at it.” 

But the Bohemian had no idea 
of going on to the end. For one 
moment he gazed at his questioner 
in helpless misery, then threw a 
wild glance around him, and, turn- 
ing suddenly, fairly took to his 
heels up the street, leaving the 
party to stare at each other’s 
faces, and invent whatever solu- 
tions they could find to the riddle 
of his behaviour. 

These sort of scenes were not 
calculated to cool curiosity ; and 
despite the failures, Gretchen’s 
courage remained unabated. Did 
not the failures themselves bring 
pleasures in their train? An 
though they never came to Gaura 
Dracului, did they not come to 
many spots beautiful in their wild 
solitude, untrodden perhaps for 
centuries, or perchance known only 
to the fleet chamois or the soaring 
eagle ? 

or was the excitement of dan- 
ger awanting tv make the enjoy- 
ment complete, for there were both 
the bears and the robbers to be 
afraid of. To be sure, the bears 
were said to be very shy in sum- 
mer, and it had not yet been 
proved beyond doubt that the rob- 
bers existed. But each of these 
causes was enough to awaken some 
momentary flutters, and a gentle 
undercurrent of trepidation, not 
wholly unpleasant ; and both the 
facts together moved Herr Mohr 
to insist that firearms should be 
taken for the protection of the 
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party. The Bohemian, when called 
upon, produced a rusty gun, which 
had once been the property of his 
grandfather. He confessed to being 
rather surprised at the anxiety 
which,they displayed for their lives: 
he did not see why people with clear 
consciences should require the pro- 
tection of firearms ; but he had no 
objection to humouring them b 
As to whether 
it would go off at the right mo- 
ment, he expressed himself hopeful, 
though by no means sanguine. The 
question still remained unsolved, 
for neither robber nor bear had 
put himself within range of the 
Bohemian’s gun. And yet there 
were not wanting evidences of at 
least the bear’s existence. Passing 
one day through a narrow ravine, 
they had been startled by a shower 
of stones rattling down from the 
ec “ That is a bear above us,” 
said the Bohemian, serenely. A 
little later they had come upon 
the bleached skeleton of a horse, 
picked to the very bone. “It was 
eaten by a bear last winter,” ex- 
plained their guide, in the most 
matter-of-fact way. 

No member of the party enjoyed 
the air, the liberty, the exhilara- 
tion of these mountain-excursions 
as keenly as Dr Komers. By con- 
trast to his town-life, his murky 
office, and his desk-drudgery, the 
mountains were to him another 
world. He felt as though he were 
laying in a stock of sunshine and 
hill-breezes, enough to last him for 
a lifetime. It was delightful to 
feel the physical strength which 
had so long Jain dormant—to enjoy 
the powers which he scarcely knew. 
The works of the great machinery 
were coming into action at last. 

Ascelinde could not imagine 
what kept Dr Komers in the Her- 
cules valley ; and though, since 
the collapse of Draskécs, she never 
could be the same woman again, 
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and had not spirit enough remain- 
ing to be actively unfriendly, still 
she thought it unfeeling of Dr 
Komers to keep painful recollec- 
tions alive by his presence. Since 
there was no more family cause, 
there could be no more need for a 
family lawyer. . 

Dr Komers himself did not 
quite know why he was staying 
here so long, although he gave him- 
self a great many reasons for doing 
so. What good could come from 
following Gretchen about, since 
he had sworn to himself that he 
would woo her no more, and since 
he meant to hold to what he had 
sworn? He was strong enough to 
keep his oath, but not quite strong 
enough to put the matter aside 
once for all, as irrevocably fixed. 
In fact, during these days poor 
Vincenz began to suspect that he 
was not an iron character. 

The sight of Tolnay by Gretchen’s 
side was a continual irritant, and 
it did much to darken the sunshine 
and poison the breeze. Since 
Gretchen could not belong to him, 
of course she must belong to some 
other man. But, he told himself, 
that other man ought not to be 
Istvan Tolnay. It should be an 
individual of peculiar excellence, 
and of a character more elevated 
than the character of any person 
he had ever yet met. If such a 
man were to be found, Vincenz felt 
. confident that-he could with calm- 
ness, almost with resignation, and 
— a fatherly blessing on his 
ips, _ their two hands together. 

e felt quite amicably disposed 
towards this vague man of the 
future ; but, strangely enough, 
whenever the vague man threat- 
ened to become distinct, the ami- 
cable feeling turned into vehement 
dislike. He passed all Gretchen’s 


acquaintances in review, and re- 
jected them allinturn. The future 
man was only bearable as long as 





Tolnay’s personality was so ye 

clearly defined, bot mentally and 
physically, that Vincenz disliked 
him so much. He not only dis. 
liked, he also mistrusted bim. This 
in itself was an excellent reagon 
for not leaving the Hercules yal. 
ley. It was his misfortune that 


‘he had so many excellent reasons, 


-and not one that could stand on 
its own legs. Each leant a little 
against the other for support, and 
they ended by all knocking each 
other down. 

It was on a clear August da 
that Vincenz again had taken his 

ost of guardian and protector, 

he party had followed the course 
of the Djernis until they had come 
to a ruined watch-house, which 
marked the borders of Roumania 
on this side. 

The seasop had reached its 
climax, and had passed it. Though 
the change was scarcely noticeable, 
yet the short-lived summer glory of 
the Hercules Baths was slowly de. 
clining. Autumn, with its tints, 
was stealing over the world, “ with 
his gold hand gilding the falling 
leaf.” The mornings were keen 
and the evenings fresh already. 
The green brambles in the hedges 
were turning black ; and along the 
path beside the Djernis, and op 
the rocks by the mountain-foot, 
and over the ruin of the old watch- 
tower by the border, the wild grapes 
hung in bunches, slowly ripening in 
the sun. 

Gretchen, with Tolnay by her 
side, had been gathering the — 
fruit, and now made astep tow: 

a luxuriant cluster which hung 
from the branch of a neighbour 
ing tree. 

“Stop, Fraulein! ” said the Bohe- 
mian, running to her side—“ stop, 
for heaven’s sake! You dare not 
go a step further than this !” 


his outline remained undefined - 
and perhaps it was because Istygn 
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Gretchen stood still in alarm, 
and looked around to see what was 
the danger threatening; but there 
was nothing visible except a heap 
of dead branches across the path. 

“ And these withered leaves are 
to bar my passage?” she asked, 
touching them contemptuously with 
her foot. 

“Though they be but leaves, 
they mark the frontier, Fraulein ; 
wd were we to be found only a 
dozen steps beyond the frontier, 
we should be instantly arrested 
and taken off to the nearest 
town.” 

“But what for, in the name of 
all that is illogical ?” 

“T.cannot say that I know what 
for, Friulein ; perhaps they do not 
know it themselves. They are 
always suspicious, those Rouman- 
jans, and think it ‘more natural 
that you should be doing harm 
than not.” . 

“The Roumanian grapes look 
twice as good as the Hungarian 
ones,” said Gretchen, casting a 
longing glance at the purple ber- 
ries which hung so temptingly just 
out of her reach. “Forbidden 
fruit are always the sweetest, you 
know.” 

“T have never heard that, Friu- 
lein ; and, begging your pardon, I 
do not think it can be true : we can 
never enjoy anything if our con- 
science be not clear.” 

“Well, I could make a very 
comfortable meal upon forbidden 
fruit, I think,” said Tolnay; “ much 
more enjoyable than any legiti- 
mately obtained pine-apples or nec- 
tarines—at least to my thinking ; 
but it is all a matter of taste.” 

“An acquired taste, perhaps?” 
put in Gretchen, looking at him 
over her shoulder. 

“Exactly—caviare to such simple 
souls hampered by a tender con- 
science ;” and the ironically com- 
passionate glance which accom- 
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panied the words rested not only 
on the Bohemian, but on Komers 
as well. 

“T don’t like caviare,” said Gret- 
chen,—“ unwholesome, oily stuff ; 
but I should like to take just one 
step into Roumania, and to gather 
one bunch of Roumanian grapes.” 

“‘ Come, then, let us defy the laws — 
of the country !” said Tolnay, with 
his irresistible smile, and offering 
his arm to help her over the mo- 
mentous heap of branches,—“let 
us taste of the forbidden fruit 
together.” 

And partly out of contempt for 
such illogical restrictions, partly 
out of that spirit of coquetry 
which in her seemed always to be 
called forth by Istvan Tolna ’s 
presence, Gretchen accepted his 
arm, and together they passed the 
line of demarcation ; while, with 
gloomy frowning brow, Vincenz 
watched them disappear round a 
corner. 

All the evil that was in her 
nature seemed ever ready to be 
roused at Tolnay’s will. To watch 
her with that man at her side was 
almost to believe her the cold and 
heartless coquette, the mercenary 
fortune - hunter, which Anna de- 
clared her to be. “ And that day,” 
thought Vincenz—“ that day when 
we spoke together in the gorge, I 
found it so easy to believe that she 
was a true woman, with a heart 
that could love, even if it cannot 


love me. Ah, what a pity is the 
change !” 
“Ah, what a pity is the 


change! ”,Gretchen’s own thoughts 
were saying at that very moment. 
“That day in the gorge he was 
like Hercules come down from his 
pedestal to save me; down here to- 
day he is tiresome and awkward.. 
What a pity is the change ! ” 

This thought was underlying all 
her most flippant speeches, all her 
most seductive smiles; and per- 
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haps, too, this thought made her 
find out that forbidden fruits are 
only sweet in anticipation, and 
that even Roumanian grapes can 
be sour. But nothing of this ap- 
peared on the surface, and she 
came back laughing and talking 
as lightly as before. 

“ Wel , we have not been arrest- 
ed, you see,” she said addressing 
the others. 

“ And by what shadow of right 
should you have been arrested?” 
said Mr Howard. “There must 
be justice even in Roumania.” 

The Bohemian’s expression seem- 
ed to say that justice was much too 
good a thing to be found in sucha 
country. 

“ By what right, I do not know; 
but that they do it, I know. It is 
sometimes much easier to walk over 
the Roumanian frontier than to 
walk back again. Some years ago 
there was a gentleman here who had 
passed the borders without know- 
ingit. He was seized and locked up 
as a political “py ; and afterwards 
they forgot all about letting him 
out again, and if his relations had 
not found him out at the end of 
a month, he might be there still.” 

“ A nice state of affairs,” cried 
Mr Howard, with rising wrath. 
“T should just like to see them 
try to lock up a free British sub- 
ject!” And at the bare idea Mr 

oward grew scarlet. 

“They are an ignorant people,” 
said the Bohemian, with a sort 
of contemptuous apology for Rou- 
mania in general. “ But they will 
not lock you up if you show them 


our papers.” : 
6 What sort of papers?” de- 
manded the irate Englishman, who 
felt inclined to plunge into Rou- 
mania, all paperless as he was, 
merely because he was warned 
against so doing. 

“ Well, just papers,” said the 
Bohemian, serenely. “I do not 
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think it matters much what 

are ; the more of them you have, 
the better. At home, in Bohemia, 
we need no such precautions ; but 
in this strange land——” 

“He means a passport,” put in 
Tolnay. 

“ T always looked upon passports 
as an exploded superstition,” re. 
marked Kurt. 

“So they should be,” went on 
Mr Howard ; “ but people in this 
country cling to superstitions, it 
seems. If you want to travel 
slowly, travel with a passport b 
all means. It is the best recleal 
know for being detained at every 
turn and regarded as a suspicious 
individual. A passport is the 
most suspicious-looking article 
sible nowadays. Last year I was 
travelling. I was told I must have 
a passport ; naturally I declined, 
What was the result? At the 
French frontier I was asked for it, 
and distinctly informed my ques- 
tioner that I hadnone. A terrify. 
ing Frenchman, with a black beard 
and rolling eyes, glared at me fero- 
ciously for a minute, then roared 
in a voice of thunder, ‘ Comment, 
monsieur, pas de passeport ! Alors 
PASSEZ, monsieur /’ and I passed, 
very comfortably indeed.” 

“But it seems’ that our friends 
over there would say, ‘ Reste 
monsieur, laughed Kurt. 

“T have got a passport,” re. 
marked Dr Komers, who till 
now had been following his own 
thoughts, but who had caught the 
words under discussion. 

“ Really ! ” responded Tolnay, in 
that tone of half mockery which he 
always used in addressing the law- 
yer. “How do you come by the 
obsolete article? Do you. keep it 
as 2 souvenir of extinct customs?” 

“No, it is quite new—it was 
drawn out a few weeks ago ;” and 
Vincenz took out his pocket-book 
and began to unfold it. 
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“ Ah,what admirable prudence ! 
None of us have had such care of 
our persons.” 

Vincenz continued to unfold his 

ocket-book, perfectly unperturbed 

, Baron Tolnay’s pin-pricks. 
These pin-pricks were Istvén’s 
greatest pleasure. He delighted 
in displaying his youthfulness 
under the eyes of the elder man, 
who would fain be his rival. That 
the lawyer could ever succeed in 
being his rival, was an idea far 
too preposterous to have occurred 
to Istvan’s mind. 

“T got the 5 ane to satisfy 
my sister,” said Vincenz calmly, 
while he smoothed out the rustling 
document. “She believed that 
without it I was exposing myself 
to innumerable dangers.” 

Tolnay threw a glance of dis- 
paragement at the battered leather 
pocket-book from which the pass- 
port had issued. 
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“Does not such a magnificent 
document deserve a more worthy 
resting-place ?” 

“I prize this pocket-book abov 
everything else in the world,” said 
Vincenz, with sudden fire, “It is 
dearer to me than the most sacred 
relic.” He spoke only on athought- 
less impulse, but Tolnay had caught 
the tone. “aia 

Quick as lightning his glance 
shot towards Gretchen. A faint 
flush was on her cheek: she knew 
well enough that this old pocket- 
book was the same that she had 
once stitched together for Dr. 
Komers. 

Of this Istvin Tolnay knew 
nothing. And yet it was at this 
moment, while he stood beside the 
ruined watch-tower, and looked 
from one face to the other, that 
there was sown in Istvin’s soul 
the first frail seed of a plant which 
was to bear bitter fruit, 
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THE HERO OF LEPANTO AND HIS TIMES. 


NorwituHstanDING the marked 
leaning of the literary world to- 
wards biographies during the pre- 
sent century, our English writers 
had let 1900 come wellnigh upon 
them without their presenting us 
with a life of the hero of Lepanto. 
Now that the void has been ably 
filled, it is easy to perceive after 
the event what a fruitful field it 
was which was left for so long un- 
worked. For it is not only as a 
conqueror and a prominent histori- 
cal figure that Don John of Aus- 
tria interests us. His career was 
run when the ten centuries of 
darkness had just closed ; and the 
actions and circumstances of it— 
apart from wars, politics, and re- 
ligions—are admirably illustrative 
of the moral and social condition 
of that attractive period. The 
curtain was already falling on the 
eld of fable, tradition, and twilight 
chronicle when he came upon the 
scene ; and attending his few but 
eventful days appeared the day- 
spring of history, the dawn of the 
arts, the renaissance of poetry with 
its civilising influence. At the 
same time there lay upon Europe 
enough of middle-age shadow to 
prolong the waning empires of those 
cherished unrealities which are the 
— of romance, and which 
end such delicious enchantment 
to days of old. A figure better 
worth exhibiting faithfully and 
particularly is not to be lighted 
on at every epoch. 

There were, no doubt, sufficient 
reasons why the writing of the life 
of this illustrious personage by a 
British author was postponed ; and 
one of these probably was, that the 
great historical events of which he 
was a great part have been amply 
recounted to us. But who, after 


feeding full of the stories of heroic 
achievements and of events bi 

with the future of nations oan 
races, can rise from his study 
without a yearning to know the 
personal story of one whose a 

pearances in the great tableaux of 
the past have created such thrill- 


ing emotion? One of our fore’ 


most poets names in the same line, 
‘** Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar!” 


If these seafights deserve to be 
ranked together, one of them cer. 
tainly may complain of some dis- 
courtesy on the part of posterity. 


We have abundant knowledge of - 


them who led at Actium. Of the 
hero of Trafalgar English pens 
have not failed to register the 
minutest particulars, which Eng- 
lish minds still receive with almost 
the devotion due to sacred writ- 
ings ; but somehow English curi- 
osity concerning the life of him 
who led the Christian fleets at 
Lepanto, and broke the power of 
the dreaded Turk has, yntil lately, 
been patient. Lookang into Maun. 
der’s ‘Universal Biography,’ we 
find under the word Austrea the 
following notice: “D. Juan, 3 
Spanish admiral, born in 1545; 
remembered as the conqueror of 
the Turks at J.epanto.” A scant 
account this of a man who took 
@ prominent part in the most im- 
portant European affairs of his 
generation; whose praise was 
hymned by poets and told out 
by orators and authors far and 
near ; who was without co-rival 


‘‘The glass of fashion, and the mould 
of form. 
The observed of all observers ;” 


to whom the Vicar of Christ 
thought it proper to apply the 
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eel. “There was a man sent 
from God whose name was John.” 

We may say then, without fear 
of contradiction, that Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell designed a good 
work when he set himself “ to 
write unto us in order” the chief 
events of the life of the distin- 
guished commander, Don John of 
Austria! With what degree of 
success he achieved his purpose 
these pages are intended to dis- 
cover in some sort. Our readers 
will find, as we think, that the 
author defined correctly the scope 
of his task, that he has made the 
career of his subject the trunk line 
of his story ; but that he has not 
hesitated. to mare. from it judi- 
ciously at intervals, that he may 
place beside us, as we go along, 
pictures illustrative of the man- 
ners and customs of the time, and 
lucid descriptions of means and 
— which have long been 
obsolete. 

The work before us is the pro- 
duct of much learning and research, 
of which we are little able and 
little disposed to constitute our- 
selves the judges. We choose 
rather to sit at Sir William Stir- 
ling-Maxwell’s feet, to take what 
account we can of his labours, and 
to indicate the instructive and en- 
tertaining character of his schol- 
arly narration. Our intention is 
to point where we can to matter 
which has hitherto been untold, 
or very sparingly told, in our 
tongue. Of course, such great 
themes as the Morisco rebellion, 
the Holy League against the Turks, 
and the struggles of the Nether- 
lands with Spain, which are fully 
and graphically related here, can- 
not but claim attention in their 
places. Nevertheless, in following 
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the account’ of these we shall by 
no means shut from view the 
“passages,” as our author calls 
them, which take us back to the 
life of the sixteenth century 

The life of Don John was a ro- 
mance frgm beginning to end. 
Many a hero of fiction has been 
wrought out of far less romantic 
material than that which made up 
his very impressive true ae 
Our readers will probably think 
with us that there could not be a 
Don John in these matter-of-fact 
daysein which we live. In his 
birth and his death, in his deeds, 
his adventures, and his aspirations, 
we are reminded of ballads and 
traditions rather than of the work- 
aday world; and yet he was a 
real living man, a mainspring of 
his generation, as our accomplished 
author has cunningly taught us. 

About his birth and his early 
youth a rigid mystery was cast 
and maintained. He was nour- 
ished, habited, taught and shown 
to the rural folk among whom he 
lived, as the son of a musician who 
had retired from Court to pass his 
days in a village a little to the 
south of Madrid. His Christian 
name was then said to be Jerome. 
His condition at this period was 
that of a disguised prince of fairy 
lore. He knew not, his foster- 
parents knew not, there was not 
half-a-dozen persons in Europe 
who knew that he might claim 
the Emperor Charles the Fitth 
for his sire. Barbara Blomberg, 
a woman of a noble house at 
Ratisbon, has been generally be- 
lieved to have been his mother, 
though there were rumours that 
he had been born of a princess 
whose name has not been given. 
The mother, whoever she may 
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have been, was but* little con- 
nected with his career. At seven 
years old, that is to say in the 
year 1554 (he having been born in 
1547), the little Jerome was re- 
moved from the care of his foster- 
mother, the musician’s widow, and 
placed in charge of an illustrious 
and gentle lady, Dofia Magdalena 
de Ulloa, whom he called his aunt, 
and who was in after years regard- 
ed by him with the respect and 
affection due to a parent. Dojia 
Magdalena was the wife of the 
Emperor’s vice-chamberlaing Col- 
onel Luis Quixada, who was one 
of the very few persons intrusted 
with the secret of Don John’s pa- 
rentage. This gracious lady re- 
sided chiefly at Vitagateis, not far 
from Valladolid, where she was 
frequently left alone with her 
young charge, Quixada’s duties 
requiring his presence in the Neth- 
erlands with his sovereign. She 
knew that the boy was the son of 
a person fof distinction; and she 
had reason to suspect that his 
father was of very high rank in- 
deed. For, a fire having occurred 
in the house at Villagarcia at a 
time when the vice-chamberlain 
was with his household, the gallant 
colonel rushed to save his young 
charge, whom he saw in safety be- 
fore he rescued his wife. ofia 
Magdalena knew well that only a 
sense of duty would have induced 
her husband to attend to any one 
before her at a time of danger: 
duty could be owing by Quixada 
only to an exalted personage ; 
Jerome, therefore, or John, as he 
was afterwards to be called, must 
be of illustrious birth. 

Not only was the boy placed in 
new hands, but from the time when 
he was transferred to Villagarcia 
he was clothed like a youth of 
rank, and treated with much more 
respect than when he roamed the 
fields and attended a village school 


with peasant lads as the musician’s 
son. Dofia Magdalena, childless 
herself, found a solace and an oc. 
cupation in rearing and educatin 
her foster-son, whom she herse 

instructed in his religious duti 

making him the channel of her 


large charitable bounties. She . 


took care, also that he should be 
taught by competent persons such 
branches of knowledge and such 
accomplishments as were thought 
necessary for his condition. 

In 1558 Dojfia Magdalena and 
Don John accompanied Quixada to 


Yuste,where the worn-out Emperor ' 


had settled himself in retirement, 
and where he still required the 
services of his faithful vice-cham- 
berlain. Here Charles saw, and 


expressed himself as much pleased . 


with, his as yet unacknowledged 
son, and especially praised the 
pains which had been taken to 
make him religious. The family 
of Quixada had been but a short 
time settled in the neighbourhood 
of the convent when the duties 
which had brought them there 


were terminated by the Emperor's . 


somewhat sudden death. Don 
John is supposed to have been one 
of the group of attendants, nobles, 
and ecclesiastics who stood round 
the bed of the dying Emperor; and 
he attended the monarch’s real 
funeral, but not the rehearsal of it 
of which the living Charles was a 
spectator. 

The Emperor left behind him a 
paper in which he distinctly ac- 
knowledges Don John (there called 
Jerome) as his son. In it he fur- 
ther states his wish that the lad 
should become a friar. But he 


does not desire that there should 
be any forcing of inclination ; and, 
in ,case of Don John declining the 
cowl, he provides for him “each 
year, from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand ducats from the revenues of 
the kingdom of Naples; lands and 
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yassals, with that rent attached, 
being assigned to him.” 

After the Emperor’s death Don 
John returned with Quixada and 
his wife to Villagarcia. Much has 
not been said of this short resi- 
dence near Yuste. There is, how- 

‘ever, mention made of a failing 


- which adds another proof to the 


many otherwise forthsoming, that 
royal blood by no means exempts 
its possessor from very vulgar pro- 
pensities. He stole apples while 
there, and was often pelted by the 
peasants when seen in the trees, 

It seems that rumours, more or 
less correct, of the Emperor having 
left and acknowledged a natural 
son, began now to circulate: and 
Quixada with difficulty parried in- 
quiries made to him by persons of 
note. The Princess ‘gent of 
Spain, the Infanta Dofia Juana, 
having heard and believed those 
rumours, used the occasion of a 
great public spectacle at Valla- 
dolid in 1559 to observe the boy, 
to caress him and to offer him a 
place in the royal tribune, which, 
however, he declined, preferring to 
remain at the side of his good 
aunt. This spectacle was no other 
than an auto-da-fé, which Dofia 
Magdalena, full of zeal for Holy 
Church, had taken her young 
charge to witness. They who 
would see a graphic account of 
this dreadful ceremony must refer 
to Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell’s pages. 
We will, however, try to abridge 
his narrative of it for the benefit 
of readers not blessed with leisure. 

The sufferers at the hands of 
the Inquisition had been general- 
ly peasants accused of witchcraft, 
Moors or Jews ; but on this occa- 
sion there was a more remarkable 
tran of prisoners. Nobles and 
gentlemen, ladies of the highest 
rank, eloquent divines, were amon 
the convicted. The Regent too 
her place under a canopy of state : 











the multitude gathered round a 
platform in the middle of the area, 
on which the Inquisitor-General 
and his train were stationed. The 
long line of prisoners consisted of 
“ the black-gowned penitents who 
were to be reprimanded and set 
free ; those in robes painted with 
downward-pointing flames, who 
were to suffer fine and imprison- 


‘ment; and those whose garbs, 


hideous with fire and fiends, de- 
noted that their bodies were to be 
burned for the salvation of their 
souls.” A sermon was preached, 
then an oath of faith was admin- 
istered by an archbishop to the 
Regent and to her nephew, the 
heir to the throne. A secretary 
made known to the multitude the 
terms of this oath : the archbishop 
blessed their highnesses: and then 
a crier shouted forth the names, 
crimes, and sentences of the ac- 
cused, tifteen of whom were to 
die. They were executed at once. 
“The Princess Regent of Spain, 
and the noble knights and dames 
of Castille, looked on as the flames 
crept and leaped round the tortured 
limbs of men who had been their 
familiar friends and spiritual ad- 
visers, of fair and delicate women 
dragged from splendid homes or 
from the solitude of the cloister.” — . 
Soon after this, Philip the Second, 
who had been absent in the Nether- 
lands, returned to Spain, and re- 
lieved the Infanta of the Regency. 
This done, he did not wait long 
before he, to whom te Emperor’s 
instructions had been addressed, 
openly proclaimed his relationship 
to Don John, who, at this time, 
dropped altogether the name of 
Jerome. The recognition was a 


somewhat theatrical affair, and the 
romantic air gathers thick about 
it. The King, who was really no 
sportsman, ordered a hunt on a 
hill not far from Villagarcia, and 
summoned Quixada to meet him 
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in the field, of course instracting 
him as to the part which he was to 
play. Quixada, before setting off, 
unbosomed himself to his wife, and 
made her a sharer of the great secret 
which he had carried for so many 
years. Then he and Don John, 
followed by vassals and servants, 
rode off. Presently they were 
aware of the royal approach. A 

room met them leading a very 
andsome horse, which, at Quixada’s 
desire, Don John mounted, after 
having with some reluctance, suf- 
fered his guardian to kiss his hand. 

Then came the important meet- 
ing. Philip rode up. Don John 
and his tutor dismounted and 
knelt. As the lad bent over the 
King’s hand, the latter asked if the 
youngster knew who he was, and 
then said, “ Charles the Fifth, my 
lord and father, was also your 
father.” Don John was then for- 
yay | acknowledged as his Majes- 
ty’s half-brother. The hunters and 
peasants shouted ; the nobles and 
gentlemen of the train saluted and 
congratulated the newly found 
scion of royalty. The ¢éortége, 
without pursuing the sport, turned 
and rode back to the city, Don 
John by the side of the King, and 
the multitude rending the air with 
acclamations. Thus ended the 
chrysalis stage. Don John him- 
self, and all the world, knew who 
he was when he was twelve years 
old or thereabouts. But it was 
only the first fytte of his romance 
that was over. 

A splendid establishment was 
now assigned to “the most, illus- 
trious Don John of Austria,” who, 
except in some few points of title 
and of precedence, received the 
honours of an Infant of Spain. 
His friend Quixada was at the 
head of his household. His edu- 


cation was conducted with that of 
Don Carlos, the heir to the throne, 
and of Prince Alexander of Parma, 


grandson of the Emperor. In due 
time the three youths went to. 
gether to the university of Alcala, 
where the unhappy has Carlos 
met with a serious accident, after 
which he showed himself to be the 
mauvais sujet which he continued 


to be to the end of his brief career, : 


We cannot here, however, turn 
aside to glance at his oft-repeated 
story. 

Don John betook himself ve 
kindly to martial exercises an 
manly sports, while his royal 
brother, mindful of the Emperor's 
directions, was taking order for 
securing him a good position in 
the hierarchy. So much in earnest 
was Philip on this matter, that, 
but for a disagreement between him 
and the Pope relative to the pre. 
cedence of the: cardinal-elect, it 
had been all over with arma 
virumque. The dispute, however, 
protracted matters, and gave time 
to the young hero to find out the 
bent of his inclinations, and the 
resolve that the active world, and 
not the cloister, should be the 
theatre of his exploits. While his 
career was still undecided on at 
Court, the Turks attacked Malta, 
and a fleet of Spain was ordered to 
sail to the assistance of the island. 
Don John thought he would settle 
the question of his profession ; he 
accordingly ran away from Court 
and made for the coast. But he 
was taken ill on the road, the fleet 
sailed without him, and emissaries 
from the Court overtook him. He 
was obliged to return and beg pat- 
don. Philip forgave him gracious- 
ly, and the beautiful queen, Isabella 
of Valois, “ chaffed ” him and made 
him look silly. It was, however, 
seen that the project of making 
him an ecclesiastic must be given 
up. His tutelary fairy knew what 
was in store for him, and inclined 
the King’s heart to waive graciously 
the idea of the tonsure. 
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We extract now a curious occur- 
rence of this period of his life :— 


«On the 15th November he revisit- 
ed, asa prince, the village of Getafe, 
where he had formerly been at school 
as a nameless peasant boy. It was on 
occasion of the arrival there of the 
holy corpse of St Eugenius, which 
was being transported from its lon 

repose at St Denis, to the cathedra 
where the saint had once reigned as 
primate, at Toledo. Philip II. had 

urchased the precious bones from 
Charles IX. at the moderate price of 
the skull of St, Quintin, of which he 
had despoiled the town so called, after 
his victory in 1557. An infinity of 
documents and seals recorded and 
ratified the bargain; and a deputation 
of French nobles and prelates placed 
the remains of the Toledan saint in 
the hands of a similar embassy from 
Spain at Bordeaux. They were 
thence conveyed with almost royal 
pomp to Toledo, receiving at each 
halting-place the adoration of the 
faithful. Getafe being only two 
leagues from Madrid, it was there that 
Queen Isabella and the devout Infanta 
Juana, attended by Don John, went 
to pay their homage. Three days 
afterwards the venerable skeleton 
made its entry into the old archiepis- 
copal city, the ‘King and Don Carlos 
kneeling in the wayside dust to do it 
honour.” 

At the age of twenty-one, Don 
John, erewhile the nameless peasant 
boy Jerome, was appointed Gen- 
éral of the Sea, an sponta 
equivalent to that of Lord High 
Admiral. He embarked and hoist- 
ed his flag with due ceremony, and 
made several small voyages, in the 
course of which some minor oper- 
ations of war were undertaken. 
His expeditions were not histori- 
cally important, neither did the 
bring much glory to himself. It 
was, however, remarked that he got 
through this his novitiate in com- 
mand with a degree of credit which 
could |hardly have been predicted 
for oneso young. His sis, and 
bearing were most favourably re- 
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marked upon; and he, no doubt, 
used this opportunity for acquiring 
a knowledge of the duties of com- 
mand on that element whereon he 
was destined to win an imperish- 
able fame. While he was in active 
command, his nephew and old 
associate Don Carlos came to his 
sad and somewhat mysterious end. 

Having brought his cruise to a 
close, the Lord Admiral repaired to 
Court, and was well received. Only 
a short time after his arrival there, 
all were plunged into grief by the 
death of the beautiful young Queen. 
The King, in his tg 
treated his half-brother with the 
utmost affection and confidence. 
But, at the funeral ceremonies, 
Don John was offended at some 
slight which he imagined to be put 
upon him with regard to preced- 
ence—a most weighty matter at 
that Court in those days; and he 
withdrew in dudgeon to the coun.’ 
try, passing his time at religious 
houses or with his “aunt” Dofia 
Magdalena. It was not likely 
that one of so ardent a nature as 
his would bear to be long in sha- 
dow, and accordingly we find him, 
after two months or so of retire- 
ment, availing himself of the Mo- 
risco rebellion, which had now 
broken out, to solicit employment. 
It appears that there was then 
no inconsistency in employing the 
General of the Sea in command of 
land forces. 

After the rule of the Moors had 
been utterly suppressed in the 
Peninsula, this people, remaining 
in the southern province under 
Spanish government, were known 
as Moriscoes. They had treaty 
rights, of which the dearest to 
them was the right of remaining 
Mohammedans, and of practising 
the rites of their religion. It was 


hoped, perhaps, ,by the Spanish 
priesthood and people, that infidels 
who had consente 


to live under 
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the same laws as the Christian 
Se egy oae would, little by little, 
ose their distinctive character, 
and conform to the habits, and be 
won over to the religion, of their 
conquerors. This hope, which in 
so many similar instances has been 
disappointed, was not destined to 
fruition in Spain. The Arabs, 
though peaceable and loyal sub- 
jects, in their dress, language, 
manners, and religion, remained 
Arabs still. 

The Inquisition was established 
about the time of the conquest 
of Granada; and its eyes, as one 
can well understand, were turned 
with extreme jealousy on a race 
who, privileged to live under Chris- 
tian ascendancy, were insensible 
to the truths and beauties of the 
Christian religion. This jealousy 
was the cause of the Morisco re- 
bellion, and finally of the expulsion 
of the great body of the Moors 
from Spain. Churchmen, finding 
that Arab converts were exces- 
sively tardy in coming in, were 
urgent that pressure should be 
used to bring these heathens into 
the Christian fold. Such pressure 
was a gross and cruel violation of 
a solemn treaty ; nevertheless, the 
importunity of the clergy succeed- 
ed in inducing the Government to 
exert it, gently at first, but more 
and more insolently as the Moris- 
coes continued firm in their faith, 
until the oppression was more than 
the goaded people could bear, and 
they broke -into revolts of which 
racial and religious hatreds were 
the causes and the fuel. 

At first the Government found 
itself able to cope with the com- 
om and the resistance of the 

oors. From the days of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella to the last days 
of the Emperor Charles V., there 
had been in the dealings with the 
Moriscoes some regard for safe 
policy, notwithstanding the conces- 
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sions that were made to intoler- 
ance and the injustice with which 
treaties were overridden. But 
under Philip If. bigotry was al- 
lowed to take its unbridled will. 
prudential considerations were cast 
to the winds, and the Arabs were 
exasperated into a rebellion which 
it taxed the power of Spain to 
overcome, which desolated some of 
her fairest provinces, and which 
deprived her of an ingenious and 
industrious body of subjects, who, 
in every art except that of war, 
far excelled her Christian popula, 
tion. The treacheries and intrigues 
of this war, in which either side 
was impelled by the fiercest pas. 
sions, almost exceed belief ; and 
the cruelties of which both Chris- 
tians and infidels were guilty, raise 
the greatest horror and loathing 
in the reader’s mind. Burnings, 
massacres, torturings, were of 
constant occurrence; capitulations 
were violated and prisoners de- 
stroyed by wholesale butchery ; 
women and children were sold 
into slavery; and pillage was every 
where permitted. It is true that 
deeds of great -valour were fre- 
quently performed; but as for 
generosity, pity, or common hu- 
manity, these sentiments seem to 
have been altogether banished from 
the region in which the Moriscg 
revolt was acted. 

The King’s Governmentwas slow 
to recognise the magnitude of the 
insurrection which it had pro- 
voked; consequently, its attempts 
at suppression, though successful” 
in places, proved often abortive. 
The rebels, though they suffered 
severely in many encounters, had 
enough of good fortune not only 
to keep their resistance alive, but 
to make it spread. When it had 
been maintained with vigour for 
three months—that is to say, from 
the commencement of the year 
1569 till April of that year—Don 
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John of Austria arrived at Granada 
to take command of the royal 
troops and the disturbed districts, 
it having been perceived at last 
that the King had a formidable 
undertaking on his hands. Pro- 
crastination was one of the defects 
of Philip’s character, and he had 
procrastinated here to ‘his own 
serieus detriment. Unnecessary 
caution, and the fettering of enter- 
prise by dividing responsibility, 
and by requiring a reference to 
himself on every important occa- 
sion before action could be taken, 
were other of his methods which 
did not assist despatch or make 
for success. 

Don John was to be assisted by 
a council, who were to discuss and 
- todecideon all measures of im- 

portance; but even the decision 
of the council was not to be acted 
upon until it should have been ap- 

roved by the Supreme Council at 

adrid. When it is considered 
how effective sudden resolutions 
and movements may be in putting 
down an outbreak, one perceives 
that Don John’s ‘task was set for 
him in no encouraging way. The 
King, however, was kind and help- 
ful according to his lights. He 
sent Don John with all honour 
to his command, he gave him his 
instructions in affectionate terms, 
and he appointed to a seat at the 
local council Luis Quixada, the 
general’s erewhile guardian and 
constant friend. It was ordered 
than Don John should be treated 
with all the honour ever accorded 
toa person not royal. His fairy 
was thrusting greatness upon him 
without let or hindrance, that he 
might shortly achieve more glori- 
ous greatness for himself. 

So cumbrous a system of com- 
mand was not likely to result in 
brisk achievements. Don John was, 
during the first three months of his 
residence at Granada, able to do 
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but little in the field. He, how- 
ever, held receptions and reviews, 
and received deputations, winning 
everywhere golden opinions by the 
dignity and suavity of his man- 
ners and by his noble appearance. 
The first important act of his 
command appears to have been the 
expulsion of the Moorish inhab- 
itants from the Albaycin quarter 
of Granada. These wretched peo- 
ple were got rid of because they 
were thought to be the centre from 
which, secretly, all the expeditions 
which took place in the theatre 
of war were plotted. They were 
assembled in the churches, and 
from thence marched, under mili- 
tary escort, into other parts of 
Spain. In a tumult which oc- 
curred at the time of their exodus, 
Don John showed great presence 
of mind. 

Nine months passed away, not 
in inaction, but in warfare which 
was marked by no decisive result, 
though it was marked by enough 
of ferocity. The royal armies were 
at length largely reinforced, and 
Don John, who had hitherto di- 
rected operations from Granada, 
now took the field in person. In 
his first expedition he was accident-. 
ally baffled, not by the enemy, but 
by a force led by another general, 
which obtained possession of the 
fortress of Guejar before he came 
up. He bore his mortification 
well, and behaved with much dis- 
cretion on the occasion. His next 
attempt was attended with a suc- 
cess which was all his own, and to 
which his personal gallantry and 
his skill as a leader contributed in 
no small degree. He attacked and 
took the town of Galera, which 
was fortified more by nature than 
by art, it being perched upon an 
eminence, the sides of which were 
everywhere precipitous. We find 
the assailants using artillery in the 
attack, exploding mines with great 
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effect, and making military bridges. 
It is recorded of the leader that, 
seeing his men to be a good deal 
harassed by the fatigue of cuttin 
and bringing up the brushwoo 
which was required for the ap- 
proaches, he set to work himself, 
and brought up his burdens like a 
common soldier. 

With all his care he did not 
take Galera at the first assault ; 
and one reads with regret how, 
after failure, he announced that 
he would raze the place to the 
ground, sow the site with salt, 
and put every inhabitant to the 
sword. A ferocious announce- 
ment of this kind seems to have 
had the effect of stirring up the 
resolution of soldiers of those days. 
After much laborious engineering 
and severe fighting, the King’s 
troops at last got the place. It 
is asserted by one historian that 
Don John kept his word to the 
letter, and commanded and super- 
intended a most inhuman butch- 
ery. But there are other accounts 
which represent him as doing all 
he could to mitigate the fury of 
his soldiers, ane these last testi- 
monies are far more in consonance 
with his general sentiments and 
conduct. 

He now attacked the fortress 
of Seron. The troops behaved 
badly, and the attack, for this 
time, failed. But Don John sus- 
tained a misfortune here greater 
than that of being foiled by in- 
fidel hands before a battered wall. 
Aj bullet, and an unskilful sur- 
geon, deprived him of the stout 
soldier and courtier who had 
shown to him all that he ever 
knew of a father’s care. Brave, 
faithful, sagacious Luis Quixada 
received his death-wound in front 
of Seron. The veteran was carried 
to Caniles, where he lingered 
under the torture of clumsy sur- 
gery for many days, during which 


Dofia Magdalena was summoned 
to, and arrived at, his 

where she marked his last gj 

and closed his eyes. The funeral 
was attended with great military 
omp, and the Commaniale 
Chief followed the body as chief 
mourner. Dofia Magdalena left 
the camp afterwards, escorted 
a squadron of cavalry, ang at. 
tended for a long way by Don 
John, who rode beside her litter, 
It is most refreshing, among the 
instances of savagery and hard. 
ness of heart with which those 
days abounded, to read of the 
lamentation expressed by ev 

one, from the King downwards, at 
the loss of Quixada, and of the 
tributes which were paid to his 
fidelity and other good qualities, 

At this time King Philip 
thought it right to take his 
brother, Don John, to task for 
so freely confronting danger in 
his own person. The answer to 
this reproach was quite worthy of 
a good commander and soldier, 
and showed that ¢he general, 
young as he was, had a sound 

nowledge of his duties and re 
sponsibilities ; that he did not 
enter upon rash exploits to dis. 
play his valour, but that where, for 
example or for guidance, the pres- 
ence of the general was required, 
he could not for any consideration 
remain in the background. 

The army was reinforced, and 
took Seron, Don John ordering the 
attack with much judgment. After 
that he took Tijola and then Par. 
chena. His lieutenants were a 
work as well as himself: there 
were very many affairs besides 
those which have been mentioned 
here ; and the royal armies, at 
length raised to becoming strength, 
acquired an ascendancy which was 
most discouraging tg the rebel 
cause. The King’s officers perceived 
this, and they issued proclamations 
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setting forth the terms on which 
traitors might yet escape the ex- 
treme penalties, but denouncing, 
without hope of mercy, the severest 
chastisements known to war against 
such as should continue disobedient 
after knowledge of this offer of re- 
mission. The issuing of these pro- 
clamations may be looked upon as 
the beginning of the end of the 
Morisco war. It was not concluded 
at once, nor without some farther 
contention ; for the Morisco chief, 
or king'as he claimed to be, after 
making considerable advances to- 
wards accommodation, thought he 
saw another chance of winning, 
and once more drew the remnant 
of his unhappy nation into open 
hostilities. hus they rendered 
themselves liable to the most dread- 
ful penalties with which the King 
had threatened them, and only too 
many of them drank to the dregs 
the cup of his indignation. The 
royal troops had now mustered in 
sich strength that it was useless 
for the reduced Morisco bands to 
contend with them longer. A little 
farther struggle, and the rebellion 
collapsed. he rebel king was 
treachery in the moun- 
tains ; but his corpse was brought 
down to Granada,—and it was 
thought rather a fine pageant of 
triumph to wedge the dead body 
ina frame, set it upright upon a 
mule, and to parade it with much 
show and shouting through the 
streets. After this miserable ex- 
hibition, the head was severed from 
the .runk, and fixed on a spike 
over one of the gates of Granada. 

The rebel Moriscoes who had 
been taken in arms were sold for 
slaves into all cities and districts 
of Spain. Those who had not re- 
belled were forcibly removed from 
the theatre of rebellion, and dis- 
ge through the other provinces. 

he tale of expatriation is most 
heartrending, even among stories 
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of cruel and bloody deeds. It was 
a “bag and baggage” removal. 
He who studies the account of it 
will appreciate the truculency of 
the proposal made regarding the 
Turks ‘by an English orator to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth 
century—the most inhuman utter- 
ance which any man, claiming to 
be a statesman, has allowed him- 
self to make in modern days! 

Don John “wound up” the 
affairs of the war. He had been 
about eighteen months in com- 
mand. e had been ultimately 
successful : he had made no great 
mistake : his conduct and his per- 
sonal valour were greatly praised = 
and he was said to have acquired 
considerable renown. Probably, 
however, if his renown had never 
rested on anything more solid than 
this Morisco war, it would have 
been at the best local and partial. 
His chief glory from that miser- 
able war is that he made use of it 
for perfecting himself in the arts 
of command, that he gained store 
of experience, and that he edu- 
cated himself for the acquisition 
of a fame which was undoubtedly 
European, and which made him 
for a span “the foremost man of 
all this world.” The wave of the 
wand which was to show the fairy ~ 
favours at their meridian was now 
to be given. 

It ,was the fortune of Don John 
to have always work awaiting him 
at times when his hands became 
free. Before things had been re- 
established on a peace footing in 
the south of Spain after the Moris- 
co war, he had been already nom- 
inated to the splendid command 
in which he did the great exploit 
of his life. ,Pope Pius V. had, 
after much anxiety and labour, 
succeeded in constructing the Holy 
League of the Christian Powers 
against the Turk ; and it had been 
decided (though not until after 
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long and animated discussion) that 
the half-brother of the King of 
Spain should be appointed to the 
chief command of the fleets and 
forces of the League—that is to 
say, that he was to be supreme 
both afloat and on shore. 

The account given by Sir W. 
Stirling-Maxwell of the antecedent 
events which led to the formation 
of this memorable confederacy is 
full of interest, and will repay 
careful study. Our space does 
notadmit of any but the briefest 
_mention of them here. 

The Turks of those days were 
the terror of all Europe. Their 
fleets and armies were more nu- 
merous: than those of any other 
power, though their navy was 
inferior in quality to that of 
Spain. They were rapidly en- 
croaching upon the territories of 
the Mediterranean Powers, caus- 
ing some of them to tremble for 
their very existence, and giving 

ound for serious anxiety to all. 
Malta, defended by her valiant 
knights, had resisted and beaten 
off the Infidel attack; but this 
success of the Christians, glorious 
as it was to those who won it, had 
not materially checked the tide of 
Turkish advance. Venice, as a 
great commercial power, was in 
continual danger from the Turkish 
arms, and, even now, her posses- 
sion, the isle of Cyprus, had partly 
succumbed to them. Philip IL, 
as ruler of a large Italian terri- 
tory, and as the most potent prince 
of Christendom, was in the first 
degree interested in keeping down 
the pretensions of the Turk. Pope 
Pius V. made war on the Infidel in * 
the spirit of a crusader. Though ? 
an old man, he was chivalrous, firm 4 
of purpose, eloquent, ‘and indefat-{ 
igable. The suppression of the: 


heathen was the great desire of 
his heart, to the attainment off 
which he devoted all his energies. © 


League. Philip listened not only 
to the call of his temporal inter. 
ests in taking the foremost place 
in the holy alliance, but also to 
the call of the Pontiff, who ex. 
horted him to draw his sword as 
the champion of the Church, 
Venice was already at war with 
the Sultan. These three were the 
chief Powers of the League. They 
were all sincere enough in desiring 
to repress the Turk; but Spain 
would have liked to do this whilst 
giving the least possible advantage 
to Venice, and Venice would have 
liked to do it without aggrandising 
Spain. 

The zeal of the old Pontiff, after 
being many times baffled, and after 
toiling through months of negotia- 
tions, triumphed at last. He saw 
the day when the Holy League 
solemnly swore to make war on 
the Turk, and was glad. His ser. 
vices to the cause were, however, 
by no means ended when the 
League was proclaimed as a reality 
to all Christendom. The members, 
of the confederacy required to be 
quickened into united action as 


well as formally joined ogee 


lessed, 


and, though their bond was 


_they would probably have never 


struck a blow in unison but for 
the sustaining incitement which the 
Pope continued to address to them. 

Venice, as has been said, was 
already at war with the Turk. 
The Papal States and the Italian 
dominions of the Spanish King 


_.were rendering some assistance to 
‘the Republic before’ the great 


League was an accomplished fact. 
But the operations of the allies were 
insignificant, as is not unfrequent- 
ly the case with coalitions. The 
united fleet might have done 
much to save Cyprus for the Vene- 
tians, but it did nothing in that 
direction—nothing, indeed, worth 
mentioning in any direction. The 


[March 
The Pope was the soul of the 
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Pope was provably right in his 
opinion that vigorous action was 
more likely ‘to proceed from a 
solemn League, cemented by the 
oaths of illustrious ambassadors— 
blessed by himself with all the 
pomp and splendour which the 
Church knew so well how to ex- 
hibit—proclaimed to the civilised 
world by the forms with which 
priestcraft and statecraft are wont 
to impress the devout and the 
patriotic, and so subjected to the 
observation of all Europe,—than 
from any other metliod. When 
his Holiness had done all that his 
courage, skill, and patience could 
effect—and he did wonders—all 
would have been useless had it not 
been for the chief corner-stone 
which, by consummate judgment 
or by most felicitous accident, was 
made to surmount the edifice of 
the Holy League. It is abundant- 
ly clear that but for the temper, 
the judgment, and the quick deci- 
sion of Don John of Austria, the 
vast armament of the League would 
have done nothing more worthy of 
note than was done in the previous 
year; that state jealousies and 


. divided councils of commanders 


would have brought to nought all 
that the wisdom of conclaves and 
senators had matured, and which 
the wealth of the Church and of 
many kingdoms had provided; and 
that one of the great battles of the 
world would not have been fought. 

This is a convenient place to 
pause in the outline which we are 
tracing of Don John’s career, that 


we may say a word of the very 


interesting information regarding 
the war navies of his time which 
is to be found in the pages under 
review. Ships, armaments, officers, 
crews, and propelling powers are 
clearly set before us, giving a veri- 
table advantage to that reader who 
would realise the naval scenes so 
cleverly depicted farther on. “Ac- 





counts of voyaging and fighting 
would be scarcely intelligible to 
an understanding not having a 
true idea of the navies: which 
achieved them ; and the descrip- 
tions which we find in the first 
volume are so clear and so full as 
to prepare effectually for a complete 
comprehension of the sea-stories. 
We must refer the curious to the 
chapter on navies; but there are 
one or two matters of much im- 
portance to the general reader, on 
which we may say a few words. 

‘ The propelling power which we 
mentioned above was, in all but 
a very few cases, the thews and 
sinews of galley-slaves, who, 
chained to their seats on the 
benches, and incited to exertion 
by the most savage discipline, 
plied the oars. How a miserable 
man might find himself in the 
condition of one of these pro- 
pellers, the following extract may 
explain :— 

‘* The benches of the unhappy slaves 
of the oar brought into close contact 
men of all countries and conditions, 
and all varieties of moral character. 
The Moslem from the Bosphorus, 
from Tunis, or the slopes of Atlas, 
here mingled with Greek and Latin 
Christians of all races and languages. 
Here, side by side in common misery, 
sat the brave soldier whom the fate 
of war had made a captive, and the 
wretch who was paying the penalty 
of the most odious crimes ; the gallant 
gentleman who had shone in the 
princely tilt-yard or at royal banquets, 
and the outcast whose home was the 
street or the pier; the man of thought 
and feeling, whose conscience refused 
to receive unquestioned the faith as 
it was in the Inquisition at Valladolid 
or Rome, and the ruffian who stabbed 
for hire in the tortuous lanés of Val- 
encia, or beneath the deep-browed 
palaces of Naples. Turkish officers, 
wont to ride in the gorgeous train 
which attended the Sultan to the 
mosques of Constantinople, were at 
this moment chained to the oars of 
Don John of Austria; and Knights 
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of Malta were lending an unwilling 
impulse to the vessels which Ali Pasha 
was leading through the channels of 
the Archipelago to do battle with the 
fleet of the Holy League. The Turk- 
ish galleys being more exclusively 
rowed by foreign captives, advantage 
in a naval action was embittered to 
the Christian combatants by the know- 
ledge that their artillery, which mowed 
down their turbaned foes, was also 
dealing agony and death amongst fet- 
tered friends and brethren, who an 
hour before had hailed with hope and 
exultation the approach of the flag of 
their country and their creed.” 


A second extract will afford 
some idea of what life at the oar 
was like :— 


“The gang of galley-slaves was 
seated in close order on benches 
covered with coarse sacking rudely 
stuffed, over which were thrown bul- 
locks’ hides. Five or six of them 
occupied a bench 10 or 11 feet long. 
To a footboard beneath, each man was 
attached by a chain ending in an iron 
band riveted round one of his ankles. 
The benches. were so close together 
that as one row of men pushed for- 
ward their oar, the arms and oar of 
the row behind were projected over 
their bended backs. The size and 
weight of the oar were so great that, 
except at the end where it was 
tapered to a manageable size, it was 
necessary to work it by handles fixed 
to the side. 


“The slaves were overlooked by 
the boatswain. His place was on the 
gangway, close to the sternmost oars, 
where he was at all times within 
hearing of the orders of the captain. 
Along the gangway, at regular in- 
tervals, his mate and the driver were 
posted, so that the conduct of each 
slave was under inspection. The oars 
were put in motion or stopped by the 
sound of a silver whistle, worn by the 
boatswain, who, with his mates, was 
armed with a heavy whip of bull’s 
sinew to stimulate the exertions of 
the slaves. When it was necessary 
to continue the labour for many hours 
without respite, they would admin- 
ister, in addition to the lash, morsels 


of bread steeped in wine, which 

put in the mouths of the men as 
rowed. If, in spite of these precay- 
tions, a slave sank from fatigu 
was whipped until it was evident that 
no further work was to. be obtained 
from him, and then thrown either 
into the hold, where, amongst bilge- 
water and filth, he had a chance of 
recovering his consciousness, or, if 
his case appeared desperate, into the 
sea.”’ 

From twenty to twenty-six pairs 
of oars impelled the ordinary war. 
galley, which was a vessel of two 
or three masts, and of 120 to 
150 tons burden. Its artillery 
was mounted on the forecastle and 
poop, and along its centre ran the 
gangway above-mentioned. A 
sharp peak was fitted to the prow 
for ramming the enemy ; but, as 
we shall see further on, it inter- 
fered in some instances with the 
effects of the guns of the forecastle, 
and might be dispensed with. The 
galley could hoist sails when con- 
venient, and so was not wholly 
dependent on her oars. 

he galeasse was a larger and 
heavier vessel than the galley, not 
so easily handled, and therefore 
of more doubtful utility in fleet 
actions. Larger still than the 
galeasse was the ship, which was 
moved by sails alone, and which, 
therefore, was a somewhat cum- 
brous craft to the navigators of 
the sixteenth century. 

There were also light vessels 
smaller than the galley, called jrig- 
ates and brigantines, We return 
now to the deeds of Don John and 
his fleet. 

Messina was chosen as the ren- 
dezvous of the League’s great fleet. 
We have not room for a catalogue 
of the ships, although most interest- 
ing particulars thereof are to be 
found in the pages from which 
we are gleaning. e content our- 
selves with saying that the fleet 
when assembled was the greatest 
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Christian armament that had ever 
floated in the Mediterranean. Old 
Sebastian Veniero was Captain- 
General for Venice, with Quirini 
and Barbarigo as Commissaries.’ 
Mare Antonio Colonna sailed as 
the Papal Admiral; Luis de Reque- 
sens, Grand Commander of Castile, 
had flying the flag of the highest 
Spanish leader ; Giovanni Andrea 
Doria was over Philip’s Sicilian 
contingent, and the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz brought a squadron 
from Naples. Upwards of three 
hundred ships and eighty thousand 
men were under the orders of Don 
John. 

The Captain-General of the 
League was one of the last com- 
manders to arrive at Messina. His 
progress thither was a series of 
magnificent receptions and specta- 
cles, which seemed by anticipation 
to celebrate the great victory to- 
wards which he was bound. He 
travelled on horseback fromMadrid 
to Barcelona with a great retinue, 
being received at every halting- 
place with distinguished honours ; 
the cities illuminating, —— 
addresses, displaying banners an 
all their bravery, and firing deafen- 
ing peals of artillery. On the way 
he was met by a courier bearing 
an autograph letter from the Pope 
and despatches from many of his 
generals—the first signs of the new 
and important duties upon which 
he was entering. At Barcelona he 
began to hold conferences and to 
issue orders. He embarked in his 
flag-ship under great salutes, re- 
mained a day or two in harbour, 
and then sailed for Genoa, where 
he was received on the quay by 
the Doge and signiory. At a 
splendid entertainment here given 
to him by Doria were fifty-two 
ladies, all dressed in crimson and 
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white satin and sparkling with 
jewels ; and at the ball with which 
it concluded, the dancing of Don 
John surprised and delightedevery- 
body by its spirit and grace. From 
Genoa and Spezia he despatched 
gentlemen to pay his respects to 
the different Italian princes ; then 
he proceeded to Naples, which, as 
one may be sure, outdid even the 
gorgeous pageantry which he had 
witnessed in other cities. Here 
he, dressed with great magnifi- 
cence, received on his knees, in 
the church of Santa Chiara, from 
the hands of Cardinal Granvelle, 
his baton of command, and the 
banner of the Holy League, the 
gift of the Pope. The choir and 
the multitude echoed the “ Amen” 
with which the young commander 
responded to the Cardinal’s im- 
pressive blessing. A week after 
this he was at Messina. “The 
combined artillery of Messina and 
of Venice and the Holy See awoke 
the echoes of Scylla gnd Charybdis 
in honour of the long-looked-for 
flag of the commander-in-chief of 
the Holy League,” and the fleets 
put to sea.” 

It is worth mentioning here that 
Don John, while he tarried at 
Genoa, seems to have been first 
impressed with an idea which was 
destined to be hereafter the great 
desire of his mind. The Pope, 
writing to exhort him to undying 
effort in his great undertaking, 
promised him the sovereignty of 
the first territory that he should 
wrest from the Turks. After that, 
the young hero never let go the 
belief that he was to win a king. 
dom—somewhere; which was quite 
in accordance with the suggestions 


.of old romance. 


Particulars, we suspect, are not 
forthcoming of the composition and 





’ The Commissary was a high ‘officer, ranking immediately after the Com- 
mander. Barbarigo commanded Don John’s left wing at Lepanto. 
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numbers of the Turkish fleet which 
fought at Lepanto. There were 
lleys to the number of two hun- 
red and fifty or thereabouts, and 
a following of smaller craft. Al- 
together, the Infidels had a more 
numerous fleet ; but they had not 
ships so powerful as the League’s 
heaviest, and their artillery was 
less effective. Ali Pasha was in 
command. Hassan Pasha, who 
had been viceroy of Algiers ; Ma- 
homet Siroceo Pasha, Governor of 
Alexandria; and Hamet Bey, 
Governor of Negropont, were his 
chief officers. Aluch Ali, vicero 
of Algiers, commanded the pore | 
ron of his province. 

In one respect the Sultan’s fleet 
had an immense advantage over 
its antagonist fleet. Every captain 
in it obeyed the will of one man, 
and had no desire but for sucha 
result as would give the greatest 
satisfaction. hereas, in the 
allied fleet of the League, every 
admiral wag solicitous for the 
honour of his own flag, and the 
advantage of his own nation. This 
inherent weakness, the source of 
much trouble and danger, would 
have been fatal, had it not been 
rectified by the tact, courtesy, and 
determination of Don John of 
Austria. 

Before the fleets left Messina, 
Don John was assailed by a per- 
plexity in which the mind of a 


-weaker man would certainly have 


been misled. He became aware 
that the old Spanish officers were 
very much disposed to avoid a 
battle, at any rate for some time. 
They thought that the interests 
and the reputation of Spain would 
suffer more by a defeat or a dis- 
advantage than they could gain by 
a victory. They were impressed 
by the belief that the Infidel fleet 
was far more powerful than that of 
the League. Their courisel, there- 
fore, was to observe and impede 
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the enemy as much as _ possi 
without staking everything a 
the issue of a fleet action ; and to 
use any opportunity that might 
present itself of capturing squad. 
rons. or seizing seaports. The 
counsellors who thus spoke and 
wrote, knew of course full well 
that the Pope’s heart was set 
upon inflicting, with the great 
armament, a signal punishment on 
the heathen; also that it was 
matter of life or death to Venice, 
whether the power of the Turk 
should or should not now be effec: 
tually broken. Yet it was their 
selfish policy to give little heed to 
the needs or wishes of Spain’s 
allies, and to act solely with a 
view to the interests of Spain her- 
self. Now Don John was a very 
young man, and, though Captain- 
General of the League, he was also 
the brother of the King of Spain. 
It is therefore highly to his honour, 
that in these the early days of his 
expedition he put from him selfish 
and partial considerations, and de- 
termined to carry out loyally the 
great designs of the League ; and 
that he assured Veniero and Col- 
onna of his determination to seek 
the enemy for the purpose of bring- 
— to action. 

on John now issued special 
and detailed instructions to the 
fleet, which were to regulate the 
discipline, the order of sailing, and 
especially to govern officers in a 
general action with the enemy. 
After that, the great forest of 
masts left the harbour, and pro- 
ceeded, by what we should call 
very easy cruises, to Corfu. Here 
intelligence, on which the chiefs 
thought they could rely, was 


‘received to the effect that the 


‘l'‘urkish fleet was somewhere in the 
Gulf of Lepanto. Hereupon was 


called a council of war, which was — 
numerously attended, and wherein 
it was earnestly debated whether, 
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now that the enemy was apparent- 
ly within reach, battle should be 
offered to him at once. The same 
timid counsels which had been 


‘heard at Messina were again plenti- 


fully offered, and now, in the criti- 
cal moment, many minds—usually 
firm enough—shrank from the 
enormous hazard of a general battle. 
The Captain-General is said by 
every chronicler but one, to have 
advocated immediate action. In 
this opinion he was strenuously 
supported by the Venetian and 
Papal admirals, The three chiefs 
carried the council with them ; 
and it was now known throughout 
the fleet that the great struggle 
would immediately be made. 

In pursuance of this resolve, the 
ships made for a harbour on the 
Albanian coast; and here Don 
John’s temper was sorely tried by 
some acts of ruffianism, and in- 
deed of insubordination, which 
were committed by the Venetian 
Veniero. The fiery old chieftain 
had, in a fit of rage, hanged at his 
yard-arms some Spaniards who had 
been lent him from the royal forces 
tocomplete his muster-rolls. He 
had done this without reference to 
the Captain-General. The proceed- 
ing might have been followed by 
disastrous consequences but for the 
extreme self-control exhibited by 
Don John, who would not, in pres- 
ence, as it were, of the foe, allow 
any dispute to interfere with the 
great work which had been taken 
onhand. After reflecting on the 
matter, he expressed his displeas- 
ure, and forbade Veniero to take 


_ his place at the council board. 


In this harbour Don John re- 
viewed his fleet, and we are in- 
formed that many men were acci- 
dentally. {killed by careless firing 
in the salutes with which he was re- 
ceived. Soldiers and sailors were, 
it appears, continually lost to the 


. Service in this way—which argues 
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that the arms were not very good 
nor the hands very steady. 

It took some days to reach 
Lepanto, although everything was 
done to save time. During this 
interval, fresh reports were receiv- 
ed of the Turks being still at 
Lepanto. And then came another 
fearful report, brought by a cruiser 
from Candia, which told how a 
consummately cruel massacre of 
noble Venetians, attended by a 
gross violation of a compact, had 
lately been perpetrated at Fama- 
gosta, in Cyprus. Every soul in 
the fleet, but especially every 
Venetian, was struck with horror 
and wrought to fury by the recital 
of the barbarous crime; and all 
vowed to retaliate upon the Infidel 
the wrongs which the servants of — 
the Republic had suffered. The 
news could scarcely have arrived 
more ya 

On Sunday the 7th of October 
1571, the combined fleets of the 
Holy League entered the Gulf of 
Lepanto in search of the enemy. 
The forethought of Don John had 
not only prescribed the order of 
battle, but had likewise caused ex- 
cellent arrangements to be made 
in each vessel for facilitating the 
movements of the warriors and 
for giving refreshment to the fa- 
tigued and aid to the wounded: 
He caused nettings to be put up 
to baffle attempts at boarding ; 
and he removed the sharp beaks 
of his galleys, by which arrange- 
ment, though he lost the power of 
ramming, he gained great com- 
mand for his forecastle guns—in- 
deed he gained much more than he 
relinquished. Scouts on shore and 
lookout-men at the mast-heads 
strained their gaze in search of 
hostile sails ; and it was not long * 
before the leading ships of the 


Sultan’s fleet were described. All 
was now ardent expectation until 
the hulks of the great body of the 
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ships were above the horizon, and 
it was apparent that the Turks 
meant fighting as determinedly as 
the Christians. Then the banner 
of the League was run up to the 
maintop of the Captain-General, 
and a gun from the flag-ship was 
the signal to prepare for action. 
The enthusiasm was now intense, 
and the eager shouts pealing from 
all the ships together, woke the 
thousand echoes of the gulf in pre- 
sentiment of victory.’ 

Rapidly the ships formed three 
divisions in line. Doria command- 
ed that on the right ; Barbarigo 
that on the left ; in the centre was 
Don John himself, supported by 
Veniero and Colonna. Ronta Cruz 
followed with a reserve squadron. 
In front of the whole line were 
towed some heavily armed gal- 
easses, which were expected to do 
much execution on the enemy’s first 
closing, as he was not provided 
with heavy ships of that build. 

On the Turkish side the admiral 
directed the centre ; the Pasha of 
Alexandria the right ; and Aluch 
Ali, the Algerine, the left. The 
smaller craft were in rear. The 
Turks, as well asthe Christians, 
were in high spirits, and confident 
of victory. 

After the fleets were in sight of 
each other, there were still many 
miles of sea to be passed before 
they could be at fighting distance ; 
so that there was time to make all 
necessary preparations. The chiefs 
of the expedition repaired to the 
flag-ship to receive last orders ; and, 
even now, with the enemy in sight, 
there were some counsellors who 
would Lave had Don John avoid 


the battle. But he answered 
shortly and courteously that the 
question of fighting had been de. 
cided at Corfu, and that the time 
for action had come. Don John 
sheathed in complete armour, now 
went on board a light frigate, and 
in her passed rapidly along the 
whole force which sailed to the 
right of his flag-ship ; while Re. 
quesens, his second in command 
made a similar passage along the 
left. They spoke a few words of 
encouragement to the officers and 
men, and in that way roused the 
ardour of the crews to the highest 
pitch. And Don John, remember- 
ing the estrangement which there 
had been between himself and the 
Venetian admiral, did not fail to 
pass inthis supreme moment un- 
der the stern of Veniero’s galley, 
and to reciprocate some words of 
kindness with the hot-tempered 
veteran. 

As the distance decreased, the 
Turks made all the noise they 
could, by shouting, screaming, the 
clang of arms and of cymbals, and 
by useless discharge of firearms, 
In contrast to all this savage din, 
the crews of the League preserved 
astern silence. A crucifix was 
elevated in the flag-ship, then in 
all the other vessels ; and every 
man, fromthe Commander.in-Chief 
downward, knelt in adoration and 
implored the help of Heaven. This 
ceremony over, the Christian trum- 

ets sounded and the bands played. 
on John, and some of his younger 
officers, are said to have danced on 
the deck in the revelry of their 
brimming spirits. But the time 
for earnest work was now at hand, 





1 ‘¢ Rarely in history had so gorgeous a scene of martial array been witnessed. 
An October sun gilded the thousand beauties of an Ionian landscape. Athens 
and Corinth were behind the combatants ; the mountains of Alexander’s Macedon 
rose in the distance ; the rock of Sappho and the heights of Actium were before 
their eyes. Since the day when the world had been lost and won beneath that 
famous promontory, nosuch combat as the one now approaching hadibeen fought 
upon the waves.”—Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, Part V. chap. i. _, 
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6 The battle was joined with the 
greatest ardour. In the wings 
there was some manceuvring, either 
side hoping to gain. an advantage 
by seamanship ; but in the centre 
the ships sought each other with 
direct and fearful attack. They 
came on with sparkling armour, 
many-coloured plumes, floating ban- 
ners—a glorious sight, which was 
soon to be turned to a ruin of death 
and wreck. Once the lines were 
engaged, the battle was a collection 
of combats of yessels in pairs. The 
commanders sought each other, and 
the encounter of the flag-ships is 
that which is shown to us as the 
most brilliant and obstinate of the 
day. As the deck on either side 
was cleared by balls, or arrows, or 
by the rush of the boarders, it was 
remanned from some of the smaller 
craft, and the battle renewed. So 
it was with the ships all over the 
fleet. The slaughter was immense, 
The decks ran blood and reddened 
the waters. Pity was not there. 
The disabled, the wounded, were 
slain and cast to the waves. One 
has seldom read of such havoc. 

The first great witness of victory 
was seen in the hauling down of 
the standard of the Prophet on 
board the Turkish flag-ship, and 
the running up of a cross in its 
place. The Infidel admiral had 
fallen, had been put to death, and 
his galley was taken. In almost 
rg! combat the result was against 
the Turks, who fought bravely and 
obstinately, nevertheless. heir 
ships were sunk or their crews 
were destroyed. As the League 
began to get the upper hand, two 
Christian ships could often assail 
one Turkish galley, and so make 
sure of overpowering it. The suc- 
cess of the centre of the combined 
fleets had scarcely been doubtful 
from the first. 

It was otherwise with the wings. 
Barbarigo was wounded to death 
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early in the battle, and it went hard 
for a time with his division. But 
his crews were Venetian, animated 
not only by a thirst for honour, but 
also by an implacable desire of 
vengeance for the diabolical cru- 
elties inflicted on their country- 
men in Cyprus. They rallied and 
turned the tide of battle. They 
neither asked nor gave quarter. 
The Pasha of Alexandria fell, as 
did nearly all his chiefs and cap- 
tains. There was no withstanding 
the Venetian fury. At last the 
Turkish right wing was in as bad 
case as the Turkish centre. 

If there were any remissness in 
the Christian host it was in Don 
John’s right wing, where Doria 
was either over-cautious or over- 
matched in seamanship; for the 
Viceroy of Algiers contrived to 
get round his flank and finally to 
escape, being one of the very few 
Pashas who came safe and sound 
out of this fiercely fought battle. 

The battle began about half an 
hour after noon and ended at four 
o’clock, by which time death, car- 
nage, and wreck made the face of 
the bay for miles such a scene as 
has been seldom witnessed in the 
history of the world. Notwith- 
standing the destruction, enormous 
spoil was acquired by the victors, 
for the Turks of all ranks had a 
habit of taking their money to sea 
with them, as well as wares of the 
richest and most splendid kind. 
Prisoners, held to ransom or sold 
for slaves, were also productive of 
an immense booty. Two sons of 
the Turkish admiral were’ taken 
alive in one of the captured ships. 
They were disposed of by Don 
John as his own prize, and he 
generously protected them. One 
died in Italy, the other he set at 
liberty. Indeed, his behaviour, 
with regard to the results of the 
great sea-fight, was eminently 
generous and chivalrous. 
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Many wonderful acts of individ- 
ual heroism are recorded, but the 
particulars of most of them are 
very harrowing, and we do not feel 
disposed to repeat the detail of 
them. The not-unmatched adven- 
ture of a female sailor and warrior 
having served all through the action 
is an incident of Lepanto. An- 
other noteworthy incident is that 
the author of ‘ Don Quixote’ was 
a combatant and was wounded in 
the fight. It could hardly have 
occurred to any mind in the vast 
Christian armament that a private 
sentinel there present would short- 
ly with his quill win a fame which 
would spread farther than, and last 
as long as, the renown of their 
great admiral! Sword and pen, 
we perceive, were represented in 
this great fight, each by one of its 
most glorious votaries. The Cap- 
tain-General, in his despatches, 
greatly extolled the gallantry of 
all under -his command. He was 
four-and-twenty years of age; he 
had won a sea-battle which must 
always be famous; and his own 
courage and conduct had contrib- 
uted in a principal degree to the 
glorious issue. 

To obtain any idea of the furor 
which this victory awakened all 
over Europe, it is necessary first to 
realise the terror inspired by the 
Turks of those days, when the 
Grand Signior was not “a sick 
man,” but the most formidable and 
most dreaded of potentates. Per- 
haps the relief which the victory 
of the Nile brought to the despair 
of the Western Powers, then 
aghast at the prevailing fury of the 
French Revolution, comes near to 
that which followed Lepanto. The 
cannon of Nelson, as historians 
assure us, resounded over all 
Europe ; in the same way, and for 
a similar reason, the cannon and 
the achievement of Don John were 
the great theme of the time, were 
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for words in the mouth of eye 
one, The victor was, for a season, 
at the very summit of Euro 
fame. He sent the green standard 
of the Prophet to King Philip, the 
Sultan’s banner to the Pope, and 
letters of felicitation to the Em. 
mene and the Doge of Venice, 

ut one reads with pleasure that, 
in the hour of his supreme success, 
he wrote a special despatch to 
gentle Dofia Magdalena. 

After a few rather feeble essays 
after further action, the fleets 
separated and sailed to winter 
quarters, Don John returning to 
Messina. 

Religion, sculpture, painting, 
poetry had now only one subject, 
the victory and the victors of 
Lepanto. The capitals of the 
south of Europe shone and re. 
sounded with the signs of tri- 
umph. Holiday was universally 
indulged in, and Church cere 
monies shared with brilliant fetes 
the waking hours of civic multi- 
tudes. Presents, decorations, ad- 
dresses were events of every day. 
An ovation was decreed to Co- 
lonna in the Eternal City; and 
now it was that Pope Pius made 
his remarkable application of the 
Scriptural passage, “Fuit homo 
missus a Deo, cui nomen erat Jo- 
annes.” Don John’s first recep- 
tion, and a magnificent one it was, 
was given to him at: Messina. It 
was only the first of many tributes, 
in offering which the cities of the 
South vied with each other in 
pomp and in the attribution of 
praise. The young conqueror’, 
head was not turned with all the 
worship that he received, which 
shows how strong and well-bal- 
anced a head it was. But the 
head, without any flightiness, and 
with the highest warrant for the 
dream, did now seriously incline 
to the belief that it would shortly 
be surmounted by a_ territorial 
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crown. This seemed in that ro- 
mantic age the proper outcome of 
events. The public mind was 
agreed that a kingdom must be 
found for the hero. Where the 
kingdom was to be, or how it was 
to be instituted, was not so clearly 
understood. Some Albanians, who 
believed that the Turkish rule on 
the shore of the Adriatic would 
now be immediately ended, came 
and offered their homage to Don 
John, and he was not indisposed 
to accept it; but his brother 
Philip did not enter very heartily 
into the project, and events fell 
out far otherwise than was ex- 
pected immediately after Lepanto. 
Indeed the conclusion of the 
Holy League was lame and im- 
potent, in no wise corresponding 
to the vigorous achievement which 
had marked its beginning. In 
1572, Pope Pius, the soul of the 
confederation, died. His successor 
was most zealous in his endeavour 
to repel the Infidel, but the cru- 
sading spirit and power seemed 
not to be in him. Through that 
summer again the great fleets 
were at sea, but they did nothing 
of importance, and the great op- 
portunity of striking while the 
enemy was discouraged by the 
victory of Lepanto was lost. There 
was no triumph to record for 
1572 ; and before operations could 
be undertaken in 1573, Venice had 
made a separate peace with the 
Turks, thus shamefully deserting 
her allies. Therefore, as no other 
Power had shown any anxiety to 
enter the League, that holy com- 
bination, so solemnly and vaunt- 
ingly inaugurated, came of neces- 
sity to an end. Its banner was 
hauled down, and Don John ran 
up his flag as Spanish General of 
the Sea once more. ? 
For a year or two after the dis- 
solution of the Holy League, Don 
John’s life passed, for the most 
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part peaceably, in the enjoyment 
of his fame. He was charged 
with the conduct of affairs in vari- 
ous ee and he retained his 
naval command. _He made an 
easy capture of Tunis, and placed 
on its throne a king who ,was to 
rule under :the protection of the 
King of Spain; but this acquisition 
remained to Spain only for a short 
time, as Tunis was retaken by the 
Turks. The occupations of the 
young general seem, however, to 
ave left him time for participating 
very frequently in amusements ; 
and of many of these, our author, 
as we think, has done well to speak 
at some length. The shows called 
masques were often the principal 
entertainments, and they entered 
into and formed part of pleas- 
ures and sports which, in other 
times, would probably have dis- 
pensed with them. For instance, 
balls and tournaments were incom- 
plete if not largely decorated with 
allegorical figures and devices., 
Dancing was a very favourite 
amusement of Don John; and 
very splendid balls were given to 
him in many of the cities to which 
his duties called him. At Pia- 
cenza a magnificent tournament 
was held by the Duke of Parma in 
his honour as the first knight in 
Christendom ; the account of it is 
interesting, as showing how this 
pastime of nobles and knights had 
changed its character since the 
times when it was thought to be a 
serious, as it was certainly a some- 
what sanguinary diversion.. The 
Duke’s passage of arms may not 
unfairly be bracketed with a tour- 
nament which was held in Scot- 
land in this nineteenth century. 
The military pageant was} for- 
mally brought to pass by the ac- 
tion of a challenger, who pro- 
claimed to all the world of chivalry 
the charms and virtues of his 
mistress, and who undertook to 
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meet in arms any and every cham- 
pion who might wish to dispute 
this lady’s pre-eminence on behalf 
of any other lady, on Thursday, 
the 29th of July. ‘our prizes 
were offered: one to him who 
Should, best break a lance ; one to 
the best swordsman; a third to 
the best knight in the general 
combat; another to him who 
should be most bravely equipped. 
A notification was given of the 
strokes that would be considered 
foul. A master of the tournament 
was appointed. Judges were nom- 
inated. And it was made known 
to what distinguished men and 
their retainers would be confided 
the keeping‘of the lists. 

Don John was received at 
Piacenza by his entertainers with 
much splendour and ceremony. 
There was a perpetual fete during 
his stay; and on the 29th July, 
according to appointment, the 
It were 
too long to tell here of all the 
allegorical and martial figures 
which graced the meeting; but 
we may assist our readers to form 
an idea of the whole sight if we 
cite the appearance of the chal- 
lenger, who, by the way, chose to 
call himself “the Destined Knight.” 
He was 


“‘preceded by four drummers and 
four trumpeters in red and white 
liveries, sounding their warlike notes 
before a car or an architecturally de- 
corated platform, on which stood three 
figures representing the three Fates, 
attired in various symbolical colours. 
In addition to the seven planets which 
formed the diadem of the Fate Clotho, 
seven beautiful boys were arranged 
round the car as the representatives 
of Saturn and his companion stars. 
The black and white horses which 
drew the car were driven by a man 
dressed as Time. The machine was 
followed by a couple of pages in red 
and white, carrying the lance and the 
gauntlets of their master. Then came 
two gentlemen, his seconds, or god- 
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fathers as they were called, in erim. 
son and cloth-of-gold. Last of all came 
the Knight of Destiny himself, resplen- 
dent in crimson and gold, witha mighty 
plume of white and crimson, and 
bearing on his arm a shield, on which 
were depicted the seven stars fo 
Charles’s Wain, with the motto Ipso 
ducente. Reining in his steeds before 
the royal box, Time recited some 
verses, in which he informed the pub- 
lic that by the command of Destiny, 
he had brought thither a knight who, 
for the sake of his lady, was about to 
display prowess such as the world had 
never yet beheld. The cavalcade 
then passed round the list, and the 
defender placed himself in his appoint- 
ed station.” 


His pageant was followed by 
many more such, whereof one 
group was expressly intended to 
symbolise the victory of Lepanto, 
“The judicious Knight made his 
entry in the bowels of a moving 
mountain, up which Sisyphus was 
seen rolling his intractable stone.” 
An enchanted tower, which burst 
asunder and vanished in a blaze 
of fireworks, came to delight the 
spectators ; and .the car of Jove 
himself was there, with a hundred 
other triumphs of art. 

Don John sate beside the Portu- 
guese Infanta while the pageant 
was unfolding ; but, on the en- 
trance of three dashing knights 
who were going to contend, his 
Highness was seized with an over- 
powering desire to enter the lists 
with them, which he presently did. 
“ All came in black armour inlaid 
with gold. The crest of the most 
serene Don John was of black 
plumes garnished with gold, with 
certain yellow and white bander- 
oles, and a single long drooping 
white feather, . His High 
ness wore breeches, cut in sailor's 
fashion, of black velvet  richl 
worked in gold and silver.” It 
seems tu have been a very harm- 
less jousting. Don John got the 
prize for the lance. There wass 
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melee, and some sword-play, mak- 
ing, we doubt not, glorious diver- 
sion. 

The purple light in which he 
basked for only a few months was 
the sole recompense of his surpass- 
ing achievement. The kind fairy, 
while he was enjoying himself in 
Italy, had come to the term of her 
glittering endowments, A less 
benevolent spirit was about to 
take her place. And the favoured 
knight who had been wafted to 
az and fame by the quickest and 
easiest of ascents, was now, after a 
brief enjoyment of silken pleasures, 
to become acquainted, ere his 
youth had passed, with adversity— 
to drag out his few days in labour 
and sorrow—and to sink below the 
horizon ere the noontide of his 
manhood. 

With Tunis was lost a possible 
kingdom for Don John, who had 
conceived the idea of making it 
the capital of his dominion. He 
had not, however, long su‘fered 
the frustration of his hopes in that 
direction before another day dream 
which seemed full of promise was 
set before him. Some wandering 
English and Irish Catholics made 
proposals to him to raise an army 
for the purpose of invading Eng- 
land or Ireland, and, by the aid 
of the native Papists, conquering 
those kingdoms. He was to de- 
liver Mary Queen of Scots from 
captivity, set her on the throne of 
Elizabeth, and then marry her. 
The Pope, as he was informed, 
would certainly second his efforts 
to win back the British Isles to 
the Catholic faith ; moreover, the 
overthrow of Queen Elizabeth 
would remove one of the chief 


“fade of the rebellion against 
his brother Philip, which had been 
for a long time active in the 
Netherlands. There is no doubt 


that the King of Spain, who had, 
as “bloody ” Mary’s husband, once 


been King-Consort of England, 
entertained serious thoughts of 
overthrowing the Protestant 
Queen ; but he does not appear, 
when the temptation was first sug- 
gested to Don John, to have 
wished his brother to be an actor 
in that business—knowing which 
disinclination, the hero of Lepanto 
again cast his eyes over the Le- 
vant and the shores of the Medi- 
terranean generally, in search of a 
realm. He thought it not impos- 
sible that out of the Italian States, 
or even out of some of the Spanish 
dominions, a kingdom might be 
carved for him. 

But Philip was overruled by 
events, and he felt compelled ere 
long to look with some favour on 
the project of marrying Don John 
to the Scottish Queen. He made 
no progress at all in pacifying the 
Low Countries, and the sudden 
death of his lieutenant there ren- 
dered necessary a new appoint- 
ment to the viceroyalty of those 
dominions. Not unnaturally, now 
that. operations by sea were not 
being prosecuted with much vig- 
our, the King turned to his now 
famous half-brother, as his best re- 
source for ensuring the able gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands. Ac- 
cordingly, he informed him of the 
employment which he designed for 
him, and desired that he would set 
off with dispatch, because a com- 
mander was urgently required 
there—and with secrecy and with- 
out parade, because a quiet and 
unostentatious appearance among 
the Netherlands might be evi- 
dence that the new commander 
threw himself into their midst 
without hostility or suspicion. 
The King was under the impres- 
sion (which proved to be a most 
erroneous one) that ships and 
troops, ostensibly assembled in the 
Netherlands for the repression of 
insurrection, might be available 
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for the invasion of the British 
Islands ; and he now sanctioned an 
attempt in this direction, lending, 
at the same time, his countenance 
to the project of the marriage of 
Queen Mary to John of Austria. 
Elizabeth was believed by Philip 
to be the real mover and supporter 
of the insurrection. in the Low 
Countries. It was therefore re- 
garding her as a political enemy 
and not only as a heretic, that he 
began to entertain designs upon 
her power, of which the Invincible 
Armada was the great and final 
outcome. ’ 

The troubles of King Philip in 
his Netherland dominions may be 
said in brief to have sprung mainly 


from religious intolerance and from _ 


his having introduced the Inquisi- 
tion into those provinces. He was 
ignorant of the people whose re- 
ligion he sought to dictate to them. 
He knew not how to conciliate 
them. He seems, moreover, to 
have had but a sorry idea of how 
to override and crush them ; for, 
want of despatch, a short supply 
of money, and scarcity of muni- 
tions of war, caused many of his 
tyrannical enterprises to miscarry. 
Though he studied the arts of dis- 
simulation and of despotism, noth- 
ing could be more stupid in both 
these respects than his government 
of the Low Provinces. They were 
so well disposed to his house that 
he might have won them if he 
would but have treated them with 
some consideration ; they had so 
small an idea of political freedom, 
and they had so many distractions 
among them, that he. might have 
got them under his heel by force 
had he known how to bear them 
down with the military power 
which he undoubtedly possessed. 


In effect, he, by his imbecile course 
of feeble oppression, taught them 
in the course of his reign the aspi- 
rations of a free people. 
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He sometimes cajoled and de. 
ceived, he sometimes bullied, He 
tried to rule through Cardinal 
Granvelle, and he tried to rule 
through the Duke of Alva, Aj} 
his attempts failed, as they could 
not but do, they were so ill ex. 
ecuted, owing principally to his 
own shortcomings. Alva had been 
withdrawn after failure. Hone 
sens, whom we saw as Don John’s 
lieutenant at Lepanto, succeeded 
him, made one or two efforts in 
the field, and then died suddenly, 
The King’s cause was already lost, 
and the King had not acquired one 
wise idea as to the reason of his fai+ 
ure, when he called on his brother 
to go and assume the viceroyalty, 

Don John did not know that-he 
was going to his detriment and his 
death when he set out for his new 
charge ; but he knew much better 
than the King did how little chance 
he had of winning honour, and he 
went unwillingly. 
poor hope of Mary’s crown, to be 
obtained through a Spanish in. 
vasion and an English rising of 
Catholics, was his secret encourage 
ment to try his best. The King, 


somewhat alarmed at the critical: 


state of things, would have had 
his new viceroy set off at once; 
but Don John, spite of positive 
orders to the contrary, went to 
Madrid before proceeding north- 
ward, to inform himself as accu- 
rately as possible of his brother's 
mind, and to press certain views 
of his own, which he regarded as 
of the first importance. His dis- 
obedience was not resented; he 
was allowed to stay a short time 
at Court; and he found an oppor- 
tunity of paying a visit to Dota 
Magdalena, whom he saw for the 
last time. 

He set off, as had been before 
determined, with a very small ret- 
inue. He himself travelled dix 
guised as a Moorish slave. 
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journey, under these circumstances, 
was tedious, disagreeable, and full 
of hazard. Nevertheless the ad- 
yenturers arrived safely at Paris, 
where Don John had the comfort 
of conversing confidentially with 
the Spanish Minister, although, to 
the world at large, he still passed 
fora slave. Having been admitted 
incognito to a royal ball, he there 
saw, and was captivated by the 
beautiful Margaret, Queen of Na- 
yarre, whom he was destined to see 

etagain. Arrived at Luxembourg, 
he became aware that he would 
have done better if he had re- 
paired to his viceroyalty at once, 
instead of incurring delay by going 
into Spain. For things had gone 
most unfortunately in the few days 
preceding his arrival. The Spanish 
troops, mutinous for want of pay, 
had fallen upon and sacked the 
city of Antwerp. And the tale of 
their lawlessness and ferocity: was 
the first information that greeted 
his ears. 

It would require more space 
than we have left disposable to 
give anything like a clear account 
of the deplorable course of things 
in the Low Countries after Don 
John showed himself, and went 
through the forms of assuming the 
government. The sceptre had, in 
truth, already departed from his 
house; and the short span that 
remained to him of life was to be 
fretted away in useless negotia- 
tions, ‘barren plans, and military 
attempts made without necessary 
money or munitions. Very soon 
after his arrival he was attacked 
by fever ; and it may be said that, 
at that first attack, his health 
really gaye way, although he was 
able to return to his duty, and to 
Impress those whom he met in 
public by his still charming man- 
ners, his gaiety, and his accom- 
plishments. Had he been well 
supplied with funds, and allowed 


petre, and balls. 
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to follow the dictates of his own 
good sense, it is possible that he 
might have retrieved matters for 
Philip ; but he was tied and strait- 
ened in such a way as to leave 
him no possible chance of success. 
Very early in his viceroyalty, old 
acquaintances, who saw him again, 
remarked how he had deteriorated 
in appearance and spirits. His 
office lasted for a period of some- 
thing less than two years, and it 
was a time of wasting, of disap- 
pointment, and of failure. 

Two or three bright spots there 
were amid the gloom of his ad- 
ministration. The gay Queen of 
Navarre, hoping to make for one 
of her brothers some capital out of 
the troubles of the Netherlands, 
found it advisable to repair to the 
waters of Spa. She travelled in 
gorgeous state, having three horse- 
litters, six carriages, ten maids-of- 
honour on horseback, and a very 
large retinue of noble attendants. 
Don John met the fair traveller 
on her journey from Mons to 
Namur, and rode beside her litter, 
overcome by her beauty and fas- 
cinations. The Queen was for grace 
and beauty accounted the nom- 
pareille of Europe. Her present 
admirer was the greatest hero then 
alive. It was the chivalric dream 
realised of the bravest of the brave 
and the fairest of the fair. No 
doubt the youth and natural gaiety 
of the great commander then won 
a few hours of delight from his 
cares as the enchantress looked out 
upon him from her litter, “ glori- 
ous in the July light, with its 
gilded pillars, crimson hangings, 
and glasses painted with forty dif- 
ferent solar emblems, with their 
mottoes in Italian and Spanish.” 

He entertained “the fair mis- 
chief” for two or three days, at 
Namur, with great magnificence, 
giving her banquets, a fete cham- 
The Queen was 
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as celebrated for her dancing as 
Don John himself ; and when these 
illustrious personages danced to- 
gether, they made a sight for spec- 
tators to reniember— 


‘*So stately his form, and so lovely her 


face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did 
grace.” 


The rose-coloured days and 
nights were, however, soon over. 
The warrior put this Helen of her 
day on ened her boat for Liége, 
looked on her beauty for the last 
time as he bade her farewell, and 
went back to the cares and the 
fatigues that were robbing him of 
his youth and life. 

Throughout his viceroyalty Don 
John seems to have kept up a 
correspondence, most insincere on 
both sides, with Queen Elizabeth 
of England. Don John, as we 
have seen, intended, if he could, 
to invade the Queen’s dominions, 
raise her Catholic subjects, and 
dethrone her. Elizabeth, who 
quite suspected his designs, was 
aiding the Netherlanders in their 
resistance to Don John’s govern- 
ment. Yet the correspondence 
breathes only good will and flat- 


tery. 

At the annual sports at Louvain 
Don John appeared with his cross- 
bow and brought down the popin- 
jay. The enraptured multitude 
shouted ; he was proclaimed king 
of the bowmen, and he enjoyed a 
temporary popularity during the 
holiday season. 

We shall furnish an example of 
the real ability that was in the 
young man if we extract the ac- 
count of his dealing with a serious 
military revolt :— 


‘* While he lay before Nivelle, Don 
John was called upon to suppréss a 
mutiny. It arose from the old cause, 
long-deferred pay, and broke out in 
one of the German regiments. The 
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demand of the soldiers was, imme. 
diate payment of arrears or leave to 
pillage the town ; and the al 

was proposed to Don John by a depn- 
tation of the mutineers. He dismiggeg 
them with fair words, which gaye 
them some hope of gaining one op 
other of their wishes, and then ordered 
the colonel, the Baron of Meghem, a 
courageous and trustworthy officer, to 
take the companies which had not 
joined the mutiny, and some other 
troops, and occupy certain points on 
the roads leading to Antwerp and 
Bruxelles. The malcontents, thus 
left isolated in their quarters, were 
soon after surrounded by on over- 
whelming force of other regiments, 
and ordered to give up their arms 
and the names of the ringleader, 
The order was complied with, and 
twelve of the chief mutineers were 
arrested, of whom four, selected 
lot, were condemned to death, Two 
of these were pardoned on the peti- 
tion of the other regiments ; and of 
the remaining two, one was also for- 
given on account of his wounds and 
good service. The sedition was there- 
fore quelled by the vigorous measures 
of the general, at the expense of a 
single victim.” 


Chiefly by the readiness and 
conduct of Prince Alexander of 
Parma, Don John, towards the 
end of his administration, gained 
a considerable military advantage 
over the rebel army at Gembloum. 
But it was not a success sufficient 
to turn the tide of his ill-fortune 
or to make him cling to life. From 
time to time, during his our 
ment in the Low Countries, 
suffered from weakening attacks of 
fever ; and in the autumn of 15% 
he was prostrated by a‘ recurrence 
of the disease, which proved too 
much for his enfeebled constitt- 
tion to withstand. He had re 
paired to a camp which he was 
constructing about a mile from 
Namur; and it was there, in am 
outbuilding which had been hastily 
made somewhat decent for his re 
ception, that he underwent his last 
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jliness and met his end. The sad 
story of his death affords another 
instance of the vanity of fame and 
atness. Foiled, suspected at 
the Spanish Court of disloyalty, 
unsupported by his brother, wasted 
in body, and, as one may fairly 
infer, broken-hearted, the hero of 
Lepanto yielded up his breath at 
the age of thirty-one, having in 
that short life attained to the very 
innacle of fame, aud again been 
reduced to bid willingly “ farewell, 
a long farewell, to all his great- 
ness.” 
In the days of autumn there 
had gathered about him a gloom 
which was in truth the shadow of 
death. His letters written in Sep- 
tember reveal the state of his mind. 
There is one to a nobleman at 
Genoa, another to his old comrade 
Doria, who was also then at Genoa, 
and a third to King Philip—all 
very pathetic. Indeed, we have it 
on the authority of his confessor, 
that he by this time looked upon 
his death as very near, and that 
he was devoting himself more and 
more to religion. In the last days 
of September he received the holy 
sacrament, and a few days after 
extreme unction. He charged the 
confessor to make known to his 
brother his last wishes, which had 
reference chiefly to the resting- 
place of his body, and to provision 
for his suite. Towards the last he 
was visited by alternate fits of pain 
and of delirium, and, while dis- 
tracted in mind, issued orders to 
his captains as if he were in the 
field, found fault with what seemed 
to be going wrong, or lifted up his 
voice in shouts of victory. His 
mind was clear at the very end. 
After his sight failed, Mass was 
celebrated in his chamber, and he 
died peacefully grasping the cruci- 
fix, and with the names of Mary 
and Jesus just uttered. 
The remains of the dead warrior 
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were at first interred at Namur— 
the obsequies being solemnised with 
much military and civil pomp. He 
had, however, before his death, 
ay ny King Philip to have 
is bones deposited by those of his 
imperial father in the Escurial, 
which was eventually done. But 
the transfer of the body from 
Namur to its Spanish resting- 
place was effected in a manner 
consistent with Philip’s parsimo- 
nious and occult methods — one 
which made chances, which would 
be considered extravagant even in 
a romance, fall to the hero after 
he was dead. The corpse was cut 
in pieces at the joints, and placed 
in three leather bags—each of 
which was carried across France 
at the saddle-bow of a rider as 
part of the baggage of his late 
household, the members of which 
returned home under the steward. 
Arrived near the Escurial, the 
parts were fitted together again, 
and consigned to the tomb with 
all the honour usually paid to the 
remains of a royal personage. He 
was one of the last paladins. A 
spell of elf-land seemed to be on 
him from his cradle to his second 
grave. He flourished for a while, 
and his crest mounted to the 
clouds. But the chills of adver- 
sity came early to his blossom ; the 
wind blew over him, and he was 
gone. The close of his story, like 
the falling of the curtain on some 
thrilling, unsubstantial pageant, 
makes the heart ache with a sense 
of bereavement. 

When we have considered all the 
characters so graphically presented 
in this history, we must certainly 
find that Don John of Austria, 
whatever may have been his faults, 
was worthy of much admiration. 
The age in which he lived appears 
to have been, as far as the Spanish 
dominions and connections were 
concerned, one of cruelty, selfish- 
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ness, intrigue, insincerity, and sus- 
— yet throughout he was 
oyal, single-hearted, and, where 
left to himself, truthful. For his 
good qualities he seems to have 
been much indebted to Quixada 
and Magdalena, as if they, de- 
voted, benevolent, honest, gracious, 
had been sent into the world spe- 
cially that he;might become more 
generous than other men. Quix- 
ada and his wife, in their admira- 
ble qualities, are quite exceptional 
persons. That Don John was 
brave isa point not so much to be 
remarked on, for bravery was cer- 
tainly by no means rare in his 
day. Venetians, Genoese, Romans, 
Spaniards, all were, in his fleet, 
men of courage and endurance. 
That Don John was quick and 
decided in matters of duty, and 
that he could be pitiful and merci- 
ful, are the traits which most dis- 
tinguish him from his fellow-war- 
riors. And his aptitude for com- 
mand must have been a natural 
gift: as a youth he could sway, 
and cause to act together, rugged 
natures, in a manner which many 
a leader cannot acquire after de- 
cades passed in camps and combats. 
At Lepanto, although he had at 
hand the experience of the veterans 
Requesens and Santa Cruz to lean 
upon, if he had required and chosen, 
there was not a sign of his being 
the scion of royalty sent to win 
fame through the agency of men 
abler than himself. On the con- 
trary, he not only directed his fleet 
as far as any commander could, 
but he fought his flag-ship himself, 
never asking or accepting advice, 
and so did his work that grim old 
warriors were astonished at his 
achievements. Had Philip not 
been so pitiful a character, he, with 
such a brother under him to wield 
loyally the forces of Spain, might 
have changed the face of Europe, 
and perhaps established that rule 
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over the Western world which’ 
some observers thought to be des. 
tined for the House of Austria, 

Besides admiring his _heroj 
we must sympathise with Dop 
John in sentiments not purel 
heroic. It is through these, prob. 
ably, that he touches our hearts, 
more than by his exploits, The 
dutiful affection which he always 
rendered to his foster-parents, and 
his devotion to Dofia Magdalena 
to his life’s end, will, to manya 
tender breast, make his glorious 
deeds look exceeding glorious, and 
will cause even censorious minds 
to tolerate his fame. 

The work before us, from which 
we have been endeavouring to 
draw out in little the thread of 
the principal character’s career, is 
in reality a history of Europe for 
the eleven years from 1567 to 
1578. Events of the period are 
so varied in place and in char. 
acter, that interest in the narra 
tive is kept ever alive. The Mor. 
isco rebellion, the naval war with 
the Turks, the intrigues of the 
Italian States, the settlements of 
pirates along the North African 
shores, the struggles caused by the 
Reformation in Northern Europe, 
engage in succession the reader's 
attention. He is made to see, too, 
the difficult position of the Court 
of Rome between the threatening 
infidels on the one hand and the 
reformers on the other. No nar- 
ration could be less smothered 
with Dryasdust inflictions ; and yet 
this is full of didactic illustrations 
of the ancient life, political, mili- 
tary, and social, of those stirring 
times. It is remarkable that Eng- 
land in those days stood aloof from 
the politics regarding the Turk, 
which were engrossing Southern 
Europe, and indeed the greater 
part of Europe. The English ap- 
pear to have lost the crusading 
spirit by that time, and to have 
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troubled themselves but little con- 
cerning what was doing in the 
Levant. Hence the fame of Don 
John of Austria was less celebrated 
in these islands than on the Conti- 
nent ; and hence, perhaps, no Eng- 
lishman of former times troubled 
himself to compile a history of that 
commander. It is a matter of won- 
der that Shakespeare, who was so 
prompt to gather and to use the 
striking stories and events of the 
world, had not something interest- 
ing to say of such a man as Don 
John and such a victory as Le- 
panto. The explanation must be 
that we did not regard the battle 
as of much importance to us, and 
that we had but little sympathy 
with “the bragging Spaniard.” 

Sir William Stirling-Maxwell 
has not only given us the results 
of careful study and patient judg- 
ment; he has in large measure 
supplied, and he has most copi- 
ously indicated in his appendix, 
the sources from which the history 
of the times with which he deals 
is to be obtained. He has en- 
riched his work with copies of 
portraits, of curious medals, of 
arms, and of trophies. Indeed he 
has done all that was possible to 
place the whole of his subject be- 
fore his reader, and to save the 
trouble of reference and verifica- 
tion. We do not think that he 
has so much presented to us new 
facts, or new views of the time of 
which he treats, as that he has 
raised a new and proper interest 
ina time which is eminently wor- 
thy of a student’s regard. We 
have heard of such thing as a bi- 
ographer choosing his subject that 
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he might set up an idol, execute 
literary fetich-rites himself, and 
endeavour to make his readers idola- 
ters. This has not been Sir William’ 
Stirling-Maxwell’s failing. He has 
observed towards Don John the 
strictest fairness and impartiality, 
and not forgotten that he owed 
a duty to his readers as well as 
tohis hero. In traversing a field 
so wide as that which his history 
covers, he cannot but have formed 
and expressed opinions of persons 
and events from which many may 
differ; yet the most uncompro- 
misin Tenntiens ought to, and 
proba iy would, admit that he has 
done all in a laudable and equi- 
table spirit. 

The style of the book is, in our 
opinion, ieee: The narration is 
lively and entertaining; but the dig- 
nity and sobriety which become his- 
tory are nowhere wanting. Clear- 
ly, the matter to be told was, in 
the author’s mind, more important 
than the manner of telling; and 
yet the manner is worthy of much 
commendation. Some of the war 
scenes are depicted with great 
force; the description of the waters 
of Lepanto, covered with wreck 
after the great action, being very 
picturesque, The accounts of shows 
and pageants are all lively and im- 

ressive. The notices of the life 
and death of Pope Pius V. are 
attractive pieces. Whether or not, 
before this book was published, the 
public were aware how much such 
a work was wanted, certain it is 
that, having such a work, the pub- 
lic will consider no library com- 
plete, on the shelves of which ‘Don 
John of Austria’ has not a place. 
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ENGLAND: 


UNDER THE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION OF 
MR GLADSTONE, LORD GRANVILLE, AND 
LORD DERBY. ; 





Down, England, down ! 
Thou hast fallen from thy place,— 
Thou hast slumbered in the race ; 
No longer'art thou foremost—thou hast lost thy victor crown ! 
Thine arm is set at nought, 
And the wrong thing may be wrought, 
And no one seeks thy favour, or trembles at thy frown : 
Mankind have learned to doubt thee, 
And thy hungry rivals flout thee, 
Crying, “ Down with England, down!” 


Down, England, down ! 
Thou hast lost thy pith of old,— 
Thou hast learned to value gold 
More than honour, more than virtue, more than ancient high renown. 
If thy citizens can thrive, 
And amuse themselves, and wive, 
Making cent per cent or fifty, growing fat in bower and town, 
What to thee are truth’s foundations, 
And the scorn of hostile nations, 
Crying, “ Down with England, down !” 


Down, England, down ! 
Thy statesmen fall asleep, 
Or go bleating like to sheep, 
In the warm and juicy meadows, when the summer leaves grow brow! 
And they prattle of sweet peace, — 
And the happy world’s increase, 
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While the wolves and jackals sniff, howling, prowling up and down ; 
_ And smile with dreary wonder 
At the long low rumbling thunder, 
Muttering, “ Down with England, down !” 


Down, England, down ! 
There is but one first place 
In the world’s perpetual race ; 
Thou hadst it, noble England,—thou hadst the wreath and crown ; 
Thou hadst them and hast lost them,— 
To the wild winds thou hast tost them, 
For any foe to pluck from the depths in which they drown ; 





To wear them and possess them, 
The whole world crying, “ Bless them,” 
And “ Down with England, down !” 


Cuartes Maoxkay, 
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MR CHAMBERLAIN AND THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. | 


WE shall scarcely be accused of 
sympathy with Mr Chamberlain 
or his opinions, when we express 
regret that during the past two 

ears so many attacks should have 
n made upon him in his public 
capacity, and that even his private 
airs should have been made the 
subject of adverse comment. Our 
regret, however, with respect to 
these two methods of attack, 
springs from different sources. We 
regard it as wholly unjustifiable 
to rake up private matters, and to 
hint or insinuate suspicions, pos- 
sibly without any reasonable foun- 
dation, as to affairs with which the 
public have nothing to do. The 
political life of a man is public 
property ; his private life should be 
safe from intrusion,and good policy 
as well as good feeling should pro- 
tect it from those who are honest- 
ly at war with the -politician, but 
have no enmity to the man. 

Our objection to the frequency 
of the attacks upon the political 
acts and speeches of Mr Chamber- 
lain, rests upon a widely different 
foundation, and is to be found in 
the simple fact that they invest 
him with a fictitious importance, 
and hold him up Before the eyes of 
the people as a person of far greater 
consequence than he really is. For, 
when all has been said and done, 
Mr Chamberlain is not a great 
man. Until his entry into the 
House of Commons in 1876, he 
was but little known beyond Bir- 
mingham circles; and between that 
time and the dissolution of 1880, 
his legislative actions were né/, and 
his speeches neither many in num- 
ber nor remarkable in any sense of 
the word, if we omit the celebrated 
insult to Lord Hartington, who was 
stigmatised byhis present colleague 


as “the late leader of the Opposi- 
tion,” because he ventured to lead 


in a direction which that colleague | 


of three years’ parliamentary ex- 
perience disapproved. Nay, more ; 
although we are ready to give Mr 
Chamberlain credit for official zeal 
and industry since his unprece- 
dented leap at one bound into the 
seat of a Cabinet Minister, we can- 
not forget that, so far as legislative 
achievements are concerned, his 

erformances have been meagre 
indeed ; and that, whilst it remains 
to be seen whether his efforts at 
the amendment of our Bankruptcy 
Laws will add to his reputation or 
injuriously affect it, his failures in 
the attempt to deal with the Ship- 
ping and Railway questions have 
been heavy and disastrous, and his 
manner of making those attempts 
has met with severe criticism even 
from some Radical members of 
Parliament who would gladly have 
welcomed his success. 

We repeat, therefore, that Mr 
Chamberlain is not a great man, 
and in spite of an extraordinary 
amount of assurance, and a con- 
siderable fluency of speech, has 
evinced none of the qualities of 
greatness during his brief parlia- 
mentary career. Nevertheless, the 
public utterances of Mr Chamber- 
lain demand consideration at the 
present moment, because he who 
utters them is a member of Mr 
Gladstone’s Cabinet ; and as “in 
the country of the blind the one- 
eyed is king,” so in counsels where 
weakness, vaccillation, and timidit 
abound, self-assurance and self- 
will have so undue a share of in- 
fluence, that it is well to ascertain 
and gauge the sentiments enter- 
tained and avowed by the posses- 
sor of these valuable qualities. 
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Let us, then, for a short time 
consider some of these sentiments, 
as expressed in certain speeches 
delivered at Birmingham and Ips- 
wich in the month of January of 
this present year. These speeches, 
indeed, are of a somewhat differ- 
ent character; and we must so 
guide our criticism as to avoid 
being included among those politi- 
cal opponents of Mr Chamberlain 
who, as he informed his constitu- 
ents in his first harangue, have 
been attacking him “ with per- 
sistent abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion.” Of such weapons we have 
no need ; and our object is not so 
much to find fault with Mr Cham- 
berlam for the employment of 
certain phrases and arguments, as 
to inquire and point out what is 
the real meaning of these phrases, 
and to what point it is that these 
arguments necessarily lead. The 
oo part, therefore, of the 

irmingham speech may be passed 
over without comment. It con- 
sists, in the first place, of self- 
glorification on the part which 
the speaker had played in boldly 
accusing his Conservative oppon- 
ents at home of having hired 
“roughs” to break up their own 
meeting by attacking Liberals 
whose presence thereat could have 
only increased its importance. 
That such an accusation should 
have been brought, sustained by 
the evidence of persons who dis- 
appeared as soon as that evidence 
was contradicted on oath, may 
seem rather a doubtful subject 
for the self-congratulation of a 
Cabinet Minister ; but tastes vary, 
and Mr Chamberlain, so far as 
we are concerned, is welcome to 
the satisfaction which he seems 
to have derived from the incident. 
The greater part of the rest of his 
Birmingham speech is taken up 
with the usual laudation of all 
that “the Liberal party” has 
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been saying and doing of late,— 
with rejoicing over the passing 
of the Franchise Bill—description 
of the probable effects of the 
Redistribution Bill, and the new 
combinations which it will call into 
existence—and a quasi justification 
of that foreign and colonial policy 
of the present Government, upon 
which the general concurrence of 
public opinion has already pro- 
nounced a very different judgment. 
It is not until the end of the speech 
that we find Mr Chamberlain ask- 
ing, “ What is to be the nature 
of the domestic legislation of the 
future?” and answering his own 
question with words so remark- 
able, that one can hardly believe 
them to have been uttered by 
the colleague of a Prime Minis- 
ter who boasts himself the faithful 
disciple of Sir. Robert Peel, of a 
Lord Chancellor who has a high 
reputation as a constitutional law- 
yer, and a War Minister who rep- 
resents one of the largest landed 
properties in the kingdom. It is 
the colleague and counsellor of 
these men who tells his audience 
that “just as there are politicians 
who would occupy all the world, 
and leave nothing for the ambition 
of anybody else, so we have their 
counterpart at home in the men who, 
having already annexed everything 
thatisworthhaving ,expecteverybody 
else to be content with the crumbs that 
fall from their own table.” If these 
words stood alone, they might well 
serve as a text fora discourse upon 
the unscrupulous character of the 
charges which, if they have any 
meaning at all, they level at some 
class or classes of Englishmen 
without the shadow of justification. 
Who or what are the men who have 
“ already annexed everything that 
is worth having”? When William 
of Normandy invaded England, it 
is undeniable that annexation to a 
very considerable extent followed 
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the invasion, and that in his, as 
well as in subsequent reigns, large 
grants of land were given by our 
sovereigns to followers and favour- 
ites. It would be curious, if it 
were possible, to ascertain how 
great or how small a quantity of 
the lands so granted has been 
handed down by descent to those 
who are its present possessors, and 
how much or how little has 
changed hands by the regular pro- 
cess of sale and purchase which 
has been going on for the last four 
hundred years. It would be inter- 
esting, moreover, if it were possible, 
to discover what was the amount 
of population in any way wronged 


or dispossessed by these ancient. 


“ annexations,” what the condition 
of the lands annexed, and what 
would have become of them if they 
had been left alone. Assuredly, 


the greater part of such lands were . 


in a wild and uncultivated state ; 
and where this was not the case, 
the change which took place was, 
to a large extent, only the substi- 
tution of one great owner for an- 
other, the comparatively small 
agg of that period being but 
ittle affected by the transaction. 
These reflections are at once sug- 
gested by Mr Chamberlain’s next 
words, although the latter certainly 
throw considerable doubt upon the 
actual meaning of those which we 
have already quoted. Let us read, 
mark, and learn from the following 
sentences :— 


** If you will go back to the origin ay 


things,” says Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ you ° 


will find that when our social arrange- 
ments first began to shape themselves, 
every man was born into the world with 
natural rights,—with a right to a share 
in the great inheritance of the com- 
munity, with a right toa part of the 
land of his birth. But all these rights 
have passed away. Thecommon rights 
of ownership have disappeared. Some 
of them have been sold ; some of them 
have been given away by people who 


had no right to dispose of them; some 
of them have been lost by apathy 
and ignorance; some of them have 
been stolen by fraud; and some 
have been acquired by violence, 
Private ownership has taken the place 
of these communal rights, and this 
system has become so _ interwoven 
with our habits and usages, it has 
been so sanctioned by law and pro- 
tected by castom, that it might be 
very difficult, and perhaps impossible, 
£0 reverse it.” 

In the opinion expressed by Mr 
Chamberlain in the last sentence 
we are certainly inclined to agree, 
It would be “ very difficult,” if not 
“ impossible,” to reverse that pri- 
vate ownership of land which is 
the outcome of an advance in civil. 
isation which gradually puts an 
end to those “communal rights” 
which are only compatible with a 
comparatively primitive state of 
existence. o long as men are 
congregated in nomad tribes, with- 
out fixed place of abode, and living 
only, so to speak, from hand to 
mouth, it is possible for “com- 
munal rights” to exist in the 
widest sense of the words, and for 
every member of the tribe to claim 
his share of the scanty property 
which it*may possess. But the 
moment that men settle down in 


‘the permanent occupation of a 


country, and establish themselves 
as a nation, under whatever form 
of government they may have 
chosen, the acquisition of property 
by individuals immediately begins, 
and “communal rights” of neces- 
sity disappear,by a longer or shorter 
process,according to circumstances. 
It is impossible that it could be 
otherwise. If a man could have 
no security that he would be 
allowed to enjoy any propert 
which his own skill or labour b 

acquired, the desire to acquire 
would be sensibly diminished, if 
not altogether destroyed. As to 
land especially, the difficulty of 
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maintaining “communal rights” 
would be insuperable, because no 
man would plough and sow when 
others had as good a right as he to 
reap; and therefore, under a sys- 
tem of “communal rights,” land 
would not be cultivated, and the 
resources of the soil would remain 
undeveloped. Of course we are 
prepared to be told that we are 
wresting Mr Chamberlain’s words 
from the meaning with which 
he employed them, and evading 
the real questions which he in- 
tended to raise. No such ‘thing. 
We are most anxious to meet, 
fairly and fully, the mischievous 
spirit which pervades these two 
semi-Socialist speeches which have 
been delivered by Mr Gladstone’s 
President of the Board of Trade; 
but it is a spirit which eludes pur- 
suit and evades argument unless 
encountered by a process of ex- 
haustion. If Mr Chamberlain 
did not mean by “communal 
rights” such a system as that to 
which we have alluded—a system 
utterly incompatible with any set- 
tled institutions — what did he 
mean? We will at once confess 
that when an orator takes us back 
to “the origin of things,” and to 
the time “ when our social arrange- 
ments first began to shape them- 
selves,” the discovery of his exact 
meaning is a task of some diffi- 
culty. We may fearlessly assert, 
however, of Great Britain—as well, 
indeed, as of every other civilised 
country—that there never was a 
period at which “every man” was 
born into the world with any such 
rights as those which Mr Cham- 
berlain describes. This is the doc- 
trine which Mr Henry George 
preaches in almost identical wel, 
as witness his recent speech at the 
meeting held in January opposite 
the Royal Exchange, when this 
champion of land agitation in- 
formed the unemployed of London 
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that “the great principle that went 
to the very root of all reform was 
this —that all men were created 
equal ; with equal rights to the 
land in which they were born.” 
It is not to be expected that a 
man who, like Mr George, joins in 
a “prayer that all landlords might 
be taken into heaven,” and talks of 
“landlords being substituted for 
the Lord above all” in this coun- 
try, could speak upon these ques- 
tions without extravagance and 
absurdity. His fallacies may safe- 
iy be left to refute themselves. 

ut when a Cabinet Minister ut- 
ters the unmitigated rubbish which 
we have quoted from the speech 
at Birmingham, it is not only right 
but necessary that his folly should 
be exposed. ere does Mr Cham- 
berlain learn that “every man” 
was born into the world “with 
a right to a part of the land of 
his birth”? Of course he must 
intend to convey the idea, which 
he apparently shares in common 
with his friend Mr Henry George, 
of an equal right, or rather of a 
right to an equal share; for if one 
man was born into the world with 
a right to half an acre, and another 
with a right to half-a-dozen acres, 
the whole theory would be de- 
stroyed at once. 

But if men are born with such 
rights, why not women? Look- 
ing at the question from this point 
of view, the population of Great 
Britain at the present time has 
become so large that there would 
be some difficulty in adjustin 
matters upon Mr Chamberlain’s 
and Mr George’s notions, even if 
no other obstacles stood in the 
way. Unfortunately, however, 
these are neither few nor far be- 
tween. Not a day passes without 
the entrance into our English 
world of numerous male and fe- 
male infants, all, of course, with 
equal “rights to a part of the land 
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of their birth.” Every day, there- 
fore, a further division of land 
would become necessary. Then 
arises another difficulty. Who is 
to till the land until the infants 
are able to enjoy their “natural 
inheritance”? Again, another ob- 
stacle: land is of different char- 
acter and quality ; how is equality 
to be arrived at ? We are perfect- 
ly aware that this line of argu- 
ment has an appearance of absur- 
dity about it which is little suited 
to that which has become one of 
the greatest questions of the day ; 
but the theory of Messrs George 
and Chamberlain is so absurd in 
itself, that it can only be met in 
this manner. The truth is that, 
either from ignorance or some- 
thing less excusable, these would- 
be instructors of our new elec- 
torate have fallen into a con- 
fusion of ideas which would be 
thoroughly ridiculous, if its results 
were not likeiy to be mischievous 
when they come to us in the shape 
of revolutionary speeches addressed 
to ill-informed audiences. Men are 
only too willing to believe that 
they have been, somehow or other, 
deprived of rights, and treated 
with injustice, and they can scarce- 
ly be blamed for listening with a 
ready ear to persons in high and 
responsible positions who address 
them in such a strain. 

It occurs to us at once that an 
orator inspired with patriotic feel- 
ings at such a time as the present, 
would have rather sought to point 
out to the newly enfranchised the 
manner in which the different 
ranks of society depend one upon 
the other, bow their interests are 
blended, how no one class can suf- 
fer alone, and how much freedom 
for all is provided under our mixed 
constitution. Such an orator would 
have striven to awaken his hearers 
to a sense of the new and respon- 
sible duties about to be imposed 


upon them, rather than to teach 
them lessons of discontent, and a 
desire to use the franchise for self- 
ish purposes. But where did Mr 
Chamberlain learn his history, or 
whence did he glean the informa- 
tion which he so glibly and yet so 
authoritatively places before his 
Birmingham constituents? Is it 
by direct inspiration from Divine 
authority that he derives this new 
and wonderful doctrine, that men 
are born each with a share in the 
land of his birth? As Christians 
we readily admit that, in one sense, 
men are all born “ equal,”—that is 
to say, that equally to high and low 
is given the same blessed hope of 
eternal happiness in a future state, 
where the differences which exist 
in the present world will exist no 
longer. But during men’s pilgrim. 
age upon earth these differences of 
rank, wealth, and position do ex- 
ist, and have always existed: we 
are distinctly told that we are to 
“have the poor always with” us; 
and Providence has no more or- 
dained that men shall be born with 
“equal rights,” than that they 
should come into the world equal 
as to health, size, and strength. 
Therefore when Messrs Chamber: 
lain and George propound this 
startling doctrine, they are simply 
declaring that which has no real 
existence in fact and truth. 

“ Private ownership,” whether of 


land or of anything else, is only - 


another form of words for “the 
right of possessing ”; and that right 
of individuals to possess is an 
absolute necessity to a civilised 
community, and could not be “ re- 
versed,” as Mr Chamberlain appears 
to wish, without the greatest det- 
riment to the general interest. 
The mistake which is made by 
these advocates of a relapse into 
primitive barbarism, is in pitting 
“ private ownership” against “com- 
mon rights,” as if the two things 
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were naturally opposed, instead of 
being, as they are, perfectly com- 
atible when fairly and accurately 
defined. “Private ownership” of 
roperty, whilst it encourages in- 
Fividuals to acquire that which is 
advantageous to themselves and 
their families, entails upon them 
that adequate contribution towards 
ublic objects which Mr Chamber- 
ain improperly calls “a ransom for 
the security which property en- 
joys,” and which, in his speech at 
i swich, he somewhat more justl 
called “ the insurance which wealt 
may find it to its advantage to 
provide against the risks to which 
it is undoubtedly subject.” Neither 
definition, however, expresses with 
entire accuracy the real nature of 
the payments which are entailed 
upon individuals, and applied to 
the advantage of the community 
by and through the existence of 
“private ownership.” These pay- 
ments, levied under different forms 
of taxation, are made by individ- 
uals in support of the laws and 
settled institutions which have 
enabled them without disturbance 
to employ their skill, labour and 
capital in the acquisition of pro- 


‘ perty in one form or another, and 


towards the maintenance of the 
framework of the constitution un- 
der which they happen to live. 
It is by taxing these results of 
individual efforts and individual 
enterprise that the State—or gene- 
ral community—obtains a revenue 
which could never have been ob- 
tainable if those efforts had been 
restrained and that enterprise 
stayed by any such veto upon 
“ private ownership ” as that which 
appears so desirable in the eyes of 
our semi-Socialist Cabinet Minister 
and his ally. Therefore it is as 
clear as daylight (save to those 
who do not wish to see) that “ pri- 
vate ownership” adding, as it 
does, to the aggregate wealth and 





available resources of the State, is 
very far from being the evil which 
these democratic orators would 
teach us to believe. Meanwhile, 
it is the “ commonright ” ot ever 

member of the community in which 
oe ownership exists, to profit 

y the results which are obtained 
by the taxation of property for the 
general good ; nor is such common 
right in the least degree opposed 
to the existence of that private 
property by which, indeed, it is 
assisted and secured. 

There is one point, however, 
which we must not omit to men- 
tion before we go further in our 
criticisms of those wild and extra- 
ordinary “extra-parliamentary ut- 
terances.” Mr Chamberlain’s di- 
atribes are all directed against 
“private ownership” in land. But 
if “ private ownership” per se be 
a bad thing, why stop at land? 
Upon what principle can you deny 
to “every man who is born into 
the world” a fair share in the 
mills, the shops, the mines, the 
houses, and in every other pro- 
perty which happens to exist in 
the “land of his birth”? The 
Socialist may reply that‘ there is 
a difference between land and pro- 
perty which the skill and labour 
of man has created ; and may fly 
off into eloquent declamation to 
the effect that land is to man as 
much a necessity as the air he 
breathes—that God gave both, 
and human laws have no right to 
refuse either to “ the people.” This 
is the kind of argument with 
which these gentlemen commonly 
reply to any such awkward ques- 
tion as the above. It is an argu- 
ment, however, which will not hold 
water fer a moment. In the first 
place, the far larger proportion 
of the land of this country has 
been so treated, so cultivated, and 
made the subject and recipient of 
so much expenditure in the pro- 
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cess of cultivation, that it has been 
practically, so far as its present 
condition and value are concerned, 
as much created by the skill and 
labour of man as any manufactured 
property which can be named. In 
the second place, land is not only 
by no means a necessity to man in 
the same sense as the air, which is 
essential to his existence ; but there 
is this broad and marked difference 
between them, that whilst the one 
is inexhaustible, the othér is limit- 
ed in quantity. Moreover, whilst 
the one is intangible and invisible, 
the other is not only visible and tan- 
gible, but taxable into the bargain ; 
and if it is desired by Mr Cham- 
berlain and his Socialist friends to 
pee air and land upon the same 
ooting,their first logical step should 
be to take all taxation whatever 
from off the land as a preliminary 
step. This, probably, is a step 
which has hardly suggested itself 
to the minds of these eminent poli- 
ticians, yet it is one without which 
their parallel cannot for a moment 
hold good. If, indeed, this view 
should be adopted by the nation, 
it is difficult to see to what it would 
lead. Whether the “private 
ownership ” of land be or be not 
desirable in the public interest, it 
is beyond all question the fact 
that the vast majority of private 
owners at the present time, or their 
fathers before them, have acquired 
their land by fair purchase, under 
the laws of their country—have, in 
many instances paid largely for it 
—and could not be dispossessed 
without repayment from the coffers 
of the State. To take the land for 
the purpose of redivision, without 
fair and adequate compensation to 
those whom the State had per- 
mitted to acquire it, would be as 
flagrant a robbery as to appro- 
priate the three per-cents., to 
refuse to pay interest on the Na- 
tional Debt: or to violate national 
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faith by any other similar pro- 
ceeding. 

This, however, is not the path 
which we are at this moment in. 
vited to tread. If we read atten- 
tively Mr Chamberlain’s Ipswich 
speech, delivered a few days sub- 
sequently to the Birmingham ora- 
tion, we shall find that these gen- 
eral platitudes about the “natural 
rights” of men, and “ the right of 
every man to a part of the land of 
his birth,” are little more than the 
smoke under cover of which the 
real and more immediate objects 
of the speaker may be approached 
with greater safety. “Ask fora 
ov deal, that you may get a 
ittle,” is a favourite motto with 
encroaching politicians ; and suffi- 
cient bluster about “natural 
rights” and the like may create a 
feeling of distrust and alarm in 
ai minds which will be fol- 
owed by such a natural reaction 
as may induce a more favourable 
reception of Mr Chamberlain’s real 
meaning and desires, when they 
are proclaimed to the world ina 
tangible and practical shape. At 
Ipswich, indeed, we must do the 
speaker the justice to say that he 
withdrew nothing that he had ad- 
vanced at Birmingham. He stated 
boldly, indeed in other words, the 
text from which he had previously 
preached. ’ 

‘‘T am certain that our Liberalism 
has no chance at all unless it will re- 
cognise the rights of the poor—their 
right to live, and their right to a fair 
chance of enjoying life. In the earlier 
stages of society these rights were fully 
recognised. Land used to be held in 
common. Every man who was born 
into a community had his apportioned 
share in the great natural inheritance 
of the race, and if he was willing to 
work, his livelihood was assured. Wow 
all that has changed ; the birthright 
of the English people has been bartered 
away for a mess of pottage, and it has 
become the possession of private own- 
ers of property.” 
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We hardly remember to have ever 
read a statement made by a respon- 
sible Minister of the Crown so mis- 
chievous in spirit, so suggestive of 
inferences which are absolutely 
untrue, and so reckless in its mis- 
representation of history and facts. 
Mr Chamberlain may seek for 
“Liberalism” what support he 
pleases, but it is a shameless per- 
version of truth to insinuate that 
either “Liberalism” or “Con- 
servatism” has failed to recog- 
nise “the right of the poor to live, 
and their right to a fair chance of 
enjoying life.” 
attempt to obtain political support 
for a party, but an obvious insinu- 
ation that the newly enfranchised 
class have hitherto been wronged 
and oppressed by the classes above 
them—an insinuation having a 
direct tendency to provoke and 
justify a war of classes. The in- 
sinuation is as unworthy as it is 
baseless. There has been no such 
want of recognition either among 
politicians of any party or among 
the owners of private property, 
against whom the President of the 
Board of Trade has started his 
crusade. To use his own phrase, 
“every man who is born into the 
world” has the right to live; and 
we freely concede that he has 
something more — namely, the 
right to the protection of the laws, 
and the enjoyment of all the ad- 
vantages of the constitution of the 
country in which he happens to be 
born. It is something more that 
the Socialist demands—namely, a 
“natural right,” which would set 
at nought those laws and violate 
that constitution; and this is a 
right which cannot be allowed 
without the destruction of that 
order and civilisation which are 
essential to the prosperity, nay, to 
the very existence, of the nation. 

But what does Mr Chamberlain 
mean by his next word? Does 
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he mean to say that “Cin the earlier 
stages of society ”—i. ¢., in semi- 
barbarous times—the poor had any 
rights which are not now as fully 
recognised as then? Of course, 
with a much smaller population, 
the evils of overcrowding had not 
arisen, and the woes and misfor- 
tunes of the poor were of a different 
character. Does Mr Chamberlain 
really pine after those days, and 
believe that “land being held in 
common ” implies a better and hap- 
pier life than is now possible for 
the poor? We venture to say 
that these vague, general state- 
ments as to supposed halcyon days 
are founded upon no historical 
knowledge, and that it would 
puzzle the orator to define the 
particular epoch to which he refers, 
or any epoch at all in which the 
advantages which he depicts as 
having been within the reach of 
the poor were not grievously coun- 
terbalanced by considerations which 
he shuts out of sight and altogether 
ignores. 

But the last sentence which we 
have quoted is that in which au- 
dacity of ayok. sage ay culmi- 
nates to its highest point. What 
does any man mean by telling his 
countrymen that their “ birthright 
has been bartered away for a mess 
of pottage, and has become the 
possession of private owners of 
property ”? Thisis a deliberate and 
wholly unjustifiable charge against 
the owners of property of having 
robbed the public. The process 
which Mr Chamberlain describes 
as one by which “the birthright ” 
of the English poowe has been 
bartered, is, in plain English, noth- 
ing more nor less than the progress 
of civilisation, which has gradually 
converted vast tracts of land from 
the barren and unprofitable condi- 
tion in which they would otherwise 
have been left if “held in com- 
mon,” has developed the resources 
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of the country to an enormous ex- 
tent, and vastly increased her ma- 
terial wealth and the prosperity of 
her inhabitants. The “birthright” 
of Englishmen would have been 
barren indeed but for that “mess 
of pottage” which private owners 
have given during a long series of 
years in the shape of their capital 
applied to the cultivation of the 
soil, and which represents that ex- 
pansion of the power and wealth 
of Great Britain against which Mr 
Chamberlain is in fact protesting 
when he desires to return to that 
old, undeveloped, primitive condi- 
tion of things which, if advocated 
by an old-fashioned Tory, he would 
be the first to deride, but which 
is the only state of things under 
which land can be “held in com- 
mon” to any appreciable extent, 
or the “rights” of those whom 
he calls “ the poor” can exist with- 
out being the “wrong” of the 
whole nation. 

After having indulged in the 
farrago of nonsense—but mischiev- 
ous nonsense—to which we have 
referred, Mr Chamberlain wisely 
told his Ipswich audiences that he 
would “try not to lay down any 
absolute platform ” for the Liberal 
party, but would endeavor to in- 
dicate what they should do, especi- 
ally in the way of “social legisla- 
tion.” As time and space forbid 
us to discuss several interesting 
suggestions under this fruitful 
head, we must content ourselves 
with a reference to those which 
concern the special object of our 
present criticism. Having done 
something to set the labouring 
classes against the “private own- 
ers ” of land, Mr Chamberlain could 
not of course be satisfied without 
an attempt to set farmers against 
their landlords. The farmers are 


told that “the three F’s” are al- 
most within their reach, and that 
h their new 
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~ adviser (not being himself a land. 


owner) does not “regard with 
alarm.” But, according to his view, 
“the main obstacle seems to be in 
the farmers themselves. It is, in 
the first place, in the way in which 
they play into the hands of their 
landlords, and give them their sup- 
port in propositions which would 
not be of the slightest advantage 
to the farmers themselves ; and in 
the second place, it is owing to the 
condition of existing tenancies. 
Most of our English farmers hold 
rather largefarms. They have not 
And 
then, telling his audience that “ we 
import every year from £25,000,000 
to £30,000,000 of produce, in the 
shape of butter, eggs, cheese, poul- 
try, fruit, and vegetables, which 
ought to be grown in this country, 
Mr. Chamberlain declares that “this 
kind of cultivation will only pros- 
per when it is in the hands of small 
cultivators ;”—“and so we come 
back to what, after all, is the most 
urgent and pressing need of all,— 
that we shall, as far as may be, 
go back to the old-time freeholds 
in the land, and to re-establish the 
peasant and yeoman.” 

We pause with astonishment as 
we read these words. Can these 
be the sentiments of the Radical 
Free-trader Mr Chamberlain? They 
carry us back at once to the Corn- 
law debates of 1846, wherein we 
shall find it again and again urged 
by the Protectionist speakers that 
the removal of “protection to 
British industry ” would, as one 
inevitable result, diminish the num- 
ber of “ peasants,” and drive from 
amongst us this very class of small 
landed proprietors which we are 
now told it is so essential to re- 
store! What was the real mean- 
ing of that great struggle between 
Protection and Free-trade? It 
meant that the producers in Eng- 
land had, in process of time, be- 
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come outnumbered by the con- 
sumers, and that, in the supposed 
interest of the latter, cheapness 
must be the one thing aimed at in 
our future legislation. But it 
meant at the same time, and as a 
certain consequence of this new 
policy, that the poorer and smaller 

roducer must be gradually crushed 
out of existence, and that, as far 
as the production of food was con- 
cerned, labour must be economised 
by the employment of machinery; 
the expense of buildings must be 
reduced by the merging of small 
into large farms; hedges must be 
grubbed, modern improvements 
everywhere introduced, and addi- 
tional skill and capital imported 
into the cultivation of the land. 
All this tended, of course, to the 
same result. The number of small 
owners and of small farmers de- 
creased and if Mr Chamberlain 
could ascertain the present condi- 
tion of the whole class of freeholders 
owning less than one hundred acres 
of land, he would probably find 
that a very large proportion of 
them have mortgaged their pro- 
perty to the extent of at least two- 
thirds of its value—that they are 
paying interest higher than the 
amount of an ordinary rent, and 
are in most cases worse off than 
a day-labourer in regular em- 
ployment. Perhaps, however, Mr 
Chamberlain would tell us that 
he is referring to a smaller class 
still—that by “peasants and yeo- 
men” he intends to signify persons 
with one, two, or three acres of 
land. Be it so. Does any one 
who possesses practical knowledge 
upon the subject suppose for a 
moment that, except in the case 
of garden ground in the immediate 
vicinity of town, a man can at the 
present time support himself 
upon such a quantity of land ? 
There is but one answer to the 
question. The day of such small 





proprietors in England is past and 
gone. Do not let us be mistaken 
upon this point. Reference has 
recently been made to the small 
holding encouraged and created 
byLord Tollemache upon his estate. 

here is one feature, however, in 
this case, which renders it entirely 
different from anything suggested 
by Mr Chamberlain. it is stated 
that each of these small holders is 
expected to have some trade or 
occupation—that is, something to 
rely upon beyond that which he 
can make out of the produce of his 
land. Now, as each village can only 
support a limited number of trades- 
men of every description, it is evi- 
dent that the limit must soon be 
reached at which such holdings can 
be available for the inhabitants. 
We would, however, go as far as 
to say that small holdings may be 
beneficial even under a wider ap- 
plication of the principle. It is 
desirable that every labourer should 
have a fair-sized garden to his cot- 
tage, which undoubtedly adds both 
to his comfort and his content. 
It is also extremely useful, where 
practicable, that holdings should 
exist of a sufficient size to enable 
the holder to keep a cow, and to 
grow vegetables and roots,although 
he may not be possessed of capital 
sufficient to farm upon a large 
scale. This, however, can seldom 
be arranged unless in close prox- 
imity toa town or village, wherein 
the occupier of such a holding re- 
sides. The moment it is attempt- 
ed, under the existing circum- 
stances of farming, to carry out 
such a project to a large extent, 
the necessity of erecting dwell- 
ings and the necessary buildings 
even for a very small holding, 
will require so much capital as to 
render it impossible that the ex+ 
periment should be fairly remuner- 
ative. It may be safely assumed 
that where small holdings can be 
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made to pay, they will continue to 
exist; but to return to the prim- 
itive times and the primitive sys- 
tem which- Mr Chamberlain so 
much regrets, is not only an im- 
possibility, but, under the present 
conditions of life, would create a 
positive injury to the class in whose 
interests he affects to. make the 
suggestion. 

e cannot stop to inquire into 
the manner in which Mr Chamber- 
lain proposes to obtain the land 
necessary for the restoration of the 
class to which he looks with such 
favour, but we rejoice to see that, 
in a recent letter as to some criti- 
cisms upon his Ipswich speech 
made by Mr Foljambe, M. P., he 
declares that his proposals “are 
based on a fair value being paid 
for any land which it may be ex- 
pedient for the State or the com- 
munity to acquire; and in the 
speech itself he makes the remark 
with reference to what he calls the 
“‘absorption” of common land or 
of any other public rights, that 
“robbery is robbery, whether it is 
practised against the individual or 
against the State,”—an observation 
which it would have been well if 
the speaker -and his colleagues had 
borne in mind in their recent 
Irish land agitation, and which, at 
least, will be impressed upon their 
memory more strongly in the 
future. 

With regard to the question of 
commons, indeed, Mr Chamberlain 
falls into the usual error of Radi- 
eal orators, and talks of “rights ” 
having been taken from the public, 
in a manner which shows gross 
ignorance of the question. In the 


case of very many enclosures, the 
act has been performed mainly, 
if not solely, for the purpose of 
bringing uncultivated and waste 
fand under tillage, thus increasing 
the food-producing power of the 
country strictly in and for the 
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ublic interest. In almost eve 

instance, the common has belonged 
not to the general public, but to 
the lord of the manor and a certain 
defined and separate portion of the 
public, called “the commoners,” 
whose rights have been fully and 
fairly considered in the act of 
enclosure. The general public have 
doubtless had a “right of way” 
in many cases, which has always 
been carefully secured to them ; 
but to have given to them any- 
thing more would have been a dis- 
tinct act of confiscation of . the 
rights of the commoners, whether 
many or few in number. 

If it be desirable that the State 
should purchase land “ at a fair 
value ” for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a number of “ old-time 
freeholds,” it may be pointed out 
that there never was a time when 
so much land was in the market 
which its proprietors would gladly 
sell. But is this what is con- 
veyed—or what is intended to be 
conveyed— to the agricultural 
labourers and others of the new 
electorate to whom these speeches 
are addressed, and to whom the 
acquisition of land is held out as 
a tangible benefit to be placed 
within their reach if they use 
their votes as the speaker desires ? 
Not at all. It would be no attrac- 
tion to Sussex labourers in full 
pay to be transplanted into Essex. 

omething nearer home would be 
required, and therefore land must 
be forcibly taken, at whatever the 
State may please to consider “a 
fair value,” from those who may 
by no means desire to sell it. But 
if land, why not other things ? If 
it is robbery on my part to have 
a couple of thousand acres of 
land (for which I or my fore- 
fathers probably paid a high price), 
whilst my neighbors Hodge and 
his comrades have none, why is 
it not also robbery for Mr A. or 
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Mr B.'to have railway stock, 
house or funded property, of the 
same value ? ; 
Moreover, if this State purchase 
and distribution of land isto begin, 
what particular portion of the work- 
ing classes is to have the first claim 
toreceive a portion of the prize ? 
Plausible as the theory may be 
made to appear in the mouth of 
the mob-orator and communistic 
Minister, its practical workin 
would be found to be surrounde 
with difficulties. If proof of this 
were desired, it is to be foynd in 
the condition of many landed pro- 
rietors at the present moment. 
Sielr eben would be only too 
glad to let large portions of them 
to small holders, or even to sell to 
small owners. But the class is 
not to be found, Let any map 
look around his own dwelling and 
ask himself, in the first place, 
where he could obtain men able 
and willing to become the owners 
at a fair price of small lots of 
land; and in the second place, 
what hope such men could have 
of supporting themselves and their 
families upon the produce of such 
land? If the land is to be pur- 


chased for the new class by the. 


State, the question of the terms 
upon which it is to be held would 
give rise to a fresh crop of difti- 
culties ; and if we could create a 
large class of small freeholders to- 
morrow, within a week the opera- 
tion of natural laws would have 
begun to create inequalities ; ere 
long the property of one man 
would have increased, that of 
others would have dwindled away 
and disappeared, and the demon of 
private ownership would again ap- 
pear in this visionary paradise. 
We are well aware that to well- 
informed and thinking men, the 
appeal which Mr Chamberlain 


makes to “natural rights” will. 


be well known to be (in the lan- 
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guage of the ‘Times,’ in its com- 
ments upon his Ipswich speech) 
“the most completely exploded of 
political quackeries.” Under ordi- 
nary circumstances we should have 
no fear that such foolish and mis- 
chievous doctrines would have pro- 
duced the smallest effect upon the 
ublic ‘mind. But we must recol- 
ect the position of the speaker, 
and the circumstances under which 
the speeches have been delivered. 
The latter have been avowedly ad- 
dressed to the body of newly en- 
franchised electors, with a view to 
guide them in the first exercise of 
their electoral power. The former, 
is a man whom the present Prime 
Minister has elevated to a platform 
from whence his words are widely 
heard, and must have considerable 
weight. For they are the words 
of one of those whom Mr Glad- 
stone has placed among the coun- 
sellors of his Sovereign, and whose 
sentiments, if not wholly in accord- 
ance with those of the rest of the 
Cabinet, must, so long as his col- 
leagues remain mute after his re- 
peated declarations, be held to 
approximate to their views suffi- 
ciently to allow them to conduct 
with joint responsibility the affairs 
of the nation. Does Mr Gladstone 
hold these sentiments ; and if so, 
does he still plume himself upon 
being a follower of the late Sir 
Robert. Peel ? Hear the words of 
that great statesman upon the 
second reading of his Corn Law ° 
Bill in 1846: “I am not one of 
those who wish to see the constitu- 
tion of this country more democra- 
tic than it is. I cannot think that 
the public mind wishes it to be 
more democratic than it is. I have 
no faith in Governments guided b 
uncontrolled popular passions. 
have no wish to see the aristocra- 
tic element weakened in our con- 
stitution.” Then turn to the 
speeches of Mr Gladstone’s col- 
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league, and see him rejoicing that 
“democracy has established itself 
in the seat of authority,” and that 
“this, democratic movement will 
be accentuated by the proposal of 
the Seats Bill.” 

Sir Robert Peel was at least a 
constitutional statesman, and to 
such a title the present Prime 
Minister has forfeited all claim. 
What is the secret of Mr Chamber- 
lain’s presence in the Cabinet, and 
the authority thereby given to his 
revolutionary harangues? It is 
easily told. Three things mainly 
contributed to the Liberal victory 
of -1880. One, perhaps not so 
‘widely known as its importance 
deserves, was the action of the 
great body of Wesleyan Method- 
ists, who, for the first time in 
the electioneering history of the 
last fifty years, threw their whole 
weight into the scales of the 


Liberal party. A greater thing, 
possibly, was the untiring zeal and 
energy with which Mr Gladstone 


himself preached an anti-Beacons- 
field policy, and persuaded the 
country that he was the apostle 
of peace and economy, protesting 
against war and extravagance. 
The greatest of all was the con- 
fidence which Lord Hartington 
had inspired in the large body of 
moderate men, Liberals and non- 
politicians, who, giving credence 
to Mr Gladstone’s repeated asser- 
tions that he had no intention of 
. returning to office, rallied round 
that which they believed to be 
the flag of steady and progressive 
Liberalism. But as soon as the 
Radical portion of the press and 
the personal adherents of Mr 
Gladstone had persuaded them- 
selves and him that he was the 
only possible Prime Minister for 
the Liberal party, it became evi- 
dent that those who had forced 
their candidate into the Premier- 
ship must be conciliated and kept 
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in good humour. To be sure, there 
seemed something incongruous in 
placing among the confidential ad. 
visers Of a monarch, those who 
had avowed republican opinions ; 
and in bringing those who have 
spoken with scant respect of the 
oyal Family into close proximity 
to the Sovereign. These, however, 
are of course old-fashioned ideas, 
and could not for a moment be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of that 
paramount object—the securing of 
place and power to the Liberal 
party. To obtain this essential 
objecty every scruple must be cast 
aside. Radicals, atheists, repub- 
licans, all have votes, and all are 
orthodox members of the party 
which falsely arrogates to itself 
the title of “Liberal.” In order 
to conciliate the support of such 
people, Mr Gladstone formed his 
Government upon so broad a basis 
as to admit the holders of opinions 
such as those we criticise to-day. 
Mr Gladstone is sometimes 
spoken of by his friends as the 
incarnation of all that is moderate 
—the one man who is able to 
temper and restrain the impetuous 
spirits of his party. Alas! there 
is another and truer reading of his 
character and position. The belief 
in his “moderation ”—the idea 
that the “disciple of Sir Robert 
Peel ” cannot be really an enemy 
to our monarchical institutions— 
this, and the homage paid to his 
undoubted talent, have enabled 
Mr Gladstone to keep, in his 
Cabinet and among his followers, 
men who, but for him, would have 
been fighting boldly to-day against 
the pernicious doctrines of a George 
and a Chamberlain. It is a com- 
mon whisper among Liberals— 
“ When Gladstone goes, there must 
be great changes.” Yes—but in 
what direction? The name and 
authority of the Premier may, it 
is true, have somewhat restrained 
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the impetuosity of Radicalism, but 
they have at the same time led 
those who could and would effectu- 
ally have opposed it to a point at 
which their opposition will be too 
late. These men—many of whom 
have condemned in their hearts 
and disapproved in their private 
conversations the measures which 
they have reluctantly supported 
by their votes—these men have 
much to answer for to their country. 
They may, however, be regarded 
with pity; for whilst they are 
gradually losing, if they have not 
already lost, the confidence of those 
who trusted them to resist extreme 
and violent measures, they are 
laughed to scorn by their Radical 
colleagues, and will be cast aside as 
soon as it suits the purpose of the 
latter to do so. 

What are these speeches of Mr 
Chamberlain’s but a bid for the 
leadership of that Radical faction 
which will soon absorb the so- 
called Liberal party? They are 
something more indeed. They 
are, if not intended, at least 
eminently calculated, to excite a 
war of classes,—the poor against 
the rich,—and to bring upon this 
country all the misery and ruin 
which a similar war brought upon 
France at the close of the last 
century. As if he had not been 
sufficiently explicit in his previous 
speeches, what does Mr Chamber- 
lain say upon the 29th January, 
again addressing his Birmingham 
constituents? Imputing to Sir 
Stafford Northcote a desire (which 
we need hardly say had never been 
expressed by him) to prevent the 
labourers and artisans from im- 
erie their condition, Mr Cham- 
erlain sneeringly continues : “The 
working classes in this country are 
to continue in theefuture as they 
have in the past—to order them- 
selves lowly and reverently to all 
their betters, and to do their duty 
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in the state of life to which it shall 
please God to call them. I think 
that is a rich man’s gospel, and a 
barren programme.” What is the 
meaning of these words? Evidently 
from their context, not that the 
“ working classes” are to do their 
duty as God-fearing citizens, and 
strive, as every good Conservative 
would have them strive, to better 
their position under the fair condi- 
tions which our free constitution 
affords, and by the practice of such 
thrift and providence as have 
hitherto raised many of their class 
in the social scale. No; it is 
something else which Mr Cham- 
berlain dangles before their eyes : 
something to be obtained by means 
of the vote which has just been 
given them; something to be 
wrested from other classes against 
whom they are excited by the 
whole tone and tenor of those in- 
flammatory speeches. And for all 
that may follow as the result of 
this teaching, the whole of the 
present Government, and beyond 
all men Mr Gladstone himself, 
must be held directly responsible 
to the country. These are not 
matters which should be left “open 
questions” in any Cabinet. Mr 
Chamberlain has boldly and loud- 
ly declared himself the advocate of 
free, that is State paid, education 
for the working classes, of paid 
members of Parliament, the remis- 
sion of all indirect taxation, a sys- 
tem of graduated taxation, and the 
forcible taking of land from those 
who are legally entitled to it, for 
the purpose of dealing with it upon 
communistic principles. In order 
to justify the latter proposal, he 
roundly accuses “ some people ” (a 
sufficiently wide term) of confisca- 
tion, plunder, and robbery ; and 
endeavours to show the poor that 
they are poor, not because it is 
the ordering of Providence that 
there should be inequalities of rank 
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and wealth in the world, and be- 
cause natural causes necessitate 

verty in countries with an ever- 
Increasing population, but because 
they are oppressed and robbed 
by the classes above them, or ra- 
ther by the laws and institutions of 
their country, which protect the 
latter in the possession of their 
property. 

e country has a right to call 
upon Mr Gladstone and his Cabinet 
either to let us know that these 
are their accepted doctrines, or 
boldly to disavow them. The matter 
is too serious, the crisis too. grave, 
for dallying with principles which 
have wrought ruin to other nations, 
and which cannot he innocuous 
if permitted to prevail in Great 
Britain. Even though the result 
might be such a terrible disaster 


as the interruption of the concord. 


and the imperilling of the unity 
of the Liberal party, there is a 
plain duty before those of Mr 
Gladstone’s Government who are 
loyal to the Crown and Constitu- 
tion of their country, and heavy 
indeed will be their responsibility 
if that duty be forgotten or evaded. 
The recent accession to the Cabi- 
net of Mr Shaw-Lefevre (who in 
one of his last public speeches has 
boldly condemned the wild doc- 
trines preached by Mr Chamber- 
lain) and of Lord Rosebery (who 
is himself guilty to a large extent 
of the crime of “ private-owner- 
ship” in land) may, by persons of 
a sanguine temperament, be hailed 


as a sign of the Prime Minister’s 
disapproval of the extravagant 
utterances of his President of the 
Board of Trade. On the other 
hand, the presence of these men, 
and of others who are supposed to 
hold moderate views, in the same 
Cabinet with Mr Chamberlain, 
goes to show that his opinions are 
not considered by the Government 
to be as subversive of the British 
Constitution as they undoubtedly 
are, and in fact gives greater 
weight to his speeches. The coun. 
try will not believe that the “ Con- 
stitutional Liberals” in Mr Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet are sincere or trust- 
worthy unless they now speak out. 
Let them at once repudiate the 
Communistic doctrines of their 
colleague ; let them have the cour- 
age to show the world that the 
plunder of private owners is not 
the policy of the Liberal party, 
and the “natural rights” of man 
no part of its accepted creed: or 
if they have not the honesty and 
wisdom to take such a course, let 
them at least banish from their 
minds the delusion that they can 
be associated with the teachers of 
these pernicious theories without 
weakening their own influence for 
good, and practically lending the 
support of their character and 
position to doctrines which in 
their souls they abhor, and to men 
whom in their consciences they be- 
lieve to be the worst enemies of 
the Crown and Constitution of 
Great Britain. 
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